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financial panic and the business crises has 

been a matter of common observation and 
memory. The Federal Reserve banking system 
is designed to prevent panics, but the business 
crises we still have. Furthermore, additional 
study! has shown that it is erroneous to think of 
business as normally prosperous except for occas- 
ional severe business crises. It is fairer to think 
of our economic life as proceeding in a wave-like 
motion from prosperity to depression, and from 
depression to prosperity, and so on. These 
fluctuations of business conditions have come to 
be described as business cycles. The term “busi- 
ness cycle” is now widely used, though it is not 
strictly accurate as a descriptive term for the rea- 
son that it implies a regularity in length and 
amplitude not found in business fluctuations. 
What is true is that business conditions fluctuate 
through a period of prosperity and then through 
a period of depression, remaining at the peak of 
prosperity or in the trough of depression for only 
a short part of the period. 

Within recent times we can recall the very 
prosperous years of 16, 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
and the depression of 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
Sometimes we speak of such periods as “good 
times” and “hard times.” These terms carry 
with them other associations than merely the bal- 
ance of the accounting sheet. Indeed, it is not 


| NOR a long time the phenomenon of the 


* Wesley C. Mitchell, Business Cycles. 


surprising that the status of trade, business, and 
manufacturing should have an influence on vari- 
ous conditions of social life. In the paragraphs 
which follow there will be shown the results of 
certain investigations into the influence of busi- 
ness conditions on the particular social conditions 
studied. 

The way in which these investigations are usu- 
ally made is to secure a numerical index of the 
social condition under investigation, and to plot 
these indexes in a curve. Then it is observed 
whether the fluctuations of the curve of social 
conditions are synchronous with the fluctuations 
in the curve of business conditions. For instance, 
the marriage rate (the percentage of persons mar- 
ried during each year to the total population for 
that year) for certain states can be shown by 
charting to be quite generally greater in periods 
of prosperity and lower in periods of business 
depressions. The extent of similarity between 
the fluctuations between two such curves can be 
measured quite accurately by a coefficient of 
correlation which varies between .0 and 1. In 
the case of the two curves under discussion the 
coefficient of correlation is +0.87 (omitting the 
year 1918). : 

Business Failures. It is to be expected that 
more commercial and business enterprises would 
go into bankruptcy during periods of depression 
than in periods of prosperity. This has of course 
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long been known; after a panic, for instance, 
business failures spread like a contagion or an 
epidemic. Professor Persons has measured the 
relationship of these failures to wholesale prices 
and to pig iron production, and has found corre- 
lations of —0.6 and —0.7.4 An interesting ob- 
servation on this fact is that business failures 
tend to be seen in terms of personal ability. A 
man is said to be doing well if he succeeds in a 
business venture, whereas the particular success 
is due in part to the prosperous conditions, a 
social force. When a man fails in business, his 
failure is interpreted in terms of personal in- 
ability, whereas the business crisis and depression 
—a social force—may be the cause. Sometimes 
the process by which the business cycle causes 
failures is seen as a good thing, because it is 
said to weed out the inefficient and incompetent. 
On the other hand, to those dependent on the par- 
ticular businesses failing, such an effect of busi- 
ness cycles is a disaster. If the course of busi- 
ness ran more smoothly there probably would be 
fewer unfit drawn into enterprises and less 
occasion for weeding them out. 

Unemployment. When business _ enterprises 
fail some individuals naturally are out of employ- 
ment. But in many instances when there is no 
bankruptcy the number of laborers employed is 
cut down. Therefore we should naturally expect 
unemployment to increase during a business de- 
pression. We can all remember what ravages 
unemployment, that great terror of the working 
man, made during the hard times of 1914 and 
1921. In times of prosperity there is occasion- 
ally almost a shortage of labor. In 1909 Mr. 
Beveridge® showed that, for England, the curve 
of trade union figures for percentage unemployed 
from 1860 to 1907 fluctuated in close unison with 
the volume of foreign trade. In this country we 
have no unemployment statistics for the country 
as a whole. Only in a few states do we find 
statistics on unemployment, and they do not go 
back very far. Dr. Hart® has worked up esti- 
mates of unemployment as far back as 1902. 
These figures clearly indicate a high correlation 


*Warren M. Persons, “Construction of a Business Barom- 
eter,” American Economic Review, December 1916; also In- 
dices of General Business Conditions, p. 1 

* William H. Beveridge, “Unemployment, a Problem of In- 
dustry,” p. 42. 

* Hornell Hart, “Fluctuations of Unemployment in Cities of 
the United States, 1902 to 1907,” Studies from the Helen S. 
Trounstine Foundation, Vol. I, pp. 47-59. 


with the business cycle for that period. Mr, 
Hurlin’s*? employment index numbers for Massa- 
chusetts, which are of course the other side of 
the picture of unemployment, show a similar cor- 
relation. Dr. Berridge’s® very careful indexes of 
employment and unemployment, estimated from 
the available sources, show a correlation with 
monthly pig iron production for the period 1903- 
1914 of +0.89. Here, again, when an employee 
loses his job, as when a man loses his business, 
his loss is most frequently interpreted as a per- 
sonal failure. A laborer without a job is often 
thought of as being lazy or unwilling to work. 
There is, as is seen from the foregoing correla- 
tions, another side to the picture. Social forces 
are responsible for a vast amount of unemploy- 
ment. And here, again, is a very tragic effect of 
the fluctuations of business. 

Wages. Money wages tend to rise with ex- 
panding trade and to decrease or remain station- 
ary in business depressions. This fact is indi- 
cated by a comparison of the series of annual fig- 
ures for foreign trade and the series of wages 
for the same years as listed by Mr. Beveridge® 
in his study of the English data for the period 
1874-1907. On the other hand, real wages— 
hat is, wages expressed in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of money, of what the wages will buy 
—seem to diminish in times of prosperity and to 
increase in times of depression. Dr. Davies!® 
found a coefficient of correlation of —0.7 between 
real wages and wholesale prices. The increase 
in unemployment, however, may mean that the 
average family budget of the wage-earning 
classes is less ample in times of depression. 


Poor relief. Unemployment and business de- 
pressions would, it is thought, be expected to in- 
crease the task of a large group of social workers. 
Charity and the bread lines appear more impera- 
tive in hard times. Mr. Beveridge’s'! figures for 
pauperism, indoor, for England and Wales, 1857- 
1907, correspond closely in their fluctuations with 
foreign trade. Miss Howland}? has collected 


™Ralph G. Hurlin, “Three Decades of Employment Fluctu- 
ation,” Annalist, Oct. 24, 1921. 

8 William A. Berridge, “Cycles of re Aang and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, 1903-1914,” Jour. of the Amer. 
Statis. Ass'n, March and June, 1922. 

° Op. cit. 

1% George P. Davies, “Social Aspects of the Business Cycle,” 
Quer. Jour. of the Univ. of N. D., January, 1922. 

11 Op. cit. 

% Katherine E. Howland, “A Statistical Study of Poor Re 
lief,” Jour. of the Amer. Statis. Ass'n, December, 1922. 
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statistics of the numbers receiving poor relief in 
Massachusetts for the period 1892-1920. Using 
business failures as an index of the business cycle 
she found a correlation of +0.44, and with wages 
she found the correlation to be —0.62. 

Immigration. The immigrants to our shores 
came in waves concurrent with cycles of pros- 
perity before immigration was cut off by war and 
legislative enactment. The volume of immigra- 
tion is correlated with wholesale prices, 1879- 
1913, the coefficient as worked out by Professor 
Persons! being as high as +0.62. The immi- 
grant may come in search of liberty, to begin life 
anew, to escape religious oppression, or for other 
personal reasons ; but he tends to come in periods 
of economic prosperity. 

Strikes. One would expect strikes to be re- 
lated to prosperity and depression. If strikes 
were a spontaneous breaking out of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest due to hardship, grievances, and 
repressions within the walls of industry, we 
should look for more strikes in times of depres- 
sion, when foremen rule with a harsher hand. 
But if policy dictates strikes, more strikes might 
be expected in times of prosperity, because of the 
greater chances of winning. During prosperity 
there are greater profits, labor is scarcer, and 
there is less fear of the strikers losing their jobs 
—that is, less unemployment. Furthermore, 
unions are somewhat stronger in prosperity than 
in depression. It should also be recalled that real 
wages are less in prosperity. Dr. Hansen!‘ has 
investigated the number of strikes, 1881-1914, 
part of the record for the United States and part 
for Canada, and he concludes that in a period of 
long-run falling prices, 1881-1897, there are more 
strikes in business depression, the coefficient be- 
ing —0.34+0.15, while in a period of long-run 
rising prices there are more strikes in business 
prosperity, the coefficient being +0.49+0,12. It 
should be observed, however, that his two periods 
comprise only a very few years each, and of 
course fewer cycles. It is very probable also that 
strikes called by unions, non-union strikes, and 
the development of unionism in general may 
have something to do with the number of strikes 
in these two periods. 

Marriages. One of the earliest observations 
of the relations of social conditions to the business 


3 Loc. cit. 


Alvin H. Hansen, “Cycles of Strikes,” Amer. Econom. Rev., 
December, 1921. 
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cycle was on the marriage rate. In 1901 Mr. 
Hooker!® obtained a coefficient of correlation of 
+0.86 between the marriage rate in England and 
Wales and the amount of foreign trade, 1861- 
1895, foreign trade in England being used as 
representative of business fluctuations. In 1922 
Dr. Davies'® found for the United States a cor- 
relation between the marriage rate and wholesale 
prices, 1887-1906, of +0.67, wholesale prices be- 
ing taken as an index of the business cycle.- Sim- 
ilar results were found by Miss Thomas and my- 
self.17 The data of this particular investigation 
were for only six states, but they extended from 
1870 to 1920. The correlation coefficient was 
+0.87. It is to be expected that more marriages 
would occur when business is good, and fewer 
when business is bad, although the great size of 
the coefficienct of correlation is surprising. Dr. 
Yule thinks that the very large degree of corre- 
lation is due to the fact that the non-occurrence 
of the event in business depression means in many 
cases only a postponement until prosperity re- 
turns. Mr. Hooker finds that the correlation is 
greatest when the marriage rates of about a third 
of a year later are correlated with foreign trade. 
There thus seems to be a slight lag in the cor- 
respondence. 

Divorce. Professor Willcox!’ as early as 1893 
pointed out that in certain periods of trade de- 
pression the divorce rate was so low that he 
thought there must be a casual connection. This 
relationship has been further investigated by Miss 
Mack!® for the period 1867-1906 for the United 
States, and she finds the correlation with the busi- 
ness cycle to be +0.70. There are thus more 
divorces in times of prosperity than in periods of 
business depression. The reasons for this fact 
are perhaps more plausible on the economic than 
on the psychological side. It seems that there 
would be, in general, more repression during de- 
pression and less substitutive and sublimational 
activity than in times of prosperity, hence more 
incompatibility and more psychological unrest. 
Such psychological theories are of course highly 
speculative. The lag, if any, between the fluc- 
tuation of divorce and the fluctuations of busi- 


%R, H. Hooker, “On the Correlation of the Marriage Rate 


with “e Trade,” Jour. of the Royal Statis. Soc., Vol. 
LXIV, p. 485. 


6 Lee ‘Git. 
Loc. cit. 


1% Walter F. Willcox, “A Fred in Vital Statistics,” Polit. 
Sci. Quart., Vol. VIII, ’No. 
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long been known; after a panic, for instance, 
business failures spread like a contagion or an 
epidemic. Professor Persons has measured the 
relationship of these failures to wholesale prices 
and to pig iron production, and has found corre- 
lations of —0.6 and —0.7.4 An interesting ob- 
servation on this fact is that business failures 
tend to be seen in terms of personal ability. A 
man is said to be doing well if he succeeds in a 
business venture, whereas the particular success 
is due in part to the prosperous conditions, a 
social force. When a man fails in business, his 
failure is interpreted in terms of personal in- 
ability, whereas the business crisis and depression 
—a social force—may be the cause. Sometimes 
the process by which the business cycle causes 
failures is seen as a good thing, because it is 
said to weed out the inefficient and incompetent. 
On the other hand, to those dependent on the par- 
ticular businesses failing, such an effect of busi- 
ness cycles is a disaster. If the course of busi- 
ness ran more smoothly there probably would be 
fewer unfit drawn into enterprises and less 
occasion for weeding them out. 

Unemployment. When business enterprises 
fail some individuals naturally are out of employ- 
ment. But in many instances when there is no 
bankruptcy the number of laborers employed is 
cut down. Therefore we should naturally expect 
unemployment to increase during a business de- 
pression. We can all remember what ravages 
unemployment, that great terror of the working 
man, made during the hard times of 1914 and 
1921. In times of prosperity there is occasion- 
ally almost a shortage of labor. In 1909 Mr. 
Beveridge® showed that, for England, the curve 
of trade union figures for percentage unemployed 
from 1860 to 1907 fluctuated in close unison with 
the volume of foreign trade. In this country we 
have no unemployment statistics for the country 
as a whole. Only in a few states do we find 
statistics on unemployment, and they do not go 
back very far. Dr. Hart® has worked up esti- 
mates of unemployment as far back as 1902. 
These figures clearly indicate a high correlation 


*Warren M. Persons, “Construction of a Business Barom- 
eter,” American Economic Review, December 1916; also In- 
dices of General Business Conditions, p. 182. 

® William H. Beveridge, ‘‘Unemployment, a Problem of in- 
dustry,” p. 42 

* Hornell Hart, “Fluctuations of Unemployment in Cities of 
the United States, 1902 to 1907,” Studies from the Helen S. 
Trounstine Foundation, Vol. I, pp. 47-59. 


with the business cycle for that period. Mr, 
Hurlin’s? employment index numbers for Massa- 
chusetts, which are of course the other side of 
the picture of unemployment, show a similar cor- 
relation. Dr. Berridge’s® very careful indexes of 
employment and unemployment, estimated from 
the available sources, show a correlation with 
monthly pig iron production for the period 1903- 
1914 of +0.89. Here, again, when an employee 
loses his job, as when a man loses his business, 
his loss is most frequently interpreted as a per- 
sonal failure. A laborer without a job is often 
thought of as being lazy or unwilling to work. 
There is, as is seen from the foregoing correla- 
tions, another side to the picture. Social forces 
are responsible for a vast amount of unemploy- 
ment. And here, again, is a very tragic effect of 
the fluctuations of business. 

Wages. Money wages tend to rise with ex- 
panding trade and to decrease or remain station- 
ary in business depressions. This fact is indi- 
cated by a comparison of the series of annual fig- 
ures for foreign trade and the series of wages 
for the same years as listed by Mr. Beveridge® 
in his study of the English data for the period 
1874-1907. On the other hand, real wages— 
that is, wages expressed in terms of the purchas- 
ing power of money, of what the wages will buy 
—seem to diminish in times of prosperity and to 
increase in times of depression. Dr. Davies’? 
found a coefficient of correlation of —0.7 between 
real wages and wholesale prices. The increase 
in unemployment, however, may mean that the 
average family budget of the wage-earning 
classes is less ample in times of depression. 


Poor relief. Unemployment and business de- 
pressions would, it is thought, be expected to in- 
crease the task of a large group of social workers. 
Charity and the bread lines appear more impera- 
tive in hard'times. Mr. Beveridge’s'! figures for 
pauperism, indoor, for England and Wales, 1857- 
1907, correspond closely in their fluctuations with 
foreign trade. Miss Howland? has collected 


7 Ralph G. Hurlin, “Three Decades of Employment Fluctu- 
ation,” v Aunties, Oct. 24, 1921. 

® William A. Berridge, “Cycles of Emplo ment and Unem- 
ployment in the United States, Lg 1914,” Jour. of the Amer. 
Statis. Ass'n, March and June, 1 : 

° Op. cit. 

1 George P. Davies, “Social Aspects of the Business Cycle,” 
Quar. Tour. of the Univ. of N. D., January, 192 

1 Op. cit. 

Katherine E. Howland, “A Statistical Study of Poor Re 
lief,” Jour. of the Amer. Statis. Ass’n, December, 1922. 
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statistics of the numbers receiving poor relief in 
Massachusetts for the period 1892-1920. Using 
business failures as an index of the business cycle 
she found a correlation of +0.44, and with wages 
she found the correlation to be —0.62. 

Immigration. The immigrants to our shores 
came in waves concurrent with cycles of pros- 
perity before immigration was cut off by war and 
legislative enactment. The volume of immigra- 
tion is correlated with wholesale prices, 1879- 
1913, the coefficient as worked out by Professor 
Persons!® being as high as +0.62. The immi- 
grant may come in search of liberty, to begin life 
anew, to escape religious oppression, or for other 
personal reasons ; but he tends to come in periods 
of economic prosperity. 

Strikes. One would expect strikes to be re- 
lated to prosperity and depression. If strikes 
were a spontaneous breaking out of dissatisfac- 
tion and unrest due to hardship, grievances, and 
repressions within the walls of industry, we 
should look for more strikes in times of depres- 
sion, when foremen rule with a harsher hand. 
But if policy dictates strikes, more strikes might 
be expected in times of prosperity, because of the 
greater chances of winning. During prosperity 
there are greater profits, labor is scarcer, and 
there is less fear of the strikers losing their jobs 
—that is, less unemployment. Furthermore, 
unions are somewhat stronger in prosperity than 
in depression. It should also be recalled that real 
wages are less in prosperity. Dr, Hansen! has 
investigated the number of strikes, 1881-1914, 
part of the record for the United States and part 
for Canada, and he concludes that in a period of 
long-run falling prices, 1881-1897, there are more 
strikes in business depression, the coefficient be- 
ing —0.34+0.15, while in a period of long-run 
rising prices there are more strikes in business 
prosperity, the coefficient being +0.49+0,12. It 
should be observed, however, that his two periods 
comprise only a very few years each, and of 
course fewer cycles. It is very probable also that 
strikes called by unions, non-union strikes, and 
the development of unionism in general may 
have something to do with the number of strikes 
in these two periods. 

Marriages. One of the earliest observations 
of the relations of social conditions to the business 


3 Loc. cit. 


4 Alvin H. aoe, “Cycles of Strikes,””’ Amer. Econom. Rev., 
December, 1921 


cycle was on the marriage rate. In 1901 Mr. 
H»oker!® obtained a coefficient of correlation of 
+0.86 between the marriage rate in England and 
Wales and the amount of foreign trade, 1861- 
1895, foreign trade in England being used as 
representative of business fluctuations. In 1922 
Dr. Davies!® found for the United States a cor- 
relation between the marriage rate and wholesale 
prices, 1887-1906, of +-0.67, wholesale prices be- 
ing taken as an index of the business cycle.- Sim- 
ilar results were found by Miss Thomas and my- 
self.17 The data of this particular investigation 
were for only six states, but they extended from 
1870 to 1920. The correlation coefficient was 
+0.87. It is to be expected that more marriages 
would occur when business is good, and fewer 
when business is bad, although the great size of 
the coefficienct of correlation is surprising. Dr. 
Yule thinks that the very large degree of corre- 
lation is due to the fact that the non-occurrence 
of the event in business depression means in many 
cases only a postponement until prosperity re- 
turns. Mr. Hooker finds that the correlation is 
greatest when the marriage rates of about a third 
of a year later are correlated with foreign trade. 
There thus seems to be a slight lag in the cor- 
respondence. 

Divorce. Professor Willcox!’ as early as 1893 
pointed out that in certain periods of trade de- 
pression the divorce rate was so low that he 
thought there must be a casual connection. This 
relationship has been further investigated by Miss 
Mack!® for the period 1867-1906 for the United 
States, and she finds the correlation with the busi- 
ness cycle to be +0.70. There are thus more 
divorces in times of prosperity than in periods of 
business depression. The reasons for this fact 
are perhaps more plausible on the economic than 
on the psychological side. It seems that there 
would be, in general, more repression during de- 
pression and less substitutive and sublimational 
activity than in times of prosperity, hence more 
incompatibility and more psychological unrest. 
Such psychological theories are of course highly 
speculative. The lag, if any, between the fluc- 
tuation of divorce and the fluctuations of busi- 
RH. Hooker, “On the Correlation of the Marriage Rate 
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ness is not great. The size of the correlation 
coefficient is impressive. 

Births. The birth rate does not seem to be 
very highly correlated with the business cycle. 
Birth statistics are not fully recorded in the 
United States. For several states,2° however, 
there are birth rates for the period 1870-1920. 
When these rates are correlated with the figures 
of the business cycle for the preceding year, the 
coefficient of correlation is +0.33+-0.07. These 
figures indicate, therefore, that with a one-year 
lag there are more births in prosperity than in 
depression, though of course this conclusion may 
be due to the fact that there are more marriages 
in prosperity, and not necessarily to any direct 
influence of business conditions on fertility. These 
results have not been confirmed (or refuted) by 
the researches of other persons. The English 
data on births, studied by the same investigators, 
show a correlation with foreign trade, 1874-1910, 
of + 0.15 + 11.. 

Deaths. One would probably guess that there 
would be more deaths in business depression. 
Such a guess would be suggested by the known 
fact that the infant death rate is much greater in 
the lower income groups, and the common ob- 
servation that tuberculosis is a disease of poverty. 
But it should be recalled that real wages are prob- 
ably higher in business depression, though un- 
employment is much greater. As to evidence, 
Professor Huntington,?! from his statistics of 
the death rate in certain regions of the United 
States, concludes that a high death rate regularly 


precedes hard times while a low death rate pre- . 


cedes prosperity, and he argues from these state- 
ments that health and ill health are causes of 
the business cycle, not results. His analysis and 
data seem not thoroughly convincing, however. 
The fact that for certain regions of the United 
States there are more deaths in prosperity and 
fewer in depression appears to be confirmed by 
the investigations of Miss Thomas and myself 
for the period 1870-1920, the correlation between 
the business cycle and the death rate being +-0.6. 
This conclusion is most surprising and striking ; 
but the fact is not to be doubted, it is thought, 
unless the death rate statistics are inaccurate. 
Although this relationship between deaths and the 


® Ogburn and Thomas, loc. cit. 
% Ellsworth Huntington, World Power and Evolution, p. 29. 








2 Ogburn and Thomas, loc. cit. 








business cycle for the United States areas, 1870- 
1920, seems to be established, it is probably not 
wise to conclude without further research that 
prosperity causes an increase in the death rate, 
and depression causes a decrease in the death 
rate. Before drawing such a conclusion of causal 
relationship certain other factors, known to 
be powerful in influence on the death rate, should 
be reckoned in, namely, climate, epidemics, and 
health programs. These factors might be so 
powerful as to prove for so short a period an 
altogether spurious relationship. Still, we do not 
know that they would. The whole matter is one 
of doubt. 

Suicides. The statistics of suicides for one 
hundred cities in the United States, 1900-1920, 
as published by Mr. Hoffman, have been studied?? 
and found to vary in cycles. These suicide cycles 
were found to be correlated with the -business 
cycles of the same period, the coefficient being 
—0.74. One would probably have guessed that 
the suicide rate was greater in hard times than 
in good times, but it is doubted whether one would 


have guessed such a high relationship as has been . 


found to exist. Apparently, the conditions of 
business have a tremendous influence on one’s 
morale. Morale may be a matter of degree, 
suicide being an index of the extreme cases. 
Crime. In 1909 Mr. Beveridge compared with 
his curve showing fluctuations in foreign trade 
and the bank rate certain statistics of crime. He 
noted that there was some correspondence in the 
cyclical movement, and thought that this was due 
to the fact that such a large percentage of the 
crimes recorded were larcenies. Dr. Davies?® 
found that the annual admissions to New York 
state prisons, 1896-1915, were correlated with the 
price cycle for the same period, the coefficient 
being —0.41. Miss Thomas and I correlated the 
total convictions in courts of record for New 
York state, 1870-1920, with the business cycle 
and found a correlation of —0.35. There seems 
to be little doubt, therefore, that the total volume 
of crime is greater in business depressions. Crime 


is of course quite complex, and while it is to be’ 


expected, perhaps, that crimes against property 
should increase in hard times, it is not necessarily 
to be expected that this would be true of other 
types of crime. 
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figures for convictions for drunkenness indicate 
just the opposite effect, namely, that there are 
more of these convictions in prosperous years. 

The New York state figures for convictions 
for offenses against the person, exclusive of of- 
fenses against property with violence, show a cor- 
relation with the business cycle of —0.12+ 0.09. 
If there is any increase in offenses against the 
person in business depression, it appears to be 
slight. 

Consumption of alcoholic beverages. In gen- 
eral, the per capita consumption of beer is greater 
in prosperity and less in business depression, as 
is shown by Mr. Beveridge’s figures for England 
and Wales. This seems to be true also for wines 
and spirits. For the United States, Dr. Davies 
found a correlation of +0.78 between the per 
capita consumption of liquor and wholesale prices 
for the period 1895-1914. Also it is remembered 
that the convictions for drunkenness are greater 
in prosperous years. 

Religious activities. It has been remarked that 
religious “revivals” are somewhat more frequent 
and more successful in periods of business de- 
pression. It has also been said that interest in 
spiritistic phenomena is greater at such times. 
Mr. Babson has commented frequently on the in- 
crease in church activities during periods of busi- 
ness depression. Dr. Davies has correlated the 
increase in membership in the Congregational and 
Methodist churches with wholesale prices (an in- 
dex of the business cycle) for the period 1875- 
1894, and he finds the very high correlation of 
—0.67. The coefficient is high, and it seems 
probable that there is a causal relationship. It 
may not be that man turns away from God when 
prosperous, but it does seem that he seeks the 
Lord in hard times. 

Labor policies and liberal programs. Not the 
least interesting of the effects of the business 
cycle is the attitude toward labor, which is more 
or less at the heart of the liberal and radical 
movement. During 1915, ’16, ’17, ’18, and ’19 
there was quite an impetus of this movement. 
Much was heard of industrial democracy, em- 
ployee representation, works councils, efficiency, 
employment offices, personnel managers, welfare 
work, the creative impulse in industry, labor 
turnover, psychological tests, vestibule training 
schools, the bonus, the basic eight-hour day, etc. 
Many persons felt that all this heralded the dawn 
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of a better day. But since 1920 these terms are 
seldom seen in print, and these issues are little 
discussed. They seem to have dropped out. Can 
it be that the business cycle is responsible? This 
point has been discussed by Professor Douglas? 
and by myself.25 

One phase of the prosperity period is increased 
profits and a diminished labor supply. During 
the upward trend of the business cycle in the war 
period, 1917-19, profits. were extraordinarily 
large, and the labor supply was so diminished as 
to be called a labor shortage. Labor turnover 
increased greatly, from 100 in 1913-14 to 216 in 
1917-18.26 Labor usually turned over for higher 
wages, and labor turnover also ineant additional 
cost to the employer incident to getting and 
breaking in a new force. Public employment 
offices sprang up. The fear of losing his job was 
removed from the laborer. Foremen could not 
boss or dismiss so readily. The workmen tended 
to get a hearing before some tribunal. Personnel 
managers took over the duties of the foremen. 
They investigated grievances and tried to incul- 
cate cooperation. Welfare work increased. The 
workmen were in a much better position to force 
permission to join the union, and to win recog- 
nition for the union. Trade union membership 
increased greatly, by millions. To combat the 
unions and to interest. the workmen, employers 
started company unions, schemes of industrial 
democracy, works councils, and other forms of 
employee representation. Production per capita 
fell. Professor Douglas cites data from Chicago 
that indicates an average of 1500-1600 bricks laid 
per eight-hour day in 1914-16, while in 1918-20 
the average was 700-800; and during the de- 
pression of 1921 and 1922, in other industries 
production increased from 100 to 135. Dr. 
Davies has found a correlation between per capita 
production and wholesale prices, 1870-1920, of 
-+-0.4. So there was a consistent propaganda of 
increased production, accompanied by vestibule 
training schools and psychological tests, during 
the war period. Absenteeism was met by the 
bonus. Most of these activities were highly ap- 
proved by the liberal. But with the surplus of 
labor and the falling profits of 1921 and 1922 


* Paul H. Douglas, “Personnel Problems and the Business 
Cycle,”’ Administration, July, 1922 

* “The Effects of Business Conditions on Social Programs,” 
Association Monthly, October, 1921. 

% Brissenden and Frankel, “The Mobility of Industrial 
Labor,” Polit. Sci. Quart., December, 1920. 
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most of these structures have crumbled. It 
seems, therefore, that for the last business cycle, 
at least, labor policies and liberal programs have 
been profoundly affected by business conditions. 

Conclusions. It is seen, therefore, that fluc- 
tuations in the state of business affect, in most 
cases strongly, business failures, wages, unem- 
ployment, destitution, immigration, strikes, mar- 
riage, divorce, births, suicides, crime, liquor con- 
sumption, religious activities, and liberal labor 
policies. I have cited only the social conditions 
that have been subjected to rigorous scientific 
analysis. No doubt the social force of the busi- 
ness cycle is much more wide-spread. If so, 
probably further research will show it. 

One conclusion to be drawn is that the quanti- 
tative determination of the influence of the busi- 
ness cycle on social conditions is the measure- 
ment of a social force of magnitude and import- 
ance. Frequently failure, wages, poverty, mar- 
riage, crime, etc., are seen as purely individual 
problems, in terms of personality, will power, and 
individual behavior, as though the subjective free 
will of the individual were responsible, in a purely 
personal way. But there is another side to the 
picture. Here we have shown the objective de- 
terminism of a social force that profoundly affects 
social conditions. Since such a social force ex- 
ists, there is value in seeing it as a social force 


and not trying to treat the situation in terms of 
individuals and personalities. 

The thought at once arises, can the violence of 
business fluctuations be lessened? The idea pre- 
sents itself as a sort of new program for social 
refortiis, the attainment of which would mean 
far-reaching and wide-spread effects. The elimi- 
nation or modification of the business cycle, in 
general, appears highly desirable, particularly the 
elimination of business depressions. It is true 
that there are fewer divorces and more religion 
in periods of business depression. Of course, 
gains from a lessened business depression would 
be counterbalanced by a lessened prosperity. 
Still, stable conditions of business would mean less 
unemployment, less crime, and less destitution. 
But it is not at all clear that this social force can 
be controlled. Mr. Beveridge calls it the pulse of 
the nation. He had in mind its effects, no doubt, 
rather than its necessity. Perhaps a stabilized 
dollar, or a regulated interest rate, or a dissemi- 
nation of information regarding business fore- 
casting would do much to lessen the fluctuations 
of business. This might be true even if weather 
be a cause. The matter of control or prevention 
has been little studied. We cannot predict what 
further research and human effort may accom- 
plish. But one thing is certain: We should not 
act in ignorance of this social force, and our 
efforts should be timed in accordance with it. 


THE USE OF BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Louis R. Witson 


ating class of the State Normal and Indus- 

trial School in June, 1897, the late Walter 
Hines Page, in the course of an address entitled 
“The Forgotten Man,” said: “There are no great 
libraries in the state, nor do the people yet read, 
nor have the publishing houses. yet reckoned them 
as patrons, except the publishers of school books,” 
That was a quarter of a century ago, just when 
the first public library in North Carolina was 
being established in Durham, and three years be- 
fore the State Literary and Historical Associa- 


G PEAKING in Greensboro before the gradu- 


tion proposed the establishment of what have — 


-come to be known as the thirty dollar school 
libraries. 


Since 1897, as will be shown later in this 
paper, the situation which Mr. Page so correctly 
described, has vastly improved. But the im- 
provement has fallen so far short of what is de- 
sirable that it should be that recent investiga- 
tions made by Mr. Ben Dixon McNeill and Miss 
Nell Battle Lewis, of the News and Observer, 
and by the editors of the University News Letter, 
prove conclusively that what Mr. Page said in 
the late 1890’s is relatively true in the early 
1920’s. Today North Carolina has no truly great 
library running up into the hundreds of thousands 
of volumes, North Carolinians by and large are 
not yet a reading people, and the publishing 
houses, other than those that publish school texts 
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or high priced but little used subscription sets 
sold by agents, have not reckoned North Caro- 
linians as their patrons, despite the fact that the 
state stands fifth in the nation in the value of its 
agricultural products, ninth or tenth in the amount 
of federal income taxes it pays, and is building 
roads at the rate of $50,000,000 biennually. 

Mr. Page offered no statistics in support of his 
statement. In the discussion which follows sta- 
tistics are offered not so much for the purpose of 
supporting the statement as for showing just what 
the situation is in the state in order that proper 
measures may be devised to change it for the 
better. 


Pusiic LIBRARIES 


According to the statistics appearing in the 
June, 1922, issue of The North Carolina Library 
Bulletin, only 35 of the 62 towns in the state hav- 
ing populations of from 2,000 to 48,000 possessed 
public libraries, and the total number of public 
and semi-public libraries for 100 counties and a 
total population of approximately 2,600,000 was 
64 for white people and three for negroes. These 
67 libraries contained a total of 213,408 volumes 
(or one book to every 12 men, women, and child- 
ren), a number which causes the state to rank 
extremely low in public library facilities, and 
which exceeds the number of automobiles and 
motor vehicles housed in garages in the state 
by only 64,981. That is, if the library service 
had been evenly distributed, each library would 
have served an average of 40,000 inhabitants, and 
each book an average of 12 persons. Further- 
more, 30 of these 64 libraries reported incomes 
for all purposes ranging from a pitiful $16.95 to 
$950.17, and the 64 plus the 3 colored libraries 
reported a total income of only $83,031, or 3% 
cents per man, woman, and child for all North 
Carolina. Winston, with a population of 48,395, 
led with $8,861, a per capita expenditure of 18 
cents, whereas the standard recommended by the 
American Library Association is $1.00, or five 
times as much. Charlotte, Raleigh, and Greens- 
boro had library incomes slightly above $8,000, 
while Asheville and Durham received $7,445 and 
$6,757 respectively. 

Similarly, statistics concerning the addition of 
new volumes, the number of borrowers in the 
state, and the total circulation, show that although 
there were only 191,246 volumes on the shelves 


at the beginning of the year, only 22,162 new 
volumes—less than one to every 100 inhabitants 
—were added during the year, that only 85,882 
inhabitants—one in every thirty—were registered 
as borrowers, and the total circulation of the 
213,408 volumes among the 85,882, not the 2,- 
600,000, was 727,905. Asheville, with a book 
collection of 10,949 and a population of 28,504, 
circulated 99,218 volumes, the largest total for 
any North Carolina city, which, when measured 
by the standard American library turnover of five 
per capita, should have been 142,520, or 42 per 
cent greater than it actually was. In addition to 
these loans, the North Carolina Library Com- 
mission circulated 616 traveling libraries of 40 
volumes each in 414 stations in 98 countiés, and 
loaned a total of 15,659 titles through its pack- 
age library service. But with all this done, the 
circulation of public library books involved not 
more than 100,000 families or 500,000 men, 
women, and children, leaving the remaining 
2,100,000 inhabitants without public library 
service. 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

The school population of North Carolina today 
is approximately 900,000. Of this number 850,- 
000 are pupils in the common schools, 40,000 are 
pupils in high schools, and 10,000 are college stu- 
dents. 

Prior to March 1901, the common schools had, 
practically speaking, no books. By legislative en- 
actment in 1901 provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of $30 original libraries containing an 
average of 85 volumes, and later $15 supple- 
mentary libraries containing 35 volumes. On 
November 30, 1920, there were 4,960 of the 
original libraries, containing a total of approxi- 
mately 421,600 volumes and costing $148,800, and 
2,331 of the supplementary libraries, containing 
81,565 volumes and costing $34,965. One half 
of the common schools of the state had no li- 
braries at all. That is, in the twenty years from 
1901 to 1920, $183,768 was spent to acquire 503,- 
165 books for one half of the school children of 
the state to read. To date, the other half have 
gone bookless except as they have drawn upon 
funds other than those appropriated by the state 
and counties. 

In addition to the fact that no provision has 
been made for one half of the schools, it is also 
true that failure to provide the most careful sort 
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of oversight of the libraries established has re- 
sulted in many instances in only their partial use. 

Questionnaires covering the white schools of 
Orange, Guilford, and Wayne counties for 1921- 
22 show the following situation: 

Orange County. Of 48 white schools in Or- 
ange, including the graded schools of Chapel Hill 
and Hillsboro, seven have no libraries whatever, 
and the 1,586 pupils enrolled have access to’a 
total of 3,692 volumes, or slightly more than two 
books per pupil. Eighteen of the 41 libraries are 
open only during the session. In answer to the 
direct question as to how much the books are 
used during term time, ten out of the 25 teachers 
answering responded, “not very much.” One high 
school spent $150 for new books. Three other 
schools spent $10, $20, and $5 respectively for 
new books. The other 44 spent nothing. Four 
schools subscribed for a total of 23 newspapers 
and magazines, the other 44 for none. Practically 
every teacher reported the presence of some books 
in the homes of the pupils, but one concluded the 
questionnaire with the comment that ve patrons 
seemed to take scarcely any interest in schools, 
books or newspapers. 

Guilford County. In Guilford county 70 
schools reported 7,333 pupils enrolled. The city 
schools of Greensboro, which own from 10,000 to 
12,000 volumes, and which are spending $2,000 
for books and $250 for periodicals this year, were 
not included. Forty-six of the schools taught 
only the first seven grades; 24 taught from one 
to four grades of high school subjects. Sixty- 
two of the 70 had libraries with a total of 8,975 
volumes. Only 25 of the libraries were open in 
the summer, 29 reported a monthly total circula- 
tion of 1,165 or 40 volumes per school, and only 
$743.15 or ten cents per pupil was spent for 
new books during the year. Twenty schools 
possessed an encyclopedia, 27 an unabridged dic- 
tionary, and 15 subscribed for newspapers and 
magazines. The others lacked these indispensable 
aids to first class school work. Teachers indi- 
cated the presence of books and papers in the 
majority of homes, and a number of schools re- 
ported the use of library material from the public 
library at Greensboro which maintains a county 
service. ; 

Wayne County. Forty-eight schools outside of 
Goldsboro in Wayne county reported 3,331 pupils 
enrolled. Forty-five possessed libraries totaling 


4,041 volumes, and 24 were open in the summer. 
Fourteen schools reported a total monthly circu- 
lation of 254 volumes or an average of 18 per 
school per month. Nineteen schools reported 
efforts to improve their libraries, a total of 
$195.10 having been raised for this purpose. 
Nine schools owned an encyclopedia, 26 an un- 
abridged dictionary, and 13 subscribed for period- 
icals. Forty of the teachers reported the pres- 


ence of papers and magazines in the homes of 
the pupils, and 37 the presence of books. 


Hicu ScxHoor Lisraries 

Figures for high school libraries in North Caro- 
lina are practically non-existent. No special fund 
other than that for the $30 and $15 libraries has 
been appropriated by the state and counties for 
the purchase of books for high school libraries, 
and as a result no record has been kept by the 
State Department of Education. Schools here and 
there have secured funds for books in various 
ways, but no permanent policy has been provided 
for their steady, adequate upbuilding. Only in 
1921 was the possession of a library of 300 vol- 
umes by junior high schools and 500 volumes by 
senior high schools set by the State Department 
of Education as a pre-requisite to being placed in 
the class of accredited schools, and an adequate’ 
list prepared by the state high school inspector 
from which the books could be selected. 

Book collections small. How deplorable the 
situation has been was indicated by the answers 
to a questionnaire concerning high school facili- 
ties submitted to 100 freshmen in the University 
in 1921-22. Of the 100 freshmen, 96 replied that 
they had the use of some form of library in high 
school. Four had not. Seventy-six reported the 
presence of reference books in the school library. 
Eighty-five had access to an encyclopedia or un- 
abridged dictionary, fifty-eight to an atlas, and 
thirty-nine, through their connection with the 
High School Debating Union, had used package 
library material from the University library and 
twenty-six from the North Carolina Library 
Commission. Only 33 had had access to a public 
library, had learned how to use a dictionary card 
catalogue, and were able on the first day of their 
college career, to use the tools which a great col- 
lege library places at the disposal of its students. 
To the other 67 the card catalogue, the periodical 
indexes, the bibliographical works, the whole li- 
brary, in fact, around which their college work 
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gan, to an exclusive total of 457,847. 


should revolve, was an unknown quantity. These 
67 presented the necessary 15 units in English, 
history, science, and language. But the funda- 
mental unit, the unit of knowing how to use a 
well-equipped modern library, they, and their 
less fortunate high school classmates who stayed 
at home and whose future self-education is al- 
most entirely dependent upon the use of what 
Carlyle called the peoples’ university—the public 
library—they failed to acquire. 


CoLLEGE LIBRARIES 


College libraries, seemingly, have fared better 


than any other class in the state. But even in 
their case the record is far from what it must be 
if the students have at their hands the books 
which are essential to their adequate training. 
From the report appearing in The North Carolina 
Library Bulletin for June, 1922, there were 416,- 
353 volumes in the libraries of 26 North Caro- 
lina colleges, the state library, and the library of 
the supreme court, and 27,960 were in the libra- 
ries of six colored institutions. The grand total 
was 444,313 volumes, the largest single collection 
being that of the University, which numbered 
108,405 volumes. These same institutions added 
a total of 25,479 new books during the year and 
regularly received 2,807 newspapers and period- 
icals of a permanent nature. No statistics of in- 
come and expenditure were given. Six of the 
institutions added less than 100 volumes during 
the year. The actual figures were from 16 to 62. 
Five added between 101 and 200 volumes, nine 
between 201 and 500, four between 501. and 
1,000, six between 1,001 and 2,000, one between 
2,001 and 8,000, and one over 8,000. The grand 
total, including state library and supreme court, 
was only 25,479, a total less by 505 than the 25,- 
984 added to the library of the University of 
California alone. The library of the University 
of Michigan came within 26 of the total, Yale 
doubled it, and Harvard with 73,100 volumes 
practically trebbled it! 

Total collections small. Not only are the an- 
nual additions small but the collections to which 
they are added are far too limited. To add 16 
volumes to a collection which at the end of the 
year totals only 2,014 is quite different from ad- 
ding 2,047 to a collection which at the end of the 
year totals 59,000, or 25,453, in the case of Michi- 
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As compared with the libraries of colleges and 
universities in the North and West, the libraries 
of these North Carolina institutions are fearfully 
outdistanced. Wesleyan University, the Metho- 
dist college of Connecticut, had 125,000 volumes 
in 1921. Haverford College, the Friends col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, had 80,000; the State 
Normal College of Michigan had 45,000; the 
State Agricultural College of Iowa had 80,000; 
Wellesley and Smith, two colleges for women in 
Massachusetts, had 100,000 and 78,600 respec- 
tively, and the collections at Johns Hopkins and 
Princeton, not to mention the really big collections 
of Columbia and Yale and Harvard, ran well up 
beyond the quarter of a million mark. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Since Mr. Page made his address in Greens- 
boro, newspapers and periodical magazines have 
sprung up on every hand. Daily rural free de- 
livery has penetrated every quarter and, seem- 
ingly, the state has made a tremendous advance in 
its reading of these two types of literature. But 
when a study of the circulations of these types 
of publication is made, it becomes evident that 
North Carolina ranks approximately 44th or 45th 
from the top among the 48 states in its reading 
of material of this sort. According to The 
Editor and Publisher for June, 1922, North Caro- 
lina’s 9 morning and 27 afternoon dailies were 
circulating 188,781 copies, or one copy to every 
13.5 inhabitants. Massachusetts led the country 
with a circulation of one copy to every 1.9 in- 
habitants. The average for the United States 
was one copy to every 3.6 persons. North Caro- 
lina ranked 45th from the top, or 3rd from the 
bottom, with South Carolina, New Mexico, and 
Mississippi below. The mailing lists of the 
Greensboro Daily News, News and Observer, 
Charlotte Observer, North Carolina Christian 
Advocate, Biblical Recorder, Charity and Child- 
ren, Orphan's Friend, and University News Let- 
ter run from 17,500 to 30,000 and, if read by an 
average of 5 persons, reach from 87,500 to 150,- 
000 people, while The Progressive Farmer and 
The North Carolina Health Bulletin, with 50,000 
circulation, reach approximately 250,000 people, 
or one in every 10 in the state. 

Unpleasant facts. Statistics published in 
1921 by the circulation and advertising depart- 
ments of The Ladies Home Journal, The Literary 
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Digest, and The Saturday Evening Post—three 
of the most popular and widely disseminated 
journals of the country—show that North Caro- 
lina ranks low in her reading of these publications. 

One North Carolinian out of every 138 re- 
ceived a copy of The Literary Digest in 1921, 
while the average for the United States was one 
in every 85. Only one person in 149 in North 
Carolina received a copy of The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, against an average of one in every 50 
throughout the rest of the country. North Caro- 
lina postmasters and news agencies delivered one 
copy of The Ladies Home Journal to one person 
in 116, whereas their colleagues throughout the 
country did practically twice as big business. 
They handed out a copy to an average of one out 
of every 65 men, women, and children, which 
means, of course, that North Carolina, when 
measured by averages, receives less than one half 
her quota of these publications. Stated differ- 


ently in the terms of rank among the forty-eight 
states, Oregon, which is a much younger state 
than North Carolina and has its Japanese prob- 
lem, ranks first in the circulation of The Ladies 
Home Journal with one copy to every 33 inhabi- 


tants, North Carolina ranks 40th, with one copy 
to every 117, and Mississippi stands at the bot- 
tom with one copy to every 181 of her citizens. 
In the case of The Literary Digest and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, North Carolina ranks 42nd 
and 46th respectively, while 73-year-old Cali- 
fornia leads in both instances with one copy to 
every 41 and 22 inheoitants respectively. 

Among ourselves. Coming closer home than 
California, North Carolina makes a poor show- 
ing among her immediate neighbors. In the case 
of The Ladies Home Journal (the state makes 
its best showing in its reading of this publication, 
thanks to the women, rather than in The Literary 
Digest and The Saturday Evening Post) North 
Carolina ranks 40th. Florida (assisted by her 
tourists, possibly) ranks 25th; Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Virginia, and Texas also stand 
ahead of her. Tennessee equals her, and Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Mississippi stand below her. 

In the case of The Literary Digest Arkansas, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Mississippi fall below her, whereas in the 
case of The Saturday Evening Post all outrank 
her except Mississippi and South Carolina. 


County quotas. Coming still closer home, the 
analyses of circulations furnished by these three 
journals together with The Progressive Farmer 
make clear the further fact that not all North 
Carolina counties read equally. The national ad- 
vertiser who runs a page advertisement in The 
Literary Digest, for example, does not have the 
same number per capita of readers in all of the 
100 counties. Only 3 copies of this publication 
were received by or sold to residents of Graham 
county during the week in April, 1921, when the 
audit was made. But even with that the average 
of one copy to every 1,624 inhabitants was higher 
than that of Alleghany with 4 copies distributed 
over a total population of 7,403, or one copy to 
every 1,850 inhabitants! Buncombe, on the other 
hand, with its 64,148 inhabitants, received 1,454 
copies, or one copy to every 44 inhabitants, and 
thereby led the state, while Mecklenburg, New 
Hanover, Pasquotank, and Wake followed in 
close order with 65, 67, 70, and 73 respectively. 

Among the farmers. An analysis of the cir- 
culation of The Progressive Farmer shows the 
same thing, with the difference that the leader- 
ship passes from Buncombe to Randolph. Ran- 
dolph, with a total mailing list of 978 (at the 
time the audit was made) led with one copy to 
every 31 inhabitants: Buncombe dropped to 88th 
position with one copy to every 117 inhabitants, 
and Alleghany moved up six places from the bot- 
tom to 94th, with one copy to every 160 of her 
citizens, yielding the lowest position to Dare with 
a total of twelve copies to a population of 5,115, 
or one paper to every 426. 

Combined circulation. Analyses of the circu- 
lations of single papers, however, do not give an 
adequate picture of what North Carolina counties 
read. Consequently, the combined circulations 
of The Literary Digest, The Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, The Saturday Evening Post and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer give a cross-section picture of 
North Carolina reading never given before, and 
one which should receive the careful study of 
everyone interested in the economic as well as the 
social and cultural development of the state. 

Buncombe, with a total of 5,000 copies of the 
four papers combined, leads with the highest per 
capita circulation of one copy to every 13 in- 
habitants. Mecklenburg has the greatest total, 
5,310, but ranks 3rd, being outdistanced by New 
Hanover with a total of 2,967, or one paper to 
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every 15 people. Forsyth, in spite of the fact 
that it contains the largest city in the state, is 
outranked by 16 counties. 

At the other end of the table Alleghany, Ashe, 
and Graham fill the 98th, 99th, and 100th posi- 
tions, the 4,872 inhabitants of Graham receiving 1 
copy of The Ladies Home Journal, 2 copies of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 3 copies of The 
Literary Digest, and 20 of The Progressive 
Farmer—26 copies all told, or one to every 187 
inhabitants. 

From even a most superficial study of this pic- 
ture, two facts are distinctly clear. North Caro- 
lina is not reading her quota of the standard 
journals of the country; and the counties which 
do not contain large cities, with highly organized 
public libraries, book stores, and news stands, 
read far less than those that have these facilities. 


BooKSTORES AND NEWS-STANDS 


Data concerning bookstores and news-stands is 
extremely meagre. In some of the larger cities, 
such as Asheville, both bookstores and news- 
stands are splendidly organized and carry many of 
the better current books. To that extent they 
are useful agencies in the dissemination of books. 
But in the smaller towns, even towns of from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, there is usually only 
one bookstore and it depends very largely upon 
the sale of magazines and stationery for its 
maintenance. In 1897 the publishers took no 
special note of North Carolina as a book market, 
and today summaries of sales throughout the 
cities and states as published monthly in The 
Bookman omit mention by specific name of sta- 
tistics from North Carolina altogether. A can- 
vass of representative stores in Asheville, Char- 
lotte, Winston, Greensboro, Durham, Raleigh, 
and Wilmington, for example, showed total sales 
as follows of four books which were widely read 
throughout the rest of the country: Main 
Street, 1,180; Outline of History, 239; Economic 
Consequences of Peace, 3; If Winter Comes, 784. 
Requests made upon bookstores for information 
concerning sales of books published by ‘local 
authors were answered negatively, with the re- 
sult that data had to be obtained direct from the 
authors, the chief purport of which was that 
books like Hamilton’s Reconstruction, Brooks’ 
North Carolina Poems, Avery’s Idle Comments, 
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McNeil’s Songs Merry and Sad, Poe’s Where 
Half the World Is Waking Up, and Connor and 
Poe’s Life and Addresses of C. B. Aycock, were 
sold in numbers ranging from 250 to 5,000, the 
latter being just one half of the number of copies 
of Wheeler’s History cf North Carolina sold in 
the early 1850's. 

News-stands and cigar-stands sell thousands of 
magazines such as The Red Book, The Cosme- 
politan, and The American Magazine. The Inde- 


pendent, The World’s Work, Scribner's, The At- 


lantic Monthly, and other magazines of a more 
serious type are rarely offered for sale at all. But 
even with the assistance of the news-stands, the 
total sales and subscriptions of The Red Book, 
for example, is one copy to 408 inhabitants, while 
the average for the United States is one copy to 
147, and on the same basis the total sales in North 
Carolina showed that the state average for a 
dozen magazines of the most popular character 
was less than half of the average of the country 


at large. 
Books FOR NEGROES 


Up to this point in this paper, little comment 
has been made upon the use of books in the state 
by negroes. Until Professor W. C. Jackson, of 
the North Carolina College for Women, recently 
began an investigation of this subject, little data 
was available. From 35 answers to a question- 
naire sent to the public libraries of the state, and 
from statistics published in The Library Bulletin 
for June, he discovered that the 750,000 or more 
negroes in North Carolina have a total of five 
public libraries and 24 training school and col- 
lege libraries. Information from the State De- 
partment of Education and from a number of 
county superintendents also indicates the pres- 
ence of a number of $30 libraries in the rural 
schools for negroes. No separate statistics have 
been kept. Consequently they cannot be given 
here. In the absence of anything approximating 
complete information, it appears, therefore, that 
the public library book resources of this one-third 
of North Carolina’s population are approximately 
15,000 volumes, and that the private book re- 
sources of twelve colleges and normal schools 
and twelve county training schools for negroes 
are approximately 30,000 volumes—a fact which 
inevitably must have a profound influence upon 
the state’s ability to attain its fullest development. 
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Mucxu Procress Has BEEN MADE 


So much for the negative side of the picture. 
There is a positive side, and it is distinctly inter- 
esting. While there were no tax-supported, free 
public libraries when Mr. Page made his address, 
there are 67 today, with a total of over 200,000 
volumes. There were no school libraries in 1897. 
Today between 500,000 and 600,000 volumes are 
in the keeping of rural schools and a beginning 
has been made in the careful upbuilding of high 
school libraries. In 1901 the circulation of all 
newspapers in North Carolina totaled 612,230; 
in 1922 it totaled 1,420,980, an increase of 131 
per cent. In 1902 the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was organized, with a library extension de- 
partment; in 1904 the North Carolina Library 
Association began operation, and in 1909 the state 
established the Library Commission to operate 
traveling and package libraries, and to promote 
every form of library activity. 1912 saw the 
organization of the High School Debating Union 
which has involved from 10,000 to 20,000 high 
school boys and girls in the careful use of library 
materials, and today over 440,000 volumes are 
available for the use of the students enrolled in 
North Carolina colleges. In three instances 
county-wide library service has been provided, 
and a method has been demonstrated by which 
adequate library service can be provided for the 
entire citizenship of North Carolina. 


Wuat ARE THE CAUSES? 


At the beginning of this paper it was made clear 
that the purpose of the study was not merely to 
get at the facts, but rather to discover the causes 
which produced the situation and effective means 
for changing it for the better. 

Of the causes, quite a few have been presented 
in the rather general discussion which has re- 
cently been carried on in the state press. Miss 
Elizabeth Keliy, whose work has been that of 
eradicating adult illiteracy, attributes a part of 
the lack of interest in books to inability to read. 
Miss Mary DeVane thinks that North Caro- 
linians, until recently, have not had sufficient 
leisure from the task of making a living to de- 
vote to reading. Mr. R. B. House contends that 
North Carolinians are too good talkers to read. 

-Miss Nell Battle Lewis finds the lack of an aris- 
tocracy to be the chief contributing cause. And 
still another says that no one can ever become a 


real lover and therefore reader of books who did 
not become one through reading as a child. 

To these causes, all of which have undoubtedly 
contributed to the production of the situation, I 
wish to add four others: (1) North Carolina is 
a sparsely settled agricultural state, whose life 
until recently has been simple rather than com- 
plex; (2) books have been thought of largely in 
the terms of culture and not as tools or means 
of promoting individual welfare; (3) publicity 
concerning books and libraries has been extremely 
limited ; and (4) those whose duty it has been to 
teach others the use of books have not been 
trained in their use themselves. 

Until the boll weevil complicated the growing 
of cotton, that agricultural activity in North Caro- 
lina was considered “fool proof.” But with the 
advent of the pest, the .illiterate negro and the 
mule are having to give place to the man who 
can read a farmerx’s bulletin and follow instruc- 
tions for the application of the poisons to insure 
the weevil’s destruction. The boll weevil and 
the San Jose scale, to mention two enemies of the 
cotton grower and orchardist, have forced book- 
farming on at least two groups of North Caro- 
lina farmers. And complexity of any sort what- 
ever, such as is being introduced into hundreds 
of phases of the state’s hitherto simple life, will 
inevitably furnish a stimulus for investigation 
and the use of books where stimulus has bee 
wanting heretofore. : 

From time immemorial the public has recog- 
nized the necessity of the lawyer, the doctor, and 
the teacher’s possessing books. But by and large 
North Carolina only recently thought of books as 
essential to the task of winning a living in other 
fields. When thought of at all, they have been 
thought of in the terms of “the higher culture,” 
rather than as the tools of the banker, the mer- 
chant, the cotton manufacturer, the engineer, the 
architect, the city manager, the health officer. It 
is also only within the past few years in North 
Carolina that groups of students of the Univer- 
sity and other institutions have discovered that 
books and trade magazines in the fields of ac- 
counting, salesmanship, and business administra- 
tion can have a definitely practical value in fit- 
ting them for their careers in the business world, 
as well as aiding them in winning a degree, and, 
perhaps, stirring them with a great inspiration. 
Likewise, a profound change has been affected in 
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the reading of women’s clubs. Once this cen- 
tered largely around literature and the fine arts. 
Today the emphasis has shifted. Literature and 
the arts have not been abandoned, but home eco- 
nomics, public welfare, public health, citizenship, 
home and town beautification, and the more prac- 
tical affairs of modern life have come in for far 
more consideration than ever before. 

Simplicity of conditions previously obtaining in 
North Carolina and the placing of a wrong em- 
phasis on the purpose of books, I believe, have 
contributed largely to the production of the situ- 
ation I have described. But the two greatest 
causes, I believe, have been the failure of libra- 
rians and teachers and editors to sell the book 
idea and teach the use of books. From 1909 to 
1912, The News and Observer, through The 
North Carolina Review, greatly stimulated inter- 
est in books and literature. The Library Bulletin 
began publication at the same time. But from 
1912 to 1921, a separate book page, devoted ex- 
clusively to the consideration of new books, was 
not carried as a regular distinctive feature of any 
North Carolina daily. Fortunately, this situation 
was changed by the Greensboro News in 1921, 
and now a half dozen pages of matter concerning 
books of the day are appearing every Sunday in 
the leading papers of the state, with the result 
that book sales have steadily multiplied. 


But the greatest cause contributing to this end 
has been the failure of those who have been in 
charge of libraries and books to instruct the pub- 
lic, particularly the school public, in the use of 
books. Although the state has placed between 
500,000 and 600,000 volumes in rural school li- 
braries, the teachers who have had charge of the 
collections have been given practically no instruc- 
tion in how to make them of use to their pupils. 
The reading habit is a habit that is acquired in 
childhood. It has to be developed. And if the 
teacher does not know how to interest children in 
books, the habit will net be acquired. Here, I be- 
lieve, is the cause of the failure of the school li- 
braries to yield the results expected of them. 
Where teachers have known how to use books 
themselves, their pupils have learned to use them 
and love them. But until very recently such 
teachers have been exceedingly rare, and even 
now but little emphasis is being placed by the 
schools on the part books should play in the lives 
of their pupils and patrons. Stress is placed on 
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the mechanics of reading, but not upon its real 
purpose in the life of the pupil. 


Wuat ARE THE REMEDIES? 


In attempting to prescribe remedies for the im- 
provement of this situation, I am conscious that 
the advance must necessarily be slow, and that 
no one measure will bring about instantly the de- 
sired transformation. The processes now at 
work which have resulted in the progress evi- 
denced in the past twenty-five years must be con- 
tinued. However, I have three major suggestions 
to make: (1) that in the future public and school 
librarians stress the practical as well as the cul- 
tural value of books; (2) that the State Depart- 
ment of Education, in codperation with the schools 
and colleges, provide adequate training on the 
part of teachers in the use of books; and (3) 
that the state commit itself unreservedly to a 
program of county-wide, tax-supported free li- 
braries which, with adequate financial support, 
can insure proper administration and ample book 
resources for the entire citizenship. 

I do not wish to seem to preach a materialistic 
doctrine concerning books in this day when, 
seemingly, we are already too materialistic. On 
the contrary, I should like to place even greater 
emphasis upon the inspirational contribution 
books may make to a man. But I do want the 
emphasis to be placed at that point, be it what it 
may, that will gain the attention of the total adult 
citizenship; for books should appeal as much to 
members of the Rotary and Kiwanis and Civitan 
clubs as to members of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. And in neither case should the 
reading of books be a fad, but a means to the 
living of a broader, better life. 


The State Department of Education, the Li- 
brary Commission, and the colleges can, I am 
sure, greatly improve the school library situation. 
Hereafter, in the county and college summer 
schools, teachers who are to have charge of 
schools containing libraries should be required to 
study such library methods as will insure the 
proper use of the books by the pupils. For the 
grammar grades this instruction might be com- 
paratively simple, but it should by no means be 
totally neglected. And for the high schools, 
which are just now being required to provide li- 
braries, a definite fund should be set aside in the 
school budget for their maintenance according to 
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approved standards, and some teacher should be 
trained extensively in library management. In 
this respect North Carolina should follow the lead 
of Wisconsin, which, in 1919-20, required every 
high school in that state to employ a library- 
trained teacher to have charge of the high school 
library. No high school pupil, whether he in- 
tends to go to college or not, should be permitted 
to attend high school without acquiring some 
knowledge of the specific character of information 
which encyclopedias and dictionaries and atlases 
and compendiums of various sorts contain. And 
to be sure that he does know this, special books 
should be carefully studied and questions based 
upon them should be answered with volume and 
page references, just as a lawyer cites his refer- 
ences in making out his brief. With this done, 
biography, and fiction, and poetry, and drama, 
and history, and science, and the arts can be sup- 
plied in adequate measure, and a state inspector 
of high school libraries can be put in the field who 
can see that proper library standards and prac- 
tices prevail. 

No single North Carolina county has, to date, 
established a county-wide, tax-supported, free li- 
brary. Guilford, Forsyth, and Durham have 


adopted the idea in part, and illustrate in a lim- 
ited way what the functions of such a library 
are. But if North Carolina is to have adequate 
library service which will reach rural and urban 
dwellers alike, which will provide for both coun- 
try and city schools, and will insure competent, 
effective library administration, the county-wide 
library must be made the type through which this 
service shall come. In our sparsely settled coun- 
try areas we should follow, and follow instantly, 
the example of California, in which 38 county 
libraries, in 1918, received an annual maintenance 
fund of $539,458, contained 945,856 volumes, 
maintained 2,890 branch libraries, and served 
1,549 school districts, every librarian being cer- 
tificated, and serving under expert library super- 
vision. 

This program, of course, will not usher in the 
millenium. That is too much to expect of it. 
But if it is adopted and carried out, it will be in 
key with our splendid progress in agriculture, in- 
dustry, road building, education and public wel- 
fare. And it will contribute equally with them 
in the building up of a finer North Carolina 
civilization. 
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THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN SOCIAL AGENCIES 
TO SOCIAL PROGRESS AND DEMOCRACY 


Frank D. Watson 


’ \NHE role of the private social agency in 
America is unique. Not only is their 
number without parallel abroad but ‘the 

range of activities undertaken is a constant sur- 
prise even to those long familiar with the history 
of social work in America. The National Con- 
ference of Social Work, about to celeLiate its 
fiftieth birthday, with its membership of some 
five thousand representatives, mostly of private 
social agencies, and an attendance of three to 
five thousand at its annual meetinss in recent 
years, has no counterpart in any foreign country. 
One of the outstanding impressions of American 
charity recorded by visitors is the quality of per- 
sonnel in charge of these private agencies. With 
the advent of training schools for social work 
and vast foundations for the development of tech- 
niques for the improvement of social conditions, 
not to mention the growth of technical literature 
and the recent birth of a National Association of 
Social Workers, social work in America is well 
on the road to being professionalized, if indeed it 
has not already reached that stage. These facts 
should be recognized and utilized by departments 
of public welfare if they are to attain their 
greatest usefulness. 

To the writer, American social agencies have 
made four noteworthy contributions to social 
progress and the achievement of democracy. It 
should not, however, be implied that each type of 
social agency is making all four contributions or 
that any one type is making equally significant 
contributions in each of the four roles about to 
be discussed in greater detail. If to some these 
contributions seem less outstanding than they do 
to the author, it should be recalled that the road of 
social progress has been a long and tortuous one 
and that while the path today is less difficult to 
travel, it nevertheless stretches on indefinitely. It 
should also be borne in mind that democracy is a 
relative term, the fulfillment of which lies in the 
future. In a sense everything that hastens social 
progress by ever so little or that brings us one 
step nearer achieving a more democratic society 
is noteworthy. 


THE SociaL AGENCY AND SocriaAL EXPLoRING 


It is no mere accident that the work of one of 
the oldest and yet one of the most progressive 
social agencies of a large eastern city should be 
described in a recent five years’ review of its 
work as “social exploring” and its executive sec- 
retary aptly compared to Christopher Columbus, 
bent upon his memorable voyage of discovery. 
Nor is it an accident that The Survey, the official 
organ of the social agencies of America, should 
choose as its symbol a picture of the ship that 
carried the great Genoan across the sea and that 
the National Association of Social Workers 
should claim as its emblem the compass, the sign 
of the pathfinder. 

After making due allowance for the inertia to 
be found in all social institutions, one has failed 
to catcii the spirit of social work in America to- 
day who does not sense its eternal flux. Social 
work has never been a static thing. It may be 
charged with making mistakes but taken in the 
large, it can never be justly criticized for stand- 
ing still. Its tendency to strike out into new 
paths has sometimes brought upon its head the 
charge of instability, flightiness, professional 
busybodying when it did not evoke the more seri- 
ous claims of undermining American institutions 
and prosperity. 

To those who recognize that there can be no 
progress without change, this everlasting desire of 
social agencies to unearth evils and to offer new 
and better solutions is their crown of glory. It 
places them among the scouts out on the firing 
line of progress in the ancient warfare against 
poverty, disease and crime. It led them “to dis- 
cover” the need for stamping out the great white 
plague and the social evil, even before the medical 
profession as such was aroused to concerted action 
against either of these allies of poverty and dis- 
ease. It led them to champion better housing 
and wiser city planning long before municipalities 
were awake to these responsibilities, if indeed we 
may say that this happy condition has yet arrived. 
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It has led them “to discover” the courts, especially 
the inferior ones, in their efforts to secure justice 
for the man of small means and the newcomer 
in our midst. Above all, it has revolutionized 
the procedure for juvenile offenders at a time 
when the legal profession in too few instances 
lent whole-hearted encouragement. It has “dis- 
covered” the child in the mill and mine while fac- 
tory inspection departments frequently marked 
time and it has “discovered” the child in the pub- 
lic school while too often the school saw only the 
curriculum and dull children or mischievous ones. 

‘These “discoveries” of social agencies are part 
of the American spirit of adventure as reflected 
in our economic, social, religious and political 
‘deals. We are incurable experimenters and our 
favorable “place in the sun” has aided this 
experimentation. We are, if you will, childishly 
impatient. We do not take kindly to waiting for 
the wheels of government machinery to be set up. 
If we want to get some reform across, we organ- 
ize a committee on the spot. It has been well 
said, although in jest, that no dinner party is 
complete in Boston which does not see some na- 
tional movement launched before the coffee is 
served. 

The social worker’s desire to reform, coupled 
with this well nigh universal tendency to initiate 
and experiment, has been a great spur to progress 
and a real economy to the taxpayer. Not only 
has it brought public attention to needs the 
meeting of which was often a sound investment 
but it has often worked out in the laboratory, as 
it were, the solution of the problem. This has 
been the history of many important activities now 
carried on by the state. Thus it was private 
initiative and effort that demonstrated the need 
of public kindergartens, public schools, public hos- 
pitals, public libraries, public playgrounds and a 
host of other activities now viewed as essentially 
belonging to government. 


Tue Socrat AGENCY AND PusLic OPINION 


Once having conceived the solution to a social 
problem and sometimes one fears, even before, 
the typical social agency goes out into the high- 
ways and byways to compel attention to its “pro- 
gram.” Often inefficiency enters at this point 


and the public fails to pay attention or is mis- 
educated. Nevertheless the picture drawn a dec- 
ade ago by Jacob A. Riis of present-day social 
work as the modern St. George slaying its dragon 
of poverty, disease and crime is not overdrawn. 
American social agencies are crusaders in their 
efforts to capture the citadel of what Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot calls the Kingdom of Evils. They have 
the true missionary spirit. Although much of 
their propaganda may too soon find its way to the 
waste paper basket, few will deny that their 
efforts to get a following are well nigh ceaseless. 
Nor are their efforts limited to the printed page 
and the multigraphed letters. Lecture platforms, 
pulpits and newspaper columns are all carriers of 
the message. No little time of busy executives 
of social agencies goes into addressing local clubs 
or speaking at state or national conferences of 
social work. 

In addition to this distinctly propaganda work 
to influence public thought, social agencies have 
entered, often informally, the field of organized 
education. One only need recall the effective 
work of Cho Cho, the health clown and the teach- 
ings of the Health Fairy, or study the charts and 
pictures of the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion to appreciate the contributions social agencies 
are making to the education of the youth of the 
land. Their educational messages have not been 
addressed to children alone. Such agencies as 
the American Child Hygiene Association, the 
Child Health Organization, the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and the American Social Hy- 
giene Association have rendered invaluable ser- 
vice in the cause of adult education. No account 
of the influence of social agencies upon public 
opinion would be complete that failed to mention 
the significant contribution to American thought 
that is being made by The Survey, and The 
Survey Graphic, published by The Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., a volunteer body of public spirited 
citizens. 

Although some of this educational seed falls on 
stony places and other in shallow soil, it would 
be belittling this second contribution of American 
social agencies not to appreciate the tremendous 
influence that the leaders of these voluntary social 
movements have exerted on public opinion in 
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America. As the late Doctor Patten has well 
pointed out, “We could not have political conven- 
tions to advance the cause of social justice if 
social workers had not coined words and reshaped 
sentiments which these conventions evoke.” 


CoNTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The amount of social legislation on the statute 
books of both state and federal government that 
is traceable either directly or indirectly to the 
efforts of social agencies is enormous. Activity 
in this sphere has been largely in the field of in- 
dustrial reform, due to the recent trend among 
social workers to regard a low standard of living 
as giving rise to a large proportion of the prob- 
lems of the social worker. So important is wise 
legislation in the field of industry that at least 
three of the voluntary social movements of 
America that have assumed national proportions, 
namely, the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation, The National Child Labor Committee 
and the National Consumers League, devote 
most all their efforts to this end. Beside these 
organizations which have done yeoman service in 
writing on the statute books of the nation, work- 
men’s compensation laws, child labor legislation 
and minimum wage statutes, are a host of other 
organizations such as family and child welfare 
agencies which have aided them in their efforts 
at industrial reform and another host of organi- 
zations such as state charities aid associations 
which have taken as their especial province wise 
legislation for those special wards of our state 
governments in America, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, epileptic and criminal. Many a state 
owes much of its progress in the care of these un- 
fortunates to the consecrated efforts of “those 
who care” who have banded themselves together 
for the purpose. 

In all fields of social legislation, the workers 
of the social agencies of America have a real con- 
tribution to make. Coming into day-to-day con- 
tact with the victims of either bad heredity or 
overpowering circumstances, they have a message 
for the legislator who lacks vision on the one 
hand or facts on the other. To these case work- 
ers, legislators seem sometimes to be dreamers, 
thinking about a changed order and neglecting the 
people who now suffer from it, and who must be 


reckoned .with in an effort to change it. For 
them the social worker of our numerous case- 
working agencies drawing conclusions from the 
actual experience of individuals, are often much 
needed guides in social action. 


SoctaL AGENCIES AS FREE LANcES, STANDARD 
BEARERS AND CRITICS 


One need not here enter upon any long dis- 
cussion of the legitimate functions of govern- 
ment and private effort. For the most part 
Americans are not so much interested in the ques- 
tion of who does the job as in that of getting the 
work done. They are pragmatists in actions al- 
though many would not claim the title. 

Were all social activities now undertaken by 
private enterprise transferred tomorrow to the 
government and what is more _ unthinkable, 
were there no longer any need for experimenta- 
tion, there would still be a contribution which a 
voluntary organization of like-minded citizens 
could make to public welfare. That contribution 
would consist in serving as a free lance, “hitting 
anything and everybody when necessary for the 
common good.” The free lance becomes what 
Francis H. McLean aptly describes as “the oppo- 
sition, the everlasting opposition, friendly when 
officials and others are doing their best, but ready 
to buckle on the sword,” the minute the revela- 
tions of their work require it. There is always 
the need for a careful study on the part of inter- 
ested citizens of the kind of work a public agency 
is doing, but more important still is the need for 
evolving better and still better standards of work 
and the slow education of the public to a demand 
for the same. Adds Mr. McLean, “The official, 
through his administrative and legislative ma- 
chinery, and the private citizen, working through 
his private agencies, are absolutely two equally 
necessary essentials for a proper development.” 
Groups of like minded citizens, with such single- 
ness of purpose as to combine voluntarily to 
carry through a given reform, are usually, in most 
communities the standard bearers, developing 
techniques which the general public and govern- 
mental officials often only approximate. 

Every community needs what someone has 
called “a community memory” and “a community 
conscience” that will function through changing 
administrations and political upheavals. These 
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services such private social agencies as bureaus 
of municipal research and public charities asso- 
ciations admirably perform. It is an interesting 
paradox that with all the stress that the former 
type of organization places on improving the effi- 
ciency of government and its sympathetic attitude 
toward the extension of the sphere of govern- 
ment activities, it nevertheless finds its greatest 
usefulness is served by remaining itself under 
private auspices. Only so can it truly function 
as a free lance and “the everlasting opposition.” 

For the unfortunate wards of the state, public 
charities associations or state charities aid asso- 
ciations, as they more frequently are called, be- 
come largely the “community memory and con- 
science.” Too often the typical citizen who is 
not anti-social but rather non-social, feels all is 
well once a sweeping reform has been accom- 
plished and new and better laws placed on the 
statute books. He retires to “his castle” forget- 
ting that the best of laws will not enforce them- 
selves and that the best of statutes amount to 
little if the highest type of men and women are 
not chosen to carry them out. Serving as a 
searchlight playing on laws designed to protect 
the feeble-minded, insane, and criminal, groups 


too easily forgotten by the public, and in bring- 
ing into high relief the calibre of the men who 
can put at naught the best of statutes, public 
charities associations render a service of inesti- 
mable value to the body politic. 

The typical American is too little doctrinaire, 
is too practical not to use every means at his dis- 
posal to accomplish his ends. If a governmental 
agency is ready at hand, well and good. If not or 
if it needs supplementing, equally well and good, 
for as Dr. Edward T. Devine has pointed out, 
the state is a social institution neither friendly 
nor hostile, without independent personality, but 
“a very vital part of ourselves,” ... “an exten- 
sion of our will, our conscience and our strong 
right arm,” .... “a tool to work with.... 
The ideal is that of a society which is by no 
means entirely dependent upon the government 
for meeting its corporate needs, which uses the 
state increasingly . . . . but uses increasingly also 
other instruments for executing the social will, 
which looks upon a voluntary association, a 
chamber of commerce, a political party, or a news- 
paper as equally appropriate, within its limits, 
sometimes very wide limits, for accomplishing 
any beneficent purpose.” 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
POOR RELIEF 
Ronert W. KeEtso 


used the term “poor relief” to indicate 

more particularly the care of dependents 
by public authorities. And because public poor 
relief has tended in the past to sink to a dead 
level the connotation of the words includes an 
idea of static mediocrity. The social worker 
trained outside the public service has a definite 
chain of ideation when it is mentioned. He thinks 
of almoners. He sees a dreary room with grimy 
windows ; a railing worn smooth by the suppli- 
cating caresses of many palms; a bench and upon 
it a row of figures, some stooped with age and the 
miseries of life; some brave and square-jawed in 
the knowledge of political backing ; some children, 
thin and old before their time—these the beggars 
of the public bounty, ready to avow their poverty 
and accept their certificate of pauperization in the 
form of an order on the village store. 


NOR decades sociologists in America have 


Most often our theoretical student sees only the 
outdoor relief just described. If he includes in 
his definition the poor house—as of course he 
should—he sees a barn-like room where the aged 
sit and rock away the hours, while children go in 
and out among them, grinning and making sport 
of the senile or scampering out of reach of the 
cross old lady with the dusting cap who mutters 
to herself and will shake folks if they bother her. 

Whether our schools of sociology are still 
teaching the total depravity of the public service, 
or whether students absorb too much general 
rumor, certain it is that the younger social 
workers come to their service with some very 
definite preconceived ideas about the ineffective- 
ness of public poor relief. 

The truth is that within the past ten years the 
administration of poor relief under the guidance 
of our department of charities and public welfare 
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has undergone marked change. In the best ex- 
amples of reform it amounts almost to a revolu- 
tion in method; in the worst it has been so slight 
as to leave the system in its ancient state of the 
unclassified almshouse and the pauperizing dole. 

It is the purpose here to indicate the nature of 
these changes and to point out something of their 
causes. 

When the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction first met, in 1873, the public relief 
of the poor was so unintelligent and so beset with 
political influence, so extensive and so rapid in its 
increase, that the issue was whether the entire 
process ought not to be abolished. The debate 
continued for many years. In the meantime 
Brooklyn, New York City and Philadelphia 
abolished out relief. 

Quite contrary to the expectation and the loud 
prediction of the defenders of the system, the 
numbers going to the poor houses increased little 
if at all, and more remarkable still, the total of 
relief given by private philanthropies was not 
appreciably augmented. These phenomena seemed 
to prove that out relief was failing to reach the 
needy poor but was exhausting itself upon a 
willing group not truly dependent. 

But the system of pauper aid was not therefore 
discouraged. Entrenched within a network of 
political defences and buttressed by the inertia 
of long continued practice, it grew and flourished 
like the green bay tree. Mounting steadily from 
the hard times of the ’70s, there were few if any 
of the states in which it did not show an increase 
greater in proportion than the increase in popu- 
lation. The technique of case work grew in the 
private field, and classification of dependents be- 
gan to be understood as fundamental. Isolation 
_of diseased persons became frequent in. dealing 
with institution inmates; yet in the field of public 
relief little change if any was discernable. It 
seemed like a condition of static ineffectiveness. 

Finally the toxin of social service growth in 
the private field began to have its effect, first 
manifested by surveys. A crop of these studies 
stands in point of time at the threshold of the 
present day movement for reform in outdoor re- 
lief. The Missouri study of 1908-10 uncovered 
the ugly form of the public dole system not only 
for Missouri but for almost every state in the 
union, The analysis revealed imposters securing 
public bounty through political influence ; it found 
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persons in dire need never discovered by the re- 
lief officials; it opened the door of many hovels 
where incest, venereal disease and the propaga- 
tion of hereditary feeble-mindedness were fos- 
tered by a quarterly dole; it pointed to instances 
where aid had been continued for many years 
after the need therefor had ceased; it discovered 
feeble-minded women aided in the breeding of 
illegitimates; and not least of its findings was 
that those wretches who could not be passed on 
to some other country or community for support 
were farmed out to the lowest bidder. 

These conditions have been in no wise peculiar 
to Missouri. Though the towns of Massachu- 
setts have long since ceased auctioning the poor, 
she is guilty probably of having set the example 
for her newer sisters to the westward, and her 
state department has been pointing out evils in 
out relief and almshouse care steadily for half a 
century. 

A survey in Duval County, Florida, in 1917, 
revealed 150 families receiving public relief. 
One hundred of these were studied with the re- 
sult that over one-fourth were recommended for 
closing as being no longer in need of relief. 
Nearly one-third needed institutional care and 
were unfit for out relief. The remainder were 
needy but were not receiving proper care under 
the dole system. Family case work was the only 
hope of genuine relief. 

The study in Baltimore in 1916-18, though 
aimed at poverty and its causes, showed inci- 
dentally that the recipients of public aid consti- 
tuted intensive family case work problems, reach- 
ing down into deep-lying channels of mental de- 
fect and physical incompentency. 

The burden of all these studies has been not 
that public out relief should be abolished, but 
rather that constructive case work methods must 
be employed. They have added their weight to 
the pressure for reform. The National Confer- 
ence of Social Work through which they have 
found their most influential expression has been 
the greatest single forum through which the just 
criticism of private social workers and the more 
constructive thinkers among the public depart- 
ments has reached the ear of the people and 
driven public departments to improve their 
methods. 

As a direct result of these conference dis- 
cussions, backed by deep-lying changes in public 
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opinion generally, there has come about a revolu- 
tion in the organization of state boards. Almost 
every state which has large metropolitan areas 
has rebuilt its board of charities into a broader 
department of public welfare. In almost every 
instance has the central state machine assumed 
increased powers of supervision over local public 
relief. In this manner it has come about that 
for the first time a single policy can be applied 
to a multifarious system of local poor relief. 

The result of these forces now operating is in- 
evitable. The only question is the speed at 
which it will arrive. That result is the supplant- 
ing of public doles and political agents, by trained 
social workers and the case work method of 
analysis and constructive planning with a view to 
rehabilitation. Chief among the most recent ele- 
ments of reform has been the invasion of the 
public service by social workers trained in the art 
of family visitation and case work. They are 
occupying the positions of almoner, agent or 
overseer in ever increasing numbers. Most of 
them are women. In these public positions they 
cooperate closely with private relief workers. 
They attend state and national conferences where 
relief problems are debated. They study their 
problems as well as their cases; and the men, 
where not themselves alert and leading, must out 
of fashion follow. 

The great occasion out of which this impulse of 
change may be said to have sprung is the move- 
ment for mothers’ aid. The public, under a surg- 
ing wave of human sympathy began a decade ago 


to call for greater liberality toward the poor 
widow. There was a revolt against the practice 
of breaking up families when support failed 
through death of the bread winner or otherwise. 
Legislatures were besieged with demands that 
pensions should be paid to widows so that they 
might keep their children in their own homes and 
live with some degree of comfort. 

The result has been numerous widows pension 
laws, which however ill conceived and poorly 
executed, have meant the application of relief in 
the family under a specific mandate from the 
public that it shall be given in kindness, with 
liberality, and in a spirit of helpfulness. The 
practice is now gravitating toward intelligent 
public poor relief on a case work basis. 

Obviously the movement is certain to drag the 
common garden variety of poor relief along with 
it. This is markedly so in Massachusetts where 
the two functions are performed by the same set 
of relief officers. In other states the work of 
juvenile court agents and other special depart- 
ments stands out as an example which poor law 
agents cannot ignore. 

The first serious effect of this influence has 
been to increase the totals of out relief without a 
parallel advance in the skill with which it is ap- 
plied. Out relief is mounting therefore at an 
alarming rate. The secondary effect is bound to 
be an increased vigilance to protect the treasury 
against imposition. In the end it may become 
family case work of standard quality carried out 
by public agents. 


THE STATE PROGRAM FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 


V. V. ANDERSON 


ANKIND has made great strides in 
M giving battle to enemies that once 

threatened to destroy it. Cholera, yel- 
low fever, plague, smallpox, no longer menace 
millions of homes. Typhoid fever, that, within 
our own time used to take a yearly toll of nearly 
twenty thousand lives in this country, is well 
under control. Tuberculosis, the greatest de- 
stroyer of them all, has now lost its terrors, and 
weapons have been forged that make ultimate 
victory seem almost certain. A well-organized, 
well-financed, and well-planned national effort is 
being made to check venereal diseases. 


Many of mankind’s most terrifying spectres 
are being laid low. Let us hope that the day is 
near when, as far as disease is concerned, we 
will recognize no invincible foe to which we must 
submit in ignorance or dread. There still exist 
evils, however, whose magnitude and seriousness 
make them a menace to civilization, conditions 
that are on the increase and that threaten its 
destruction. Those same methods which have 
proven so successful in other fields of human en- 
deavor, have not yet been applied on a broad 
scale in dealing with the problems of insanity, 
feeble-mindedness, crime and dependency. 
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Mental disease. Mental disease requires ap- 
proximately as many hospital beds as all other 
medical conditions in this country put together. 
In certain states, one out of every twenty deaths 
in the adult population, is in a hospital for the 
insane. There are more patients with mental 
disease in state hospitals in this country than 
there are students in colleges and universities. 
Suicide, which in a recent study in Massachu- 
setts, was shown to be due in 58% of cases to 
well-defined mental disorders, is increasing 
throughout the nation, and in 1919, was respon- 
sible for more deaths than scarlet fever, malaria 
and measles put together. 


Feeble-mindedness. Feeble-mindedness is from 
three to five times as frequent as insanity. It 
requires, now, a minimum outlay of 40,000 hos- 
pital beds to care for the most urgent cases, and 
still there remain enough in the community te 
make this condition probably the largest single 
factor underlying chronic pauperism, dependency 
and chronic recidivism amongst adult criminals. 

Crime. Within a given year, 500,000 men, 
women and children have been locked up in penal 
and correctional institutions in this country. 
This, despite the fact that the great majority of 
criminals escape arrest and conviction. 

A vast financial burden is being carried by 
every state in its fight against crime. State and 
city budgets give startling evidence of the cost 
this condition entails upon the general com- 
munity. It has been estimated that the cost of 
crime in the United States is not less than two 
and a half million dollars a day. The process of 
simply convicting a person of felony, in some 
states, costs $1,500. (Certainly the results ob- 
tained from this expenditure to society, in affect- 
ing the subsequent criminal career of delinquents, 
are, in most cases, almost negligible). 

The most striking thing in the whole situation 
is the depressing fact that the majority of the in- 
maies of our penal and correctional institutions 
are repeated offenders, persons who have been 
prisoners over and over again, in whom we have 
failed to accomplish that which we have set out 
to accomplish—their reformation, and the pre- 
vention of future criminal conduct. It is a strik- 
ing commentary on our methods of dealing with 
criminals, to learn that from 40 to 50 per cent 
of the criminals responsible for the recent crime 
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wave in this country are individuals with old 
prison records. 

Our attitude of dealing with criminals is still 
in a large measure one of vengeance. We are 
still held down by the old conception of criminal 
law and criminal responsibility. If a man is in- 
sane, he is not guilty and should be released; if 
sane, then he is responsible and should be 
punished. 

Sentencing criminals to penal and correctional 
institutions for limited periods without any refer- 
ence to the causes that have led them to commit 
criminal acts, conditions found within the indi- 
viduals themselves as well as within their environ- 
ment, and without any reference to the needs of 
individual offenders if they are to be reformed 
and lead normal lives, is in the same category 
with sending sick people to hospitals and giving 
them nothing more than kindly and humane treat- 
ment, sanitary surroundings, good food, and then 
at the end of an arbitrary period, turning them 
out without any reference to whether they are 
well or not, or even improved. 


Dependency. This same depressing fact of 
recidivism is seen everywhere in connection with 
our organization for relief work—the dependents 
of today, in a large percentage of cases, come 
from families that have trom generation to gen- 
eration, provided us with unimprovable cases, 
and furnished us with the opportunity for con- 
tinually exercising our philanthropic and chari- 
table impulses. 


Recent findings. During the last few years, 
at the request of Governors and Legislatures, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene has 
conducted surveys in some twenty odd states. 
The results of these surveys point conclusively 
to the fact that fully 75 per cent of confirmed 
criminals and dependents are suffering from men- 
tal and physical conditions that have everything 
to do with their delinquent and dependent be- 
havior. These surveys show that the mental 
factors involved in human failure are probably 
the most important. They indicate that in a large 
percentage of cases insanity—(mental disease )— 
shows its beginnings in childhood in the same 
way that crime does, at a period when treatment 
and prevention is in a measure possible. 

These studies have shown that two out of every 
three children coming before the Juvenile Courts 
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show important physical and mental conditions ; 
feeble-mindedness, psychopathic personality, epi- 
lepsy, various mental conflicts and character de- 
fects, physical defects and disorders. 

Fully thirteen out of every hundred children 
in our public schools have been found classifiable 
in terms of deviation from normal mental health. 
From 6 to 10 per cent of the public school child- 
ren show conduct disorders of such a nature as to 
time and time again come to the attention of 
school authorities—(the majority of these child- 
ren were among the mentally handicapped.) I: 
is from this group that undoubtedly we will draw 
our future juvenile delinquent and adult criminal 
problems. 

It has become clear from our surveys of from 
30,000 to 40,000 public school children, and from 
10,000 to 15,000 adult criminals and dependents, 
that the most important factors facing society, in 
dealing with these persons, were to be found 
within the individuals themselves,—physical and 
mental conditions that acted as the very driving 
forces in behavior. 

The hopeful part of it all is that the conditions 
from which these individuals suffered showed 
themselves, or at least their beginnings, early in 
childhood—at a period when prevention was 
possible. 

The public school findings in these surveys 
emphasized the necessity of centering all con- 
structive social work on those forces that train 
children for a wholesome and socialized adult 
life. Whoever can control the mental, physical 
and moral life of the child, thereby can direct the 
child’s future actions as an adult. 

The various surveys have called attention to 
the fact that we are not handling social problems 
in a business-like way. They emphasized the be- 
lief that a well-ordered plan of prevention is just 
as essential in dealing with mental disease, crime, 
dependency and feeble-mindedness as it is in 
handling tuberculosis, diptheria, malaria and 
scarlet fever. 

It will be admitted by all who have given much 
thought to the subject that the expenditure of 
millions of dollars yearly on relief, punishment 
and endeavors at patching up human failures, is 
not enabling us to make much progress in the re- 
duction of these evils. 

The following program is written in the belief 
that we may secure as striking results in the pre- 


vention of delinquency, mental disease and de- 
pendency, as we have in the prevention of yellow 
fever, smallpox and tuberculosis, if we bring to 
these problems that same scientific understanding 
of cause and effect that have been applied to 
public health questions. This program is written 
in the belief that a most important corner stone 
in the entire social structure is mental hygiene— 
that branch of preventive medicine which deals 
with the maintenance of mental health, the pre- 
vention of mental disease, of feeble-mindedness, 
of epilepsy and of the mental factors involved in 
delinquency, dependency and human failure. 


THE PROGRAM 


There should be central state administration 
and supervision of the institutional care and treat- 
ment of persons with mental disease, mental de- 
ficiency and epilepsy, and their guardianship in 
the community. In order to accomplish this end, 
there should be established a special division, or 
department, of Mental Hygiene, either as a 
branch of the Department of Public Welfare of 
the state government or as a separate body. Such 
a department should be headed by a physician 
experienced in dealing with the institutional and 
social aspects of mental disorders. He should be 
the State Commissioner of Mental Hygiene. 
This department should have the complete admin- 
istration of the state hospital for the insane, the 
state institutions for the feeble-minded and 
epileptics, and should concern itself with the 
broad medical and community relationships of 
these disorders, as well as with the business ad- 
ministration of the institutions. 

Such a department, aside from the admin- 
istration of the above mentioned state institutions 
and the licensing and inspecting of private insti- 
tutions for the care of mental patients, would 
have certain bureaus for the accomplishment of 
other very definite services to the state. 

Bureau of mental clinics. A Bureau of Men- 
tal Clinics would organize traveling clinics from 
state hospitals and state institutions for the 
feeble-minded, to serve public schools, juvenile 
courts and the various communities of the state. 
In this way each hospital and institution would, 
under the guidance and supervision of this bureau, 
maintain in certain communities within their dis- 
tricts, clinical service for the courts, the general 
community and the public schools. 
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The bureau would, itself, have at least one 
model clinic staffed by a psychiatrist, a psycho- 
logist and a psychiatric social worker, with ample 
clerical assistance. This clinic would be the 


organizing clinic throughout the state. It would 


be well to stress the importance of serving the 
public schools and the juvenile courts in the vari- 
ous communities, for, it is here that real pre- 
vention work is to be done. Too long have we 
devoted ourselves to classifying and tagging in- 
sane, feeble-minded and epileptic, the handicapped 
criminals and dependents. Real mental hygiene 
consists in preventing these conditions. 

This bureau should be under the direction of a 
physician who has specialized in the social aspects 
of psychiatry ; who is particularly well acquainted 
with the relationship of psychiatry to the field of 
delinquency, dependency and education, and who 
is familiar with the problem of feeble-mindedness 
and the conduct disorders of childhood. 

Bureau of psychiatric social service. This 
bureau would have charge of the community 
supervision of the feeble-minded, which will be 
taken up later on in the program. 

This bureau would also undertake the super- 
vision of the paroled patients from the state hos- 
pitals—many of whom can be admirably handled 
in their own homes under a proper after-care 
system. The immense amount of good, and 
actual financial saving that can be accomplished 
by such a service, needs no discussion here. Re- 
ports from state hospitals throughout the country 
attest the great value of this work. The head 
of this bureau should be a highly trained psychi- 
atric social worker. 

Bureau of nursing. There should be a Bureau 
of Nursing, with a supervisor at the head who 
should standardize and supervise all nursing in 
the state hospitals. 

Better provision for treatment of persons 
with mental diseases. To accomplish this, cer- 
tain things are fundamental. 

A—A State Psychopathic Hospital for the re- 
ception and treatment of early and acute mental 
cases. Such an institution would serve also as an 
experimental station and laboratory for the study 
of mental disorders. Here medical students 
should secure a fundamental knowledge of psy- 
chiatry,—the director of this hospital being the 
professor of psychiatry in the state university. 
This institution should likewise be a training 











center for the medical staffs of the state hospitals, 
and the work here should serve as a stimulus 
and inspiration to state hospitals. Three things 
should stand out in the work of such a hospital 
—research, treatment and education. 

B—Providing adequate salaries for superin- 
tendents of state hospitals, assistant physicians, 
nurses and occupational instructors, in order that 
more efficient treatment may be built up. 

C—Providing clinical directors of psychiatry 
in all state hospitals to be responsible for the 
scientific work and for the supervision of all 
training. 

D—Providing training schools for nurses and 
attendants in all state hospitals. The work of 
instruction to be standardized and supervised by 
the State Supervisor of Nursing, within the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. 

E—lInstituting active after-care and social ser- 
vice so that more patients may be paroled, and 
by following their supervision into the com- 
munity—the durability of recoveries and remis- 
sions increased. 

F—Out-patient clinics in the district of each 
state hospital for after-care and preventative 
work, so that after-care patients may be seen by 
the physicians who have had them under their 
care while in state hospitals. 

G—Providing stewards in state hospitals so 
that superintendents will be relieved from the ad- 
ministrative details that occupy a larger part of 
their time than supervising and developing medi- 
cal activities. 

Better provision for the care of the feeble- 
minded and epileptics: A—lIdentification and 
diagnosis. The early recognition of feeble- 
minded children upon their entrance into the pub- 
lic schools is fundamental to any far-reaching and 
comprehensive state program for properly caring 
for these individuals. This should be done in 
cities by means of clinics attached to the public 
schools, or general psychiatric clinics for the com- 
munity; in rural districts or smaller towns, this 
could be accomplished by means of the traveling, 
or “flying,” clinics as above mentioned under the 
Bureau of Mental Clinics, of the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. 

B—Special class training for mental defectives 
and epileptics. Probably for generations to come 
the burden of training the majority of mental 
defectives will rest largely upon the shoulders of 
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public school authorities, so that whatever train- 
ing most defectives are to receive will be in the 
public schools. Every feeble-minded child should 
receive special class instruction along such lines 
as will equip him for something useful in life. 
The training should be essentially industrial and 
vocational and not academic. Legislation making 
provision for special classes in every community 
in the state where there are ten or more such 
mentally defective children, and authorizing the 
payment by the State Department of Education 
of a fixed sum—to the local authorities—for each 
such class maintained, is recommended. The 
State Department of Education should maintain 
a state director or supervisor of such classes who 
should have charge of all special class work done 
in the state. This refers not only to the classes 
for defective children, but to those for retarded 
children, and those for the deaf and dumb, for 
the blind, the epileptic, and those suffering from 
speech disorders. 


C—Community supervision of the feeble- 
minded. The most important phase of this entire 
program for dealing with the feeble-minded, is 
that of state-wide supervision. There should be 
created within the Division of Mental Hygiene, a 
bureau that will have as one of the most important 
phases of its activities, the supervision of the 
feeble-minded in the community. To this bureau 
could be committed delinquent and dependent 
feeble-minded children graduating from special 
classes in the public schools, or those who are al- 
ready out in the community and need supervis- 
ion; also this bureau could be charged with the 
supervision of those well-trained defectives who 
are at the state institutions but are ready for 
parole out in the community. In this way it will 
be possible to continually make provision for beds 
at the state institutions for the most urgent cases. 
We believe that the community supervision of 
the feeble-minded is a phase of this program 
second to none in importance. 

D—Increased institutional provision for the 
feeble-minded an epileptic. In no state has an 


attempt been made to deal at all adequately with 
this phase of the problem. Of the more than 
half-million feeble-minded in this country, only 
- about 40,000 are receiving the proper care in in- 
stitutions specially equipped to deal with them. 
The recent tendency, however, is away from the 
old, purely custodial type of institution to the 


more modern training center for mental defec- 
tives. Here specialized abilities are being made 
most use of in fitting the feeble-minded and epi- 
leptic for something useful in life. Manual, in- 
dustrial and vocational training, as well as aca- 
demic training, is part of the regular routine of 
each day’s activities of such institutions. Large 
colonies are now being developed for handling 
the non-educable groups—at a minimum cost. 
The colony system in vogue at Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts—being part of the organization of the 
State School for the Feeble-minded, at Waverly, 
under the direction of Dr. Walter Fernald,—and 
the unique system developed by Dr. Bernstein, at 
Rome, New York, deserve special mention and 
are worthy of being copied elsewhere. It should 
be borne in mind that the more modern institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded are not built in iso- 
lated spots, but are near large centers of popula- 
tion, and really form the center for handling the 
entire problem of feeble-mindedness in the state. 
These institutions are accessible to parents ; they 
carry on, continually, educational work to fa- 
miliarize the public with the problem of feeble- 
mindedness; they act as the center for teaching 
special class teachers in the public schools and 
for familiarizing the medical men of the state 
with the diagnosis of feeble-mindedness. 


E—Parole of well-trained, carefully selected 
feeble-minded persons out into the community. 
The success of this endeavor upon the part of 
certain institutions for the feeble-minded, has 
been so striking that it is now generally agreed 
that this departure (parole of the feeble-minded), 
is changing the whole aspect of the institutional 
care of mental defectives. A great many insti- 
tutions are now paroling large numbers of well- 
trained mental defectives with success. This 
has made the old-time custodial institution a thing 
of the past, and has caused institutional authori- 
ties to center their work upon intensive training 
along vocational lines. The above mentioned 
bureau, within the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, should be charged with the supervision of 
these paroled cases. 

Delinquency. It is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that there are other considerations in deal- 
ing with offenders than purely legal. 

Our whole attitude in the past toward the prob- 
lem of crime, has been to punish the criminal for 
his wicked acts. We have endeavored to wreak 
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vengeance on these individuals, and, in order to 
accomplish this, we have them locked up for a 
while behind steel bars, and then turn them out 
again. Somehow, we have hoped that this would 
deter them from future criminal conduct. The 
fact is, that crime is not on the decrease, and our 
own country has the unenviable reputation of 
leading the civilized world in this condition. The 
most discouraging part of the whole situation is 
the great frequency of recidivism (repeated 
criminality). Approximately two-thirds of the 
inmates of our penal and correctional institutions 
are repeated offenders, and have behaved in a 
way at variance from average normal behavior, 
not only for a period of years, but often from 
childhood. 

It appears that the most outstanding cause for 
our failure to reform criminals has been our 
neglect to take into consideration the criminal 
himself, and the causes from within him that 
have led him to commit anti-social acts. 

We have failed to organize our machinery for 
dealing with crime on the basis of seeking first, 
to know the criminal; what he is; why he is what 
he is; and what can we do, to best protect society 
permanently against him, and if possible prevent 
him from future criminal conduct. 

The existence of mental disease, intellectual 
defect, psychopathic personality, and epilepsy in 
a fairly large proportion of the inmates of de- 
linquent institutions, makes clear and obvious 
how futile it is to merely go on blindly adminis- 
tering the law, instead of endeavoring to solve 
the problems these individuals present. A simi- 
lar situation in the treatment of disease would 
require that we send all sick persons, regardless 
of their disease, to hospitals to be given the same 
treatment—fixing in advance the length of time 
they were to remain there, and at the end of this 
arbitrary period, sending them out without any 
reference to whether they were well or not. Are 
we not following the same lines in locking up 
criminals and then turning them out, without any 
reference to whether our purpose in locking them 
up has been attained; or, whether they are any 
better fitted, to assume their normal relations to 
society, on the day they leave prison, than they 
were the day they entered it! 

Receiving prison—Clearing house. Every 
sentenced felon should first be admitted to a re- 
ceiving prison. Here he should be kept under 


observation for a period of three or four months 
—studied physically and mentally ; given the very 
best in the way of modern medical treatment 
and placed under intensive vocational study and 
training, for as long a period of time as necessary 
to enable the administration to define clearly the 
problem which he presents. 

The aims should be not only the physical re- 
habilitation of the prisoner, and the delineation 
of the underlying factors responsible for his de- 
linquent career, but an effort should be made to 
discover his abilities and good qualities—the cul- 
tivation of which might enable the penal admin- 
istration to restore him to his normal relation to 
society, as promptly and as permanently as 
possible. 

Undoubtedly, many criminal careers are due 
less to inherent biological defects in make-up, 
than to the repeated exposure throughout life, to 
unfavorable environmental and developinental 
conditions, forming in this way the character 
traits and personality difficulties, so commonly 
responsible for delinquent behavior. The most 
important phase, therefore, of the examination 
will be a study of the personality and the life 
history of the individual. 

The clinical activities of such a reception place, 
are essentially medical in nature, and the entire 
work should be under the supervision of a psy- 
chiatrist. It is most important to emphasize, that 
no phase of the study of criminals, such as 
sociological, psychological, psychiatric and phy- 
sical, should constitute an independent unit— 
that is, if anything like a well-rounded study, and 
an intelligent and understanding treatment, of 
the individual is aimed at. Only by making each 
one of these various aspects a fundamental part 
of a comprehensive scheme for the study and 
treatment of each and every individual prisoner, 
can successful results be obtained. 


After this period of examination and treatment, 
it will be possible to supply to the prison system 
of the state a stream of healthy, able-bodied pris- 
oners, who have received treatment for physical 
defects and disease; whose mental condition has 
greatly improved, and who, through intensive vo- 
cational study and training, will be able to ac- 
quire skill in that trade or occupation best suited 
to their abilities. Those discharged from the 
clearing house should be distributed in the fol- 
lowing way: 
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1. All cases of tuberculosis should be trans- 
ferred to tuberculosis hospital camps. 

2. The younger and more normal felons 
should, after having been well started in acquir- 
ing the trade for which they are best suited as 
determined by scientific inquiry into their capa- 
bilities, be transferred to prison industries suited 
to their special abilities. 

3. The older normal prisoners, and those 
found incapable of learning a trade, should be 
transferred to the agricultural activities in the 
state prison system. 

4. The insane should receive treatment in an 
institution for the criminal insane. These indi- 
viduals should not be cared for along with the 
civil insane. 

5. The defective delinquents should receive 
‘special institutional care. These feeble-minded 
and psychopathic criminals should under no cir- 
cumstances be placed in our schools for the 
feeble-minded. The type of institution they re- 
quire is partly correctional, partly vocational and 
largely hospital. 

In smaller states the care of the defective de- 
linquents and the criminal insane may well be 
combined under one administration, the institu- 
tion being a hospital with large agricultural 
activities, and with special industrial and educa- 
tional opportunities, but part of the correctional 
system. 

Parole and after-care. The object after all 
in this more intelligent and more humane atti- 
tude towards the criminal is to so reconstruct his 
personality that he may be restored as promptly 
and as permanently as possibie to his normal re- 
lation to society. In order to determine how far 
the prison administration has succeeded in this 
object, each individual prisoner, when he becomes 
eligible for parole, should be returned to the re- 
ception prison where he will be further observed, 
in order to determine how well this object’ has 
been accomplished. Much light on his fitness for 
parole and on the measures to be adopted in the 
after-care work given the case would be obtained 
through the knowledge gathered in the investi- 
gation made at the clearing house. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on this phase of the 
prisoner’s treatment. Reformation of the offender 
is never fully accomplished within prison walls. 
At best such an environment is artificial. The 
period following the release of the prisoner is a 


critical one for him and may be fraught with 
most serious consequences to society. 

Court clinics. Prevention is better than cure. 
It needs no argument to convince the average 
thoughtful person that from the vast and grim 
procession of offenders passing through our 
lower courts is recruited the greater portion of 
criminals eventually found in the prisons of this 
country. The large number of repeaters, who 
have spent a greater portion of their lives in and 
out of prison, whose conduct has been in a 
measure due to abnormal mental and physical 
condition, from which they have suffered, could 
have been discovered long before they were sent 
to prison, at a time when mental deterioration in 
the mentally ill, and serious criminal tendencies 
in the mentally defective—would have been more 
or less preventable. 

Would it not have been practical economy to 
have undertaken proper adjustment of these in- 
dividuals then, and saved all this human waste? 

The fact is that the really important problems 
presented by these persons, as a rule, are lost 
sight of. Our courts still lay undue stress on the 
crime and overlook the criminal. Should we not 
have court clinics to study offenders before dis- 
position rather than afterwards? 


Court clinics would act as sieves to catch the 
feeble-minded, the insane, the mentally sick and 
crippled, as well as the physically diseased among 
offenders. Such clinics would early detect those 
who are less likely to profit by the routine meas- 
ures employed by the court, and who because of 
their mental and physical condition, carry the 
potentialities for delinquent careers. As a result 
of the use of these clinics, feeble-minded and 
mentally diseased and deteriorated persons will 
no longer be tried again and again on probation, 
and after probation has failed, be sentenced for 
short periods of confinement in jail, lockups, and 
houses of correction—losing thereby whatever 
opportunities there might have been for restoring 
to health the mentally sick, and preventing 
character deterioration and criminal tendencies in 
the mentally defective. 

That which is not the least measure of their 
value, is the added social security these clinics 
will furnish society, in that they call for more 
adequate treatment, under the law, for repeated 
offenders. And, in that dangerous and irre- 
sponsible criminals may, through their agency, be 
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early detected and properly segregated. This, 
not as a sentimental consideration, but as a 
matter of public welfare. 

The above suggestions refer mainly to adult 
courts. The real keynote to the prevention of 
crime is to be found in adjusting the juvenile 
delinquent. Observers in many quarters are 
united in stating that almost all confirmed crim- 
inals show plainly their tendencies, at least by late 
childhood. The factors that turn an individual 
towards misbehavior are those already present in 
childhood. The prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency is one of the most pressing duties of the 
day. No problem of childhood is more serious 
than that of delinquency, and the importance of 
centering all constructive social work upon those 
forces that train children for a wholesome, and a 
socialized adult life, cannot be over-emphasized. 
The adult is what the child was. Whoever can 
control the moral, mental and physical life of a 
child, can thereby direct the child’s future actions 
as an adult. Of this thing we are sure. What- 
ever we do or fail to do for juvenile delinquents 
today, will show itself in their future criminal, 
or non-criminal conduct. 


It is coming now to be believed that every 
juvenile court should be equipped with clinical 
service for the thorough physical, mental and 
social study of every child appearing before the 
court, and with a probation department, properly 
trained, so as to carry out treatment mapped out 
by the clinic. 

Such clinics should be staffed by psychiatrists, 
psychologists and psychiatric social workers. 
These three fields are fundamental in making a 
well-rounded study of the child. In all large 
cities clinics should be attached to the court, 
and should be part of the court machinery. In 
smaller communities and in rural districts the 
traveling clinics attached to the State Department 
of Mental Hygiene, above mentioned, should 
serve the juvenile courts as well as the public 
schools. 

As the result of a recent gift by the Common- 
wealth Fund, of New York, and as part of its 
program in the prevention of delinquency, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, has 
been able to place in the field two traveling 
clinics to serve juvenile courts, public schools and 
other agencies, throughout the United States, in- 
terested in the prevention of delinquency. These 
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clinics will give a period of demonstration of the 
value of psychiatric service to any community 
wishing such, the only requirement being that 
there be a serious interest in the establishment of 
a permanent service to continue the work initiated 
during the demonstration. 


Public schools. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the measure of our intelligence in 
preventing crime, mental disease and dependency, 
is the degree of thoroughness with which we 
organize machinery in connection with our public 
schools, for recognizing and adjusting those in- 
dividuals who, because of their mental, physical 
and social handicaps, are the potential criminals, 
insane and dependents of the future. 

The public school surveys, conducted by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, show 
that approximately 2 per cent of the children in 
the elementary grades are feeble-minded; that 
about 2 per cent are cases of border-line mental 
defect; that between 3 per cent and 4 per .cent 
are suffering from psychopathic personality; that 
about 5 per cent are subnormal ; about 2 per cent 
are cases of epilepsy; about 4 per cent are suffer- 
ing from psychoneuroses, and about 4 per cent 
show speech disorders. 


These surveys also show that at least 6 per cent 
of school children exhibit disorders of conduct— 
behaviour difficulties of such a nature as to have 
frequently come to the attention of public school 
authorities. 

The great need of psychiatric clinics for study- 
ing intensively these children and setting in mo- 
tion medical and psychiatric treatment, educa- 
tional and social adjustment—cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

In rural districts and small towns this clinical 
service should be supplied through the state ma- 
chinery, above mentioned (a Psychiatric Clinic 
within the State Department of Mental Hygiene). 

In larger cities, the public school system should 
have its own psychiatric clinic, composed of a 
psychiatrist, psychologist and psychiatric social 
worker, to which would be referred all difficult 
problem children for study and treatment. This 
same clinic might serve the juvenile court. 

The psychiatric clinics above referred to have 
nothing to do with the mental measurement de- 
partments of the public schools. They are largely 
psychological and educational in nature, and 
their aims are the determination of the child’s 
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intelligence rating and certain educational abili- 
ties. This is wholly different from the psychi- 
atric clinic which is largely medical in nature, and 
aims at the study and treatment of behaviour 
problems. The two are entirely separate matters, 
and should be handled as such. 

One should not close this discussion without 
special reference to the essential part played, in 
any well-rounded public school mental hygiene 
program, by the visiting teacher. Her services 
in the social and educational adjustment of the 
problem child are indispensable. 

Mental hygiene and the university. One of 
the pressing needs in medicine today is the proper 
training of medical students in psychiatry and 
mental hygiene. No small amount of chronic 
invalidism among patients that fill physicians 
offices, is due to the ignorance of doctors about 
psychiatry; one of the chief reasons why quack- 
ery flourishes as it does is likewise due to this 
fact. When we realize that mental disease is, in 
a large measure, preventable—and that no other 
person has the opportunity that the physician has 
of coming in contact with early and mild cases of 
mental disorder, at a time when treatment and 
prevention is possible—it can be appreciated how 


important is the training of young medical stu- 
dents in psychiatry. 

Of just as much importance, possibly of even 
greater importance, is the training of future school 
teachers along mental hygiene lines. Courses giv- 
ing the principles of mental health and the funda- 
mentals of mental hygiene, should be part of the 
training for the teaching profession—a proper 
understanding on the part of the teacher who 
comes daily in contact with the maladjusted child 
of the full import of unhealthy adjustments, may 
serve later to prevent shipwreck. 

Most persons are fully convinced that any 
fundamental change in our procedure of dealing 
with criminals in court must come about through 
the training of future lawyers and judges in our 
law schools. The accumulated fund of knowl- 
edge about the causes of criminal conduct, and 
the individuals who commit crime is, as yet, an 
uncharted sea in the majority of our law schools. 

There should be created a Department of Psy- 
chiatry in the medical school, which should not 
only give courses in regular clinical psychiatry to 
medical students, but in social psychiatry and 
mental hygiene to medical students, students in 
psychology, sociology, education, and law. 


THE CONCEPT OF UNSELFISH SERVICE 


Emory S. Bocarpus 


’ i \HE concept of unselfish service is not en- 
tirely. new. It is related to the older 
terms of charity, philanthropy, service, 

and social service. But terminology grows stale, 
and the best of terms are strangely subject to 
degeneration in generally accepted meaning. 
Charity, philanthropy, service, and social service 
have each fallen into a popular disrepute so 
effective that their scientific meanings have been 
commonly forgotten, and the concept of unselfish 
service, or a similar concept, is needed in order 
to keep an old principle unblemished before the 
world. 

Charity was once highly honored; it connoted 
the supreme principle of love. It came, how- 
ever, to refer to the dispensing of alms with one 
hand, while the donor was receiving with the 
other hand large sums of unearned income, or 
of income that was being derived from properties 


which in their operation were sapping the very 
lives of the classes who were being made partially 
contented by alms receiving. Charity came to 
signify doles given out more or less indiscrimi- 
nately but with a certain regularity so that the 
recipients developed attitudes of pauperism and 
of claiming charity as a right. As a result, the 
donors were congratulated on their generosity 
and their troubled consciences were falsely 
soothed, while the recipients became professional 
beggars in spirit. The Christmas basket is a fine 
act of charity and love, providing the recipient 
family is not left in a state of semi-starvation for 
the other 364 days of the year, and providing the 
economic order is not allowed to continue its in- 
humane and oppressive practices. 

The term philanthropy has suffered a similar 
history. Originally it carried the splendid mean- 
ing of love of humanity, but it has since fallen 
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to a level synonymous . ‘‘h paternalism. Al- 
though generically perfect in a social sense, the 
concept was appropriated by persons more am- 
bitious for the praise of the world than desirous 
of truly serving. Moreover, the philanthropist 
felt that the beneficiaries of his generosity should 
be moved only by attitudes of appreciation and 
meekness. When a preacher or other spokesman 
for the masses has remonstrated against the in- 
tolerable housing conditions or working conditions 
that a philanthropist is responsible for, he is 
recommended to another parish. The belief has 
gained wide currency that philanthropy is re- 
garded by large givers in effect as a “tip” to 
keep peasant minds satisfied with a servile status. 

Then “service’’ came into use as a substitute 
for the fallen concepts of charity and philan- 
thropy. The very excellence of the term, service, 
its evident unselfishness, its simplicity, its com- 
prehensibility by the man on the street, has been 
its downfall. It has been adopted to cover all 
the activities of all people, and noticeably of 
selfish activities, for it is an attractive cloak. The 
symbol is taken for the spirit, and millions are 
deceived thereby. Service as a slogan has fallen 
into the hands of commercialists ; it has been sold 
to the public which has accepted it for its name’s 
sake without questioning its contents. Whether 
it be a public service company or “tire service,” 
it is service expecting sales and individual pecun- 
iary profits. The realtor, even when boosting 
land prices and rents, and thus making home- 
owning increasingly impossible and the paying of 
rent more and more difficult for poor people, ad- 
vertises his as a service profession. The saloon 
in its dying days made frantic appeals as a service 
institution. 

“Social service” followed service, in the minds 
of discriminating persons. Social service was 
first used in a scientific and sociological sense, but 
it soon went the way of its predecessors, for its 
meaning was quickly defamed. It has now flat- 
tened out to refer to almost any type of behavior. 


All acts, even of the most selfish type, are inter- 


preted as serving the welfare of society. Under 
the guise of social service politicians indiscrimi- 
nately do the bidding of corporate interests, and 
selfish wealth justifies its habit of living in idle 
ostentatious. luxury. Producers of motion pic- 
tures of all descriptions claim to be social servants. 
Further, a group of socialists recently organized a 


“social service fund” not to promote social service 
in either a scientific or popular sense, but as 
a propaganda enterprise in support of socialism. 

It thus is seen that one worthy concept after 
another has been dragged into disrepute. The 
social psychology of this process may now be in- 
dicated, as shown in the foregoing illustrations. 
A well-nigh perfect term has been invented and 
called into use, which for a time has served its 
generic meaning well and has even been exalted 
by the type of behavior to which it has been ap- 
plied. At the same time, however, untoward 
tendencies have set in—for example, individuals 
and groups, overly ambitious for social praise or 
seeking financial gain, have shrewdly appropri- 
ated the given excellent concept as a slogan, and 
the public, the masses, have been virtually hypno- 
tised by the fine phrases, falling sooner or later as 
victims of the illegitimate process. In conse- 
quence, splendid concepts, one after another, have 
been stolen and besmirched by the gods of social 
pride or greed. 

Unselfish service is here used to cover the field 
in which one worthy concept after another has 
been made unworthy. It is that behavior which 
is habitually performed without thought of per- 
sonal gain. It is a habit of thinking first of the 
welfare of the other persons concerned and only 
secondarily of one’s self. It is the habit of react- 
ing first from the standpoint of public welfare 
and second from personal welfare in regard to 
each new stimulus which emanates from social 
environments. It ranges from simplest conation 
to the most elaborate forms of social telesis. In 
using the term, conation, Ward labelled perhaps 
the largest field of unselfish service, for conation 
includes the million and one unselfish acts of the 
mother and father in the ca:¢ of children, of the 
teacher in patiently directing youthful minds, of 
the artist in creating new beauty for human 
stimulation. It extends to the high peak of wil- 
ful vicarious suffering, even of a Christ giving 
His life a ransom for many. Wherever a type 
of behavior is repeatedly performed without giv- 
ing evidence of expected personal gain of any 
sort, or where a life is given for another person 
or for a principle, it may be pronounced unselfish 
service. 

This concept includes the idea of self respect 
or of what Dean Blackmar calls justifiable indi- 
vidualism, that is, an individualism “which seeks 
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fullness of life in devotion to the common good.” 
Not all so-called egoistic conduct is to be socially 
condemned, nor all altruistic conduct to be praised. 
A degree of self respect is essential to progress, 
for otherwise the individual would easily dissipate 
his energies; while that type of altruism which 
blindly throws itself in front of tigers, as T. N. 
Carver would say, is helping to make this a world 
of tigers rather than a world characterised by 
socialized behavior. 

Unselfish service is synonymous with socialized 
behavior, that is, with activity that harmonizes 
with social welfare, or the welfare of social 
groups. The latter term, socialized behavior, is 
the more desirable because more scientifically ac- 
curate, and because it contains no negation, but 
the former term is more easily understood by the 
public and has a special pragmatic value for com- 
mon usage. Socialized behavior or unselfish ser- 
vice is a product of the process of socialization— 
of the process of developing a thinking and act- 
ing together by people of different types in re- 
sponse to the basic stimuli of social environments. 

A justification for the acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of unselfish behavior is found in the develop- 
mental reaction upon personality. It is accom- 
panied and followed by an expansion of person- 
ality which leads to greater usefulness, while 
selfish activity produces a narrowing of personal 
usefulness and a decreasing degree of helpful 
influence. 

The generic justification for recognizing the 
concept of unselfish service is found in the group 
basis of human life. Since from birth every in- 
dividual is subject to well-established and power- 
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ful influences of several types of organized group 
mores, that is, of the family, neighborhood, na- 
tion, race, and religious mores, he is largely group 
made. Even his inherited traits are largely pro- 
ducts of group survival; and hence the habit of 
responding to group needs (unselfish service) is 
simply a normal trend in the individual’s growth. 

The educational process of securing widespread 
acceptance of the principle of unselfish service is 
one of habit formation, and hence relates specific- 
ally to the earlier years of life. By the setting 
of examples and the continual talking of life from 
the standpoint of this principle, in the home, 
school, church, and community, an unselfish ser- 
vice mores may be established which in turn will 
lead to the habit-formation processes that are so 
essential. By methods such as these, individuals 
will come to respond to every situation habitually 
and first of all from the standpoint of what are its 
group welfare values, and only secondarily from 
the viewpoint of how much can I get out of it. 

Sociology and education have the tools for 
measuring unselfish service both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, a procedure which will lead te 
the establishment of standards of service on @ 
scientifically graduated basis. By securing trait 
persons to analyze all the main evidences of Be 
havior which they judge to be unselfish and by 
securing a much larger number of competent 
representative persons to grade these evidences 
and arrange in types these evidences of service 
it will be possible to grade human conduct every- 
where and to think and act more accurately in 
terms of unselfish or socialized behavior. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN RELATION TO 
SOCIAL CHANGE" 


Jesse F. STEINER 


THE FUNDAMENTAL APPROACH TO 
CoMMUNITY WorRK 


’ \HE recent emphasis on community organ- 
ization is striking evidence of a more 
general acceptance of the point of view 

that social control of community life is both prac- 

ticable and necessary. Modern thought has 


organization 
ouRNAL. The 


1The first article of this series on_communit 
by Dr. Steiner was published in the November 
series will be continued in the March number. 


swung away from the “laissez faire” philosophy 
of Spencer and Sumner who held that the social 
process goes on irrespective of social control and 
direction. Man’s understanding of nature and 
control over natural forces are increasingly find- 
ing their counterpart in a recognition of the sig- 
nificance of social forces and the possibility of 
directing them in the interests.of human welfare. 
As civilization becomes more complex, a: greater 
measure of social control is inevitable. Our 
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modern problem is to determine how ever-grow- 
ing numbers of people interrelated and depend- 
ent upon each cther in an infinite variety of ways 
can live together harmoniously and satisfactorily. 
Future progress depends upon man’s ability to 
work out more effective ways and means of con- 
trolling the social process. Democracy demands 
that the groundwork for this control shall be laid 
in the local community where the unit is small 
enough to make possible the active participation 
of all the people. The proper organization of 
the community becomes therefore a fundamental 
task that cannot be neglected. The goal to be 
striven for, from the point of view of the com- 
munity organizer, is the development of com- 
munities characterized both by intelligent atten- 
tion to their varied problems and by a spirit of 
codperation in working toward their solution. 

It is obvious that the attainment of such a goal 
involves many difficulties that cannot be easily 
overcome no matter what the method of approach. 
Little is gained by assuming that this task is 
primarily one of organization which awaits merely 
the setting up of the proper administrative ma- 
chinery. If this were the chief factor involved, 
the solution of the problem might very well be 
said to be near at hand. Great progress has been 
made in the development of different forms of 
community associations designed to be the chan- 
nel through which a unified program of com- 
munity welfare can be planned and directed. 
Welfare federations, councils of social agencies, 
community welfare leagues, and community 
councils are familiar examples of such organiza- 
tions and represent an important aspect of the 
community movement. 


But more fundamentally the present problem of 
community organization is educational rather than 
administrative. A community where the welfare 
of all its members is made the goal of intelligent 
action must be made up of people emancipated 
from the petty provincialisms and narrow preju- 
dices that are still so widely prevaient. The 
nature and quality of community life are de- 
termined by the kind of people that live in the 
community. A community council, no matter 
how well organized, can do little more than re- 
flect the opinions and desires of its constituency. 
If the individual agencies of a community are 
working in the spirit of unfriendly rivalry with 
no real desire to harmonize their respective in- 


terests, the organization of a community council 
cannot be expected to bring about a magical 
change of attitude on the part of the people con- 
cerned. The machinery of community organiza- 
tion in order to be effective must be the expression 
of a real desire to get together. As Robinson 
has well said in his Mind in the Making: 


“No one will question that organization is absolutely 
essential in human affairs, but reorganization, while it 
sometimes produces assignable benefit, often fails to 
meet existing evils, and not uncommonly engenders new 
and unexpected ones. Our confidence in restriction and 
regimentation is exaggerated. What we usually need is 
a change of attitude, and without this our new regula- 
tions often leave the old situation unaltered. So long 
as we allow our government to be run by politicians 
and business lobbies it makes little difference how many 
aldermen or assemblymen we have or how long the 
mayor or governor holds office. In a university the 
fundamental drift of affairs cannot be greatly modified 
by creating a new dean or a university council, or by 
enhancing or decreasing the nominal authority of the 
president or faculty.” 

The most fundamental and far reaching step 
toward community solidarity is the creation in 
the community of an attitude of mind that favors 
cooperation and unity. This is a long educational 
process which cannot be brought to successful 
completion until the school, the church, the press, 
and other institutions in the community are prop- 
erly equipped to play their respective parts. It 
points unmistakably to the need of greater em- 
phasis on what may be called the psychological 
aspects of community life. Attention must be 
given to the influence of such factors as customs, 
habits, and predispositions upon proposed changes 
in the social order. The community organizer 
cannot go very far with the development of his 
plans without facing the necessity of making a 
careful study of the problem of social change 
insofar as it relates to community work. 


THE Rote or Custom 1N CoMMUNITY PROGRESS 


It is often remarked that small towns and rural 
communities are strongholds of conservatism 
where rigid reliance on tradition frequently brings 
to naught all efforts to improve existing con- 
ditions. The usual explanation of this obvious 
fact is the isolation of such communities with 
the resultant meagerness of their contacts with 
the broader currents of life. 

Without doubt isolation is one of the factors 
that must be taken into account but it by no 
means tells the whole story. We must not for- 
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get that conservatism exists in other than isolated 
communities. It thrives also in one form or an- 
other in centers of activity and learning among 
those who have abundant opportunity to keep in 
touch with progressive movements. The funda- 
mental fact is that resistance to change is deeply 
rooted in human nature and that external cir- 
cumstances serve merely to modify or accentuate 
this very natural human tendency. 

One approach to an understanding of the con- 
servatism which so frequently stands in the way 
of progress is through a study of the role played 
by custom in community life. Sumner in his 
Folkways has pointed out that customs which 
grow out of practical experience in meeting con- 
stantly recurring situations form the very ground- 
work of all social organization. Man’s ability to 
profit by past experience, to acquire these social 
habits is in fact a trait which distinguishes him 
from the lower orders of animal life. The cus- 
toms of the group just as the habits of the in- 
dividual form a groove along which life moves 
easily and with a minimum of friction. More- 
over they are felt to be right because they repre- 
sent the combined experience of the group and 
hence become authoritative and coercive. 

The binding and relentless force of custom is 
strikingly portrayed in Crawford’s Thinking 
Black in the following description of the negro 
in Africa: 

“The negro’s way of doing a thing is merely to do it 
as the man who went before him did it. The slaves 
of precedent, they dog the steps of a thousand ancestors 
and such is the tenacity of the negro type that to this 
day their whole outfit of the 20th century A. D. can be 


found perfectly reproduced on Egyptian monuments of 
the same century B. C. Hence the Bantu song: 


‘A well worn trail is a very good thing, 
It must lead up to a very good king; 
And so with customs of days of yore, 


We do what millions have done before.’ 
That is to say precedent not principle is their black 
law. Thus glorying in this long Indian trial of antiq- 


uity the Bantu tribes boast the identical Egyptian kilt, 
mortar, pestle, and cooking ware of the Moses period.” 


Here we see man’s tendency to follow the cus- 
tomary carried to the point of*absurdity. The 
past has become absolute master of the present 
and normal progress becomes impossible. Where 


customs gain such a tyrannical hold on a people, 
their senses are closed to new suggestions and they 
are left hopelessly behind in the struggle of life. 
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While in civilized lands customs hold a less 
autocratic sway, they are always a force to be 
reckoned with. In every community are found 
customs and conventions dignified by long usage 
and possessing an authority which few dare 
question. Even when these customs no longer 
fit in with existing conditions, they are modified 
very slowly because of the emotional values that 
cling to them. The social change that runs 
counter to them has no easy road to success. An 
ever present problem confronted by the com- 
munity worker is how to stem the tide of outworn 
customs that still maintain their power. 

Illustrations of this conflict between custom 
and community progress are seen on every hand. 
Scientific methods of dealing with the poor make 
slow headway because of the century old tra- 
ditions of almsgiving which still exert a powerful 
influence. The attitude toward play of our Puri- 
tan forefathers stands in the way of the proper 
provision of recreational facilities although the 
value of play for young and old has been scien- 
tifically demonstrated. Political customs become 
so firmly entrenched that the adoption of such 
business methods in town management as the use 
of the budget system and the appointment of 
trained personnel seems revolutionary and in 
many cases is successfully resisted. Ecclesias- 
tical traditions prevent the church from keeping 
pace with changing conditions. Theological doc- 
trines and forms of worship that no longer are 
satisfactory expressions of religious aspirations 
retain their hold on the masses of the people. 
The older forms of education that represented the 
best thought and experience of a past generation 
bind with fetters present day minds and make 
improvements in the school system exceedingly 
slow and difficult. Age-old ideas of punishment 
find expression in inhumane treatment of crim- 
inals in spite of the fact that such treatment is 
in conflict with modern principles of justice and 
has conclusively been proven to be ineffective. 

The binding force of customs such as these is 
not overcome merely by demonstrating that new 
methods are more desirable. The old has arisen 
out of past successful experience and has gath- 
ered about it feelings and sentiments wholly lack- 
ing in that which is new. For this reason de- 
parture from old customs seems to be perilous. 
Insistence upon the accepted code becomes more 
or less arbitrary. The people of a community 
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feel that they must preserve their traditions and 
customs uncontaminated by outside influences. 
In order to accomplish this, various efforts are 
made to control the necessary contacts of the 
community with the outside world. Those who 
persist in coming in from the outside are looked 
upon with suspicion and are given an inferior 
social status designed to weaken their influence. 
In primitive communities such persons were sum- 
marily dealt with by being put to death. At the 
present time outsiders are admitted but the con- 
tinuance of existing customs is safeguarded by 
keeping them in a subordinate and uninfluential 
position until they have become assimilated into 
the community. This is well illustrated in our 
treatment of newly arrived immigrants who are 
compelled to live in segregated quarters and en- 
gage in forms of work that are least desirable 
and remunerative. It is also clearly seen in the 
social ostracism which is the frequent lot of 
American families of good social status when they 
first attempt to establish themselves in a small 
town or city widely removed in custom and tra- 
dition from their former place of residence. Even 
the professional leaders who are brought in from 
other communities, the preachers, teachers, cham- 
ber of commerce secretaries, city managers, com- 
munity workers, are made to realize that their 
methods and message must be adapted to the tra- 
ditions of the place in which they have come to 
live. Outside lecturers, whether they appear on 
the Chautauqua platform or under the auspices of 
a church, a club, or a political party, are listened 
to attentively in proportion to their ability to 
cater to the great desire of the people to be con- 
firmed in their traditional views of life. Old 
members of the community who enjoy oppor- 
tunities for travel are inclined to see the world 
through glasses colored by their own provincial 
outlook and return home ardent advocates of the 
old order. 

With the assistance of these and other similar 
protective devices the domination of custom in 
community life has been readily assured. The 
question that is now coming to the front is 
whether the time has not come to appraise more 
carefully prevailing customs and determine their 
value as a guide to progress. Instead of follow- 
ing custom blindly would not more be gained by 
increasing the measure of social control and 
direction in ways indicated by well thought out 








experience and scientific study? This attempt to 
guide and control community customs is at the 
heart of the modern community movement. The 
growing success in the field of sanitation and 
public health is an excellent example of old cus- 
toms giving way to scientific knowledge and 
technique. But even in such a tangible and im- 
portant field as this, the struggle between the old 
and the new is serious and long drawn out. The 
great difficulty is that people live in their cus- 
toms and are unconsciously dominated by them. 
We cannot help being prejudiced in favor of the 
plan of life made familiar to us through long 
usage. Customs and institutions outworn though 
they may be cannot be brushed aside simply be- 
cause of their inadequacy. They are felt to be a 
part of our lives and therefore cannot be made 
the subject of impersonal judgments. 

But while custom frequently retards progress, 
we must remind ourselves that it operates also as 
a beneficent force in bringing order out of what 
otherwise would be hopeless confusion. Through 
man’s tendency to a common response to similar 
situations there has developed the uniformity and 
orderliness that are necessary for social progress. 
It would be hard indeed to picture a community 
where each man was a law unto himself and was 


not at all swayed by the call of the habitual and ~« 


the customary. Certainly the disorder resulting 
from this state of affairs would be as disastrous 
to progress as the stagnation that comes from 
blind slavery to past customs, ° 

The community worker facing the barrier of 
custom that seems to be holding back the tide of 
community progress must therefore take pains to 
understand the nature of this allegiance to the 
old and its proper place in the history of the past. 
When it is seen that man’s adherence to custom 
is in a sense an expression of his instinctive re- 
coil from the unfamiliar and the unknown, we 
can understand that it is not an abnormal phe- 
nomenon of human nature that can be ignored 
or cast aside at will. When further we compre- 
hend how the strongly entrenched customs of a 
community embody the accumulated experiences 
of past generations and have proven their worth 
through long use, there is less inclination to look 
upon them as an inveterate foe of progress. Cus- 
toms and traditions necessarily form a bulwark 
of conservatism but they should not be regarded 
merely as a stone wall opposing needed changes. 
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They should also be thought of as a bulwark of 
defense against the encroachments of fanaticism 
and of ill-planned schemes of social betterment 
that at times threaten the stability of society. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE OF HABIT AND CRISIS IN 
CoMMUNITY WorK 


Another approach to an understanding of the 
conservatism of communities is through a con- 
sideration of the nature of habit and crisis. In 
Thomas’ Source Book for Social Origins is the 
following clear statement of the relation of habit 
and crisis to group life: 


“Attention is the mental attitude which takes note of 
the outside world and manipulates it; it is the organ of 
accommodation. But attention does not operate alone; 
it is associated with habit on the one hand and with 
crisis on the other. When the habits are running 
smoothly the attention is relaxed; it is not at work. 
But when something happens to disturb the run of habit 
the attention is called into play and devises a new mode 
of behavior which will meet the crisis. That is, the 
attention establishes new and adequate habits, or it is 
its function to do so. 

“Such conditions as the exhaustion of game, the in- 
trusion of outsiders, defeat in battle, floods, drought, 
pestilence, and famine illustrate one class of crisis. The 
incidents of birth, death, adolescence, and marriage, 
while not unanticipated, are always foci of attention and 
occasions for control. They throw a strain upon at- 
tention and affect the mental life of the group... . 

“The great part of our life is lived in the region of 
habit. The habits, like the instincts, are safe and ser- 
viceable. They have been tried, and they are associated 

ith a feeling of security. There consequently grows 


_up in the folk-mind a determined resistance to change. 


And there is a degree of sense in this, for while change 
implies possibilities of improvement, it also implies 
danger of disaster, or a worse condition. It must also 
be acknowledged that a state of rapid and constant 
change implies loss of settled habits and disorganization. 
As a result, all societies view change with suspicion, and 
the attempt to revise certain habits is even viewed as 
immorality.” 


As is here pointed out, habitual actions which 
have become so much a matter of routine that 
they are carried on with a minimum of attention, 
relieve the nervous system of a great amount of 
stress and strain. This fact is of importance in 
understanding our aversion to interference with 
ways of doing things that have become habitual. 
Changes in what has been called the social ritual 
mean readjustments which involve the expendi- 
ture of time and energy. The old and familiar 
represent the line of least resistance. Conse- 
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quently the people of a community tend to cling 
tenaciously to their old customs and look with 
disfavor upon any proposed departure from the 
beaten path. 

Nevertheless in any community crises or seri- 
ous emergencies may occur with which the social 
ritual is unable to cope. In the process of read- 
justment new methods and new points of view 
force their way to the front thus bringing about 
changes that otherwise would have appeared to 
be impossible. A notable example of this is the 
rebuilding of the city of Halifax which was 
partially destroyed in 1917 by a terrible disaster 
caused by the explosion of a shipload of muni- 
tions. Up to that time the city had been known 
as a stronghold of conservatism and had been 
drifting along apparently indifferent to the pro- 
gress made by other cities in dealing with social 
and civic problems. Inadequate attention had 
been paid to its sewers, its water supply, and the 
condition of the streets. But in the effort to 
build up a new city out of the ashes of the 
catastrophe, these problems affecting the welfare 
of the people were seen in a better perspective. 
Former ways of doing things were felt to be out 
of date and unsatisfactory, and with unusual rap- 
idity a new social ritual was developed which in- 
cluded provision for many long needed public 
welfare activities. The crisis shook off the dead 
hand of the past and cleared the way for the 
formation of new civic habits.? 

The social change that follows crisis does not 
of course always mean progress. Whether any 
given community will make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in the presence of an emergency depends 
upon a number of factors such as the nature of 
the disaster, the number of the people involved, 
the opportunity to learn from the experience of 
other communities similarly situated, the char- 
acter of the prevailing ideas of the people, and 
the quality of leadership available. Since these 
factors are extremely variable and are not all sub- 
ject to social control, it is impossible to predict in 
any precise manner the kind of social change that 
will follow a crisis. Such examples of rapid 
progress following disaster as were seen in the 
rebuilding of San Francisco and Halifax seem to 
indicate at least the vast results that can be ac- 
complished when the forces set in motion by the 
8 For a. detailed discussion of the sociological effects of the 


Halifax disaster see Prince, S. H., “Catastrophe and Social 
Change.” 
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crisis are utilized to the best advantage. It may 
even be found to be true that a concentration of 
effort at the proper psychological moment is worth 
far more in general community work than a long 
drawn out struggle in season and out of season 
to bring to pass desired improvements. The fact 
that inventions usually spring out of necessity 
when the time is ripe for their appearance should 
be considered in this connection. Unless there is 
a realization of need widely enough felt to attract 
public attention, not much hope need be placed in 
even a well organized effort to bring about 
changed conditions. 

This suggests the importance to the community 
worker of any crisis that occurs in a community 
even though it may not be of a sensational nature 
and bring widespread devastation in its wake. In 
every community there take place from time to 
time unusual events that carry with them in their 
limited field the psychological effects of crises and 
present favorable opportunities for social change 
that should not be ignored. A religious revival 
may arouse an enthusiasm for service that might 
very well under proper leadership lead to progress 
in the solution of civic problems. The destruc- 
tion of a few buildings by fire in the business 
section of a small city may be seized upon as an 
appropriate time for the inauguration of a city 
plan. An epidemic of disease opens the door for 
the development of a public health program. The 
educational publicity incident to a financial drive 
for social organizations creates a public opinion 
that may be utilized in winning popular support 
for neglected fields of social work. The pre- 
sentation of a community pageant awakens senti- 
ments that may be crystallized into a movement 
for a more beautiful and wholesome community. 
A local survey of social conditions throws a 
searchlight upon existing institutions and attracts 
the public attention necessary to make effective 
any proposals to improve their methods of oper- 
ation. In every community crises such as these 
are a constant challenge to the intelligent com- 
munity worker to utilize the state of mind that 
prevails at the moment and give proper expression 
and direction to the partially formed desires of 
the people for community improvement. 

The power of crisis to break through the crust 
of a well established social ritual is by no means 
uniform in every community. A great deal de- 
pends upon the character of the prevailing ideas 
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which may vary widely in different places. In 
an Oriental community pride in the past is as real 
as American pride in modern improvements. The 
fatalistic view of life held by the Mohammedans 
is unfavorable to social change. In many Ameri- 
can communities local pride stimulates a provin- 
cial outlook that is intolerant of suggestions look- 
ing toward needed changes. Their citizens look 
about them with a complacent air and thank God 
that they are not like other communities. In 
such places even strong leaders will dash them- 
selves against the rocks in their efforts to intro- 
duce that which is new. It is only under the in- 
fluence of a great crisis such as the world war or 
in the presence of an exceptional disaster that 
communities of this kind are aroused out of their 
self-complacency and become willing to adopt 
whatever may promote their greater efficiency. 
Other communities seem characterized by the 
spirit of progress. Public service is held in high 
esteem and able leaders come forward whenever 
needed. The people are open to new suggestions 
and take pride in profiting by the experience of 
others. In such communities crises are utilized 
to their full advantage and progressive move- 
ments go forward without difficulty. 

In the effort to bring about desirable changes 
in a community it should be kept in mind that 
these proposed changes involve interference with 
well established habits which do not lend them- 
selves easily to modification. The process of ad- 
justment to a new social ritual is necessarily slow 
and painful. This is well illustrated by the pop- 
ular attitude toward new statements of religious 
faith. Nothing makes the average religious ad- 
herent more uncomfortable and indignant than to 
be compelled to face a new interpretation of long 
accepted religious doctrines. Our old beliefs 
have become habitual and are felt to be a part of 
our lives. As long as they are unquestioned, they 
give us no trouble and we give them little thought. 
But when we are called upon to accept new be- 
liefs, we face the necessity of a readjustment in 
our religious thinking which is by no means easy 
to make. Most people seemingly prefer to follow 
the line of least resistance and remain thoughtless 
and contented followers of the religious creed to 
which they have been long accustomed. 

The leaders in a communxity who through the 
advantage of superior knowledge and experience 
have successfully adjusted themszlves to pro- 
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gressive points of view are too likely to be im- 
patient with those who oppose their plans with- 
out giving any good reason for their opposition. 
Time is required for the people of a community 
to readjust themselves to new ideas and methods. 
Conservatism is to be expected because it grows 
partly out of the nature of habit in whose meshes 
all are more or less deeply entangled.’ 

But emphasis must also be placed on the fact 
that it is through the building up of new habits 
that progress becomes possible. Here is found the 








7A keen analysis of the part played by habit in slowing up 
cultural changes has been made 7 WF 
Change,” pp. 173-1 


. Ogburn in his recent 


work, “Socia 
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final test of the success of any community move- 
ment. The problem is not solved when through 


: the influence of a few wide awake leaders an ap- 


propriate agency is established or the needed leg- 
islation secured. The situation is never well in 
hand until the habits of the people are adjusted 
to the new regime. In the effort to bring this 
about too much haste is likely to prove disastrous. 
Time is always an important factor in an educa- 
tional problem. It is only through patient and 
long continued work that new ideas can find ex- 
pression in the habitual activities of the people of 
a community. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 





SOME EXPERIENCES WITH STUDENTS’ “FIELD WORK” 


FREDERICK P. GRUENBERG 


S a reaction from a too exclusive emphasis 
A on classroom and text-book instruction, 
teachers of the social sciences have in re- 
cent years been giving much attention to “field 
work,” and the practice of having students work 
with agencies actually in touch with the problems 
of society has been steadily growing. This tend- 
ency is analogous to the disposition to introduce 
more and more laboratory work in the biological 
and physical sciences. Students in departments 
of sociology have been assigned to work as vol- 
unteers in relief societies, in organizations with 
legislative programs, in housing associations, and 
the like; students of economics have made statis- 
tical studies from first-hand sources and have 
worked in the fields of commerce, agriculture, 
and labor, on problems that have real, workaday 
application. 

When it comes to consider assigning students 
for field work in political science, the difficulties 
are perhaps greater. It is obvious that the pro- 
fessor of international law or of constitutional 
history will have very little means at his disposal 
for giving his students “practical” experience. 
On the other hand, the teacher of government— 
especially municipal government—can find a 
number of opportunities for familiarizing his stu- 
dents with governmental operations and for en- 
abling them to do concrete work in this branch. 
This should not be construed to mean that the 
undergraduate can be sent to the city hall to tell 
the mayor or the controller or the health com- 
missioner how to improve his technique, or that 
he may be let loose in the city engineer’s office to 
tell the technicians there how their professional 
work may be better carried on. The opportuni- 
ties for field work in municipal government are 
by no means unlimited, and unless those who are 
to do the work are carefully selected and unless 





their work is carefully planned and supervised, 
it is worse than useless to the student, to the 
agency under whose guidance he works, and to 
the community. : 

In recent years, field work in municipal gov- 
ernment has been almost entirely limited to first- 
hand direct observation of governmental oper- 
ations, questioning public officials and employes, 
consulting official records, and rendering specific 
services for public officials. These all have their 
values and will doubtless continue to be the main 
reliances for field work instruction, 

In addition to these opportunities, it is possible 
for students to get some beneficial field training 
through the agencies for governmental research, 
of which there are some thirty-odd in various 
cities in the United States and Canada, but of 
which, of course, a considerable number are too 
small to offer adequate facilities to students de- 
siring to do serious work. All of the larger 
agencies of this kind have at various times made 
opportunities for field training of students an im- 
portant feature of their work. The New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research (now known as 
the National Institute of Public Administration) 
has for some years conducted a definite training 
school for public service. The Institute for Pub- 
lic Service also in New York City, and the De- 
troit Bureau of Governmental Research are no- 
table among the research agencies that have re- 
garded student-training as major parts of their 
programs. 

The Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search has had a varied and interesting experience 
in recent years in connection with student-train- 
ing and some of the experiences are here briefly 
recorded together with certain conclusions, which 
may or may not be justifiable, but which repre- 
sent the consensus of opinion in the bureau staff. 
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Our experiences with undergraduates and with 
postgraduates have been so markedly different 
that they will here be discussed separately. In 
recent years, the Philadelphia bureau has dis- 
couraged the assignment of undergraduates to 
work under its supervision, as our observations 
have led us to conclude that the possible benefits 
to the students are insignificant in contrast to the 
time and energy involved in planning and super- 
vising their work. The difficulties are inherent 
in ‘le situation. The greatest difficulty lies in 
the fact that undergraduates carrying the usual 
curriculum cannot given an adequate amount of 
time to any one course to allow for serious field 
work. With numerous social distractions, fif- 
teen to twenty hours of classes a week, and zero 
to forty hours of outside preparation and read- 
ing, the undergraduate student is rarely able to 
add as much as six hours a week for extra-curri- 
cular work. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
six hours a week as a minimum, but several 
years’ experience has made that the minimum in 
the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and that low minimum has in many cases been 
found too high by the student. 

Then there is the matter of the undergraduate’s 
qualifications. Rarely is he over 22 years old, 
and except for an occasional junior or senior who 
has majored in political science, he usually has 
too meager a background of knowledge of the 
subject to enable him to work on any but the most 
elementary problems. This very youth and in- 
experience make it hazardous to entrust certain 
kinds of field work to the undergraduate. For 
instance, studies that require contact between the 
investigator and the usual type of political office- 
holder (still, alas, frequently ignorant, cynical, 
and even sometimes corrupt) demand a degree of 
sophistication, of tact, and of quick resourceful- 
ness that it is not reasonable to expect of youths 
of necessarily limited experience. 

Nevertheless, the Philadelphia bureau has had 
a few cases of undergraduate field work under its 
supervision that have given some beneficial train- 
ing and experience to the students even though 
their contributions to the sum total of human 
knowledge were not weighty. An excellent illus- 
tration is the valuable piece of work done by an 
undergraduate from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of a group of about ten students sent 
to us by Professor James T. Young. One of the 


bureau’s staff was studying certain personnel 
problems at that time and desired some informa- 
tion regarding methods of promotion in private 
industry. The student in question was assigned 
to consult with employment managers, and his 
report took the form of a series of interviews 
written up around certain salient features of the 
problem. The staff-member who supervised the 
work said of the report that “it constitutes a 
mine of valuable information.” 

In the same department of the bureau’s activi- 
ties, there was a group of five undergraduate 
students from Haverford College, sent us by 
Professor Frank D. Watson. While much of 
this group’s work could hardly be rated as more 
than clerical, a young Japanese in the class under- 
took a study of methods of discipline and re- 
moval in the public services. Unfortunately the 
war cut short his work. 

Other undergraduates from Pennsylvania, 
Haverford, Swarthmore, and the Philadelphia 
School of Pedagogy have been assigned by their 
professors from time to time to do work at the 
bureau, and have been put at studies of varying 
difficulty and importance in the fields of public 
finance, personnel administration, public welfare 
(correctional and relief services) and similar 
fields, but only the few cases above recorded stand 
out as at all successful. 

When, on the other hand, it comes to consid- 
ering field work by graduate students, the ex- 
perience of the Philadelphia bureau has been far 
more encouraging and offers more instances of 
mutual benefit to student and bureau. While the 
time and energy requisite to adequate supervision 
are frequently as great in the case of a graduate 
field student as in the case of an undergraduate, 
there is a feeling of at least potential value in 
the immediate results that gives the bureau staff 
members enthusiasm to undertake the supervision. 

An outstanding instance of valuable field work 
by a graduate student was that of a young 
woman working for a doctorate in economics 
under a distinguished professor at one of our 
largest universities in another city.1 This stu- 
dent came to the bureau with her ideas for a dis- 
sertation topic practically unformed. On con- 
sultation with members of the staff she selected 
her subject, and her work was guided and fol- 
” 8 The anonymity is due to a desire not to embarrass the stu- 


dent, whose doctor’s degree has not yet been conferred. The 
topic ot her dissertation involves some influential personages. 
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lowed closely in numerous conferences. In ad- 
dition, it was possible for the bureau to place at 
her disposal a wealth of source material, includ- 
ing a great deal of valuable matter that is not 
available in print. 

This student’s dissertation involves, although 
only incidentally, a highly controversial and im- 
portant public issue. The thesis which she has 
prepared is an excellent presentation of the situa- 
tion and her work on the problem has contributed 
substantially to the clear thinking out of an in- 
tricate and involved subject with numerous rami- 
fications. There is no doubt that her work is of 
value as a research contribution, but more than 
that—it will be a factor in the correct solution of 
important community problems. 

Two young women, postgraduates at Bryn 
Mawr College, and one man doing work for his 
doctorate at Pennsylvania did a great deal of fact- 
gathering that resulted in important contributions 
to one of the bureau’s publications, Comparative 
Salary Data, That publication was very much 
in demand all over the country, both in private 
and public services, during the period of wage 
adjustments beginning four or five years ago. 

Two young men from Haverford College 
wrote their thesis for their masters’ degrees under 
the bureau’s supervision. One of these was on a 
public utility subject ard the title of the thesis 
was “The Philadelphia Gas Works—an Inquiry 
into Its History and Financial Operations.” An 
amusing incident at the commencement ceremo- 
nies was reported in this connection. The list of 
the titles of the masters’ thesis was being an- 
nounced and they all were appropriately classical. 
When “The Philadelphia Gas Works . . . .” was 
read, it sounded so modern, so utilitarian, so non- 
academic, that the incongruity made the audience 
titter. 

This thesis is full of rich and important ma- 
terial. It so happens that it touches upon a sub- 
ject full of significance at the present time, for 
the lease between the city of Philadelphia and 
the company which operates its publicly-owned 


gas works will soon expire. Already the ques- 
tion of its renewal is in the air, and a careful re- 
sumé of the pertinent financial factors in the his- 
tory of the gas works would be of very great 
value. 

The subjunctive “would” is used advisedly in 
the foregoing sentence, for it is distressing to 
record that all known copies of this thesis have 
unaccountably disappeared, and despite all efforts 
cannot be located. 

The other master’s thesis by a Haverford post- 
graduate was on “Civil Service Administration.” 
The work was not only a fine experience for the 
student, but proved of value in further studies 
by the bureau in this general field. 

On the whole, the rather specialized, and per- 
force limited, experience of the Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research in the matter of field 
training for students leads to the two rather defi- 
nite conclusions, which have already been ex- 
pressed. These may not apply to other bureaus, 
they may not apply even remotely to other agen- 
cies working on different types of social prob- 
lems. The personal equation of the Philadelphia 
staff members may be so great a factor as to 
render these conclusions worthless to others. By 
and large, however, our experience has led us to 
the view that field work in a bureau of govern- 
mental research by undergraduates offers little to 
the students, next to nothing to the agency’s pro- 
gram, and hardly anything to the steadily grow- 
ing quantum of knowledge of social phenomena. 
At the same time the planning and oversight of 
undergraduates’ work by the staff is time-con- 
suming and tedious. 

The field work of graduate students, on the 
other hand, particularly those majoring in gov- 
ernment or economics, can be made a great joy 
to all concerned. While the responsibility for 
planning and supervision are perhaps no less 
great, we often have with these students the com- 
pensatory satisfactions that come from goed 
scholarly workmanship, and from a tangible and 
useful result. 
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THE SOUTH AS A FIELD FOR SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
L. A. WILLIAMS 


in the University of North Carolina dur- 

ing the academic year 1921-22, a com- 
mittee was formed whose purpose was to make 
a survey of the fields at present unworked, or 
only partially worked, in which outstanding re- 
search work could be done. The points of em- 
phasis were naturally the fields immediately 
available in this one southern state. As the work 
of the committee proceeded, however, it was 
readily seen how the situation and the conditions 
found in North Carolina are typical of the en- 
tire South. It was further discovered, as the 
committee proceeded in its work, that the fields 
with sociological significance, or which had social 
and economic bearings, were the fields most con- 
sistently unworked or only partially worked and 
that it is in these fields particularly that outstand- 
ing research work needs to be done.* 

Because of the wide extent of the field, the 
pressing importance of the problems, the amount 
of material at present assembled, and the amount 
ready for collection and interpretation, it seems 
worth while to present in review, some of the 
most outstanding problems in the study of which 
the social sciences have a most unusual oppor- 
tunity to make distinctive and valuable contribu- 
tions, working in the South. 

Only a superficial knowledge of the South is 
needed to realize that there exists here a great 
wealth of legend, ballad, tradition and supersti- 
tious lore which has tremendous significance to 
the sociologist. The form and the substance of 
this unwritten and unrecorded material present 
fields of research peculiar in worth since so much 
of it has been retained in true primitive condition 
due to the isolated manner of life still possible in 
the mountain fastnesses and on the coastal plains. 
Enough work has already been done by scholars 
with dramatic or historical interests to demon- 
strate how readily available and how extensive 
such material is. 

Closely related to this sort of investigation 
would be the search for and the study of the 
more objective evidences of the early civilization 


A S A PART of the work of the Graduate Club 


* This prger was first. prepared while Dr. Williams was a 
member of the faculty of the School of Education in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


in this section of the United States. In the caves 
of the mountains, on the sand dunes of the coast, 
all throught the Piedmont area, the swamps and 
bayous can be found domestic utensils of not only 
early colonial life in this part of the western 
hemisphere but of centuries-old life in lands 
across the sea. Implements of war, native and 
savage, early forms of tools and instruments used 
in the home industries still exist. The old style 
school bench, the writing desk, even the log 
schoolhouse still remains as material with which 
is recorded the early life, customs, social and 
economic conditions in the southern colonies. 
Occasionally someone calls attention to this ma- 
terial, but for the most part, it is rapidly passing 
out of our ken as tangible evidence of how our 
forefathers lived, worked, fought, studied, played. 
Such material needs to be collected, assembled 
and arranged, that concrete evidence of centuries- 
old life as lived in the South, with its atmosphere 
of romance and adventure may be preserved for 
all time, accurate, authentic, objective. 

A field of research with far-reaching interests 
for the student of social and economic problems 
as well as for the general public is found in such 
problems as are concerned with the preservation 
and conservation of material and human resources. 


It is estimated, for example, that in one state 
alone—North Carolina—more than 90 per cent of 
the total power used in the state for industrial 
purposes is furnished by hydro-electric and 
water-power developments and yet vast quanti- 
ties of water-power in the state are daily going 
to waste. At present, experimental work of this 
sort must be carried on in the North, yet there 
are scores of places all through the South where 
graduate work might be successfully carried on 
with a view to the conservation of this resource 
of power and its development. 


Again, great areas in the South are annually 
devastated of forests by fire, flood, and wasteful 
cutting. Untold millions of dollars can be saved 
by research work on forestry problems. Similarly 
uncounted wealth is lost yearly through destruc- 
tion by plant diseases and plant pests. Research 
work is needed to save this wealth. With the 
wonderful variety of soil and climate throughout 
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the South excellent opportunities are offered for 
research through experimentation in plant breed- 
ing and cultivated crops. The flora of North 
Carolina alone is so rich in the number of flower- 
ing plants that it stands in the fourth place 
among the states of the United States. A great 
part of this flora is actual or potential wealth and 
its conservation, development or improvement 
would be of such vast economic importance to 
the South that few can realize and none exagger- 
ate it. Social problems incident to the produc- 
tion, marketing, and manufacture of the cotton 
crop alone will furnish years of research work 
for scores of students. 

The social-minded student in geology finds here 
both variety and novelty in earth deposits of 
metals and minerals, and in soil conditions. The 
wealth out of the soil which the explorers and 
adventurers expected to find in the new world is 
here in the South but is yet to be located and 
transmuted into tangible form. Soil investigation 
and experimentation so far as its social signifi- 
cance is concerned is still in the neolithic stage. 
No one knows and only a few have ever begun 
to realize the social and economic importance of 
the earth-wealth in the southern states. 


The questions of stock-raising and stock-breed- 
ing with their bearing on the manner of life and 
living of the southern farmer have barely been 
recognized as problems of social worth. Why 
the South still markets its products on four wheels 
instead of on the hoof is still a puzzle to the 
social-economist. To find a satisfactory answer 
to this one question alone would be a contribu- 
tion of distinctive worth. 

And so there are unsolved problems of trade, 
commerce, banking, industrial and manufactur- 
ing relationships, agricultural wealth and welfare, 
all through the South. The rapid growth of the 
cotton mill industry, the constant drain thus put 
upon the country districts, the consequent rise of 
labor problems, housing conditions, changing 
social status under factory conditions, are all 
problems affecting the life and prosperity of the 
people at large and need to be studied in the pres- 
ent rather than in retrospect. How can the South 
recruit its working force for the rapidly growing 
factories, and not at the same time drain off the 
forces which are producing the necessary raw 
material? If it attempts to do this through the 
importation of the immigrant, how can the South 


with its traditions and its customs assimilate this 
extraneous material? These are only two of a 
score of questions that come crowding to the fore 
as one thinks of the social meaning of the new 
industrial life in the South. 

The opportunities for contributions in a study of 
the preservation and conservation of the material 
resources, as just discussed, are no more distinc- 
tive than are the opportunities in a study of the 
preservation and conservation of the human 
resources. 

The South has only recently awakened to the 
need for stamping out preventable diseases and 
for careful attention to infant life and welfare. 
Through the School of Public Welfare at the 
University of North Carolina and its close affili- 
ation with the North Carolina Public Health Ser- 
vice, unusually effective facilities are provided 
for students of sociology to investigate the means 
already in use in the South to save human stock 
and to investigate also the means provided for 
carrying out the plan for preserving and con- 
serving the health of the people, not to mention 
the opportunities thus afforded for experimental 
health work, 

All such work has to do likewise with accom- 
panying studies of economic and social conditions 
which tend to destroy utterly or to weaken to a 
greater or less degree, the resources of a nation 
to be found in its citizens. For example, it is 
important that the South discover if the negro, as 
he now is in this section, is more of a liability 
than of anasset. If he is found to be the former. 
further investigation and perhaps experimentation 
is needed in an effort to make of him a resource; 
so, too, of the tenant farmer, and the cropper, of 
the cotton mill operative, the absentee landlord, 
the planter and the day laborer. It is vital to the 
South and to its prosperity that its human re- 
sources be conserved and preserved and that the 
very source and fountain head of its wealth be 
not drained dry to secure a few short years of 
seeming prosperity. 

One of the surest means for conserving human 
resources is through the process of education and 
particularly through the agency of the public 
school system. A discussion of the research prob- 
lems in education and in the closely allied field of 
psychology is therefore, pertinent here. 

Public weaith, taxed to maintain schools, may 
become the victim of misapplication if not of mis- 
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appropriation if correct and approved methods of 
school administration are not known and put to 
use. It is likewise highly important that public 
education shall have a sure legal status and judi- 
cial backing. One of the most important and 
vital problems affecting our American experiment 
in democracy at this very moment is that of 
whether or not we can realize on our theory of a 
free and a universal educational opportunity for 
our citizens. The entire nation is interested to 
know how public schools can be financed in the 
light of rapidly mounting costs and unprecedented 
enrollment in them. These are questions that are 
particularly acute in the South because of the 
sparse population, the widely separated effective 
school centers, and the difficuity found in trans- 
portation problems and the uncertainties of 
communication. 

It is not at all sure that the South does not 
have an unusually large proportion of subnormal 
children in its schools both white and black. Pre- 
liminary studies already made would indicate that 
this is the true situation. Research is needed to 
establish or to disprove such a thesis. If such a 
thesis is proved to be true the question arises at 
once as to what method shall be adopted to care 
for them and what their relations shall be to 
the public schools. One preliminary investiga- 
tion would be, therefore, an effort to determine 
if possible, the cause. Without doubt a consider- 
able number of causes would be found and reme- 
dial measures would have to be sought. The 
situation ought to be anticipated by detailed 
studies having to do with methods, devices, sys- 
tems, laws, concerning the care of unfortunates 
under state direction including a survey of pres- 
ent accommodations for them. 

Finally, the church is interested in preserving 
and conserving human resources, and investiga- 
tions need to be made of rural church conditions, 
of church support and church finances, of methods 
of Sunday school organization, of religious edu- 


cation in all its myriad ramifications. Hundreds 
and thousands and tens of thousands of men, 
women and children all through the South have 
no church home, no church affiliations, and no 
church spirit. The most of them are unchurched 
for a reason they do not know or if they know, 
do not understand. What are the causes and 
remedies in country and city alike of this aban- 
donment of a great social institution? To find 
answers to only a few of such questions of church 
and religious life in the South would be a mighty 
contribution to its social welfare. 

One might say that such studies are not research 
in nature at all. If one interprets research in its 
most narrow and restricted sense this would be, 
perhaps, true. Nevertheless such studies would 
offer chances for outstanding contributions of a 
practical and applied sort, and further, they 
would offer opportunities for training and in- 
struction in the methods of research, which latter 
opportunities are not to be neglected or despised 
since training in these methods is so much needed 
to develop research abilities and to recruit the 
ranks of scholars who “seek truth for truth’s 
sake,”—whatever that statement means. 

As one stands off, therefore, and takes the long 
look and the wide look over the field of socio- 
logical study as it affects the South one cannot 
help but feel that here is a rich s:orehouse, an 
uncultivated and virgin field, a claim unstaked, a 
sea uncharted. The problems are distinctive, the 
work will have to be pioneer, the zeal to carry 
them through will have to be soul-consuming, but 
there is in the South as perhaps in no other section 
of the United States at the present time, a most 
unprecedented and a most vigorous demand for 
research work in the social and economic sciences. 
Here indeed are “the fields white already to the 
harvest, but the laborers are few.” The sociol- 
ogist and the social sciences are here met with a 
challenge. Will they accept the gauge? 
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COURSES IN RURAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Joun F. 


N my work I make no effort to think of 
] rural social science in terms of any con- 
ventional definition. To me it means study- 
ing the problem which people have to face here in 
the Southland and seeking solution to those prob- 
lems. I spend precious little time with my classes 
in studying the history and development of social 
forces, or in weighing social values. I do not 
try to find a “thus sayeth some pedagogue” for 
everything that is suggested; but I do try to set 
young people to thinking about conditions and 
needs, and I trust very largely to their own good 
sense to find some measure of solution for the 
problems they have to face. 

I use text-books very sparingly. I have dis- 
covered that the things I want to know most about 
country life are not to be found in books, and that 
some who write books have very little to give to 
those of us who were reared in the open country 
and know it from the inside. My purpose is to 
reveal to the people themselves the marvelous 
possibilities of country life, to turn the light on 
dark conditions, to lay a citizen’s burden on the 
shoulders of every youth, to help find unreached , 
children and bring them into the larger life, and 
to encourage the spirit of altruism and initiative 
among the people. 

We go straight at problems. Students are en- 
couraged to talk about the things that help or 
hinder life in the open country, and specific prob- 
lems are taken up and dealt with. Some of these 
problems follow. 

The matter of health. Lectures are given 
and readings are required on the causes and pre- 
vention of common diseases. Special attention is 
given to first aid work and to clearing away cer-/ 
tain popular superstitions regarding the causes 
and treatment of some diseases. Students are 
made acquainted with the health agencies of the 
state and the nation and are encouraged to work 
together in neighborhood groups to protect them- 
selves and others from diseases that destroy effi- 
ciency and life. Light is turned on the patent) 
medicine curse, and the plain truth is told in no 
uncertain manner about a lot of so-called remedies 
that masquerade under the title of sure cures. 

Home-making. Instructions are given in the 
importance of choosing a life work early, in mak-| 
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ing definite life plans and working to bring them 
to pass. Considerable time is spent in discussing 
such topics as building a comfortable house, selec-; 
tion of furniture, planning the lawn, providing 
playgrounds for children, home entertainment, | 
care of children, household arts, and others. 

Causes and prevention of crime. Students are 
led to think of the common causes of crime and 
of how much lawlessness may be prevented. Re- 
ports on the causes of crimes known to the stu- 
dents are brought before the classes, and ways 
of removing similar causes in the future are sug- 
gested. Some of the studies made by the classes 
have been published in leading papers of the 
mountains. Programs for certain much-needed 
reforms in our methods of dealing with crim- 
inals are suggested. 

Reaching the unreached children. An effort is 
always made to see the country child from his 
own standpoint. The results of various surveys 
made by the Federal Children’s Bureau, the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, and other agencies 
become known to the classes, and much informa- 
tion is obtained from observation. Attention is 
called to the thousands of children in the open 
who do not have a child’s chance to grow and be 
happy and accomplish their full share of the 
world’s work. My relation with the Kentucky 
Children’s Code Commission has made it possible 
to suggest to students some definite steps that are 
being taken to improve conditions of child life in 
many parts of the state and the country. 

Religious conditions. Information obtained by 
the various church surveys over the country is 
drawn upon, and this is enlarged by observation. 
Studies are made of the success and failure of 
country churches to reach the young people, and 
the results of some of these studies have been 
published. Definite suggestions made by various 
leaders over the country for the reconstruction of 
work in country churches are brought to the stu- 
dents, and they are led to arrive at some con- 
clusions based on their own observations. Every 
effort is made to show the importance of the 
church in country life, but no effort is made to 
conceal its weaknesses. 

The relation of the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. 
A., and other religious agencies to church progress 
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in the South is emphasized. My relations with 
various Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. summer 
conferences during the last several years make it 
possible to bring the gist of the programs of 
these organizations to the students. 

As superintendent of our college Sunday 
school I have opportunity to organize a consid- 
erable number of special training courses for stu- 
dents. Among these are courses in “The Mean- 
ing of Faith,” “Meaning of Service,” “Christian- 
izing the Community”, “Christian Endeavor 
Methods,” “Student Standards of Action,” 
“Girls’ Work,” “Boys’ Work,” “Teacher-train- 
ing,” and a number of others. 

The country school. Studies in the actual con- 
ditions of our rural schools are made, and definite 
suggestions for the reconstruction of much of our 
rural educational work are presented. Success- 
ful efforts made in other countries and in various 
parts of our own country are discussed, and stu- 
dents draw conclusions as to how improvement 
may be secured in their own neighborhoods. 

Recreation for the open country. Studies are 
made of the numerous forms of recreation em- 
ployed by country people of this region. Plays 
and games are constantly being collected. Defi- 
nite suggestions are made about the use of play 
material at hand, and ways and means are sug- 
gested for having more recreation in the home 
and the neighborhood. For a number of years 
the songs and ballads of the countryside have 
been collected until a rather large and valuable 
amount of material has been brought together. 
Students are encouraged to use this material, and 
some of it has been used with good results in 
glee clubs and play groups on the campus. 

Magazine articles have been published and 
various addresses on play and recreation have 
been given before state and national organiza- 
tions. 

Sociology and economics of the southern high- 
lands. Three-fourths of our students come from 
the southern mountains. Special studies are con- 
ducted in the land and the people, the history, the 
resources, the problems and the possibilities of 
the mountains. Every effort is made to develop 


local pride and initiative. Among the topics cov- 
ered are the Pride of the Mountains, the Prob- 
lems of the Mountains, the Mountain Farmer, 
Quaint Customs Explained, the Causes of Feuds, 
Anglo-American Folklore, the Place of the Moun- 


tains in American Life, Natural Resources, and 
others. Every effort is made to show that the 
mountains should not be considered apart from 
the states in which they occur, that there is no 
difference whatever between the people of the 
mountains and the Anglo-American folk of the 
lowland South, that the problems of the moun- 
tains are in general just a part of the rural prob- 
lems of the Southland. Various magazine and 
newspaper articles have been published with the 
view of clearing away certain misconceptions 
which many people have of the folk who dwell in 
the great region. 

Race relations. The chief object in the study 
of race-relations is to secure a proper attitude of 
mind towards the whole question as it exists in 
the Southland. Little time is spent in discussing 
racial problems in the abstract. We go straight 
at the causes of race friction south of the Ohio 
river and suggest ways of removing the causes. 
My connection with the work of the Inter-racial 
Commission makes it possible to bring to the stu- 
dents the latest information about plans and 
progress. 

The present industrial unrest. Readings and 
discussions are conducted on the causes of the 
present unrest in the industrial world, and in- 
formation about the various ways of bettering 
conditions is brought to the students. Here again 
the chief object is to secure a proper attitude of 
mind towards the promoters of industry and the 
common laborer, and to enable the student to see 
what his duty is as a citizen when he is called 
upon to share in the responsibility of settling 
industrial crises. 

Among other topics which are taken up are the 
Conservation of Natural Resources, Practical 
Training for Citizenship, Child Welfare in the 
Open Country, Housing, Tenantry, Credits, De- 
linquency, and others that affect the life of people 
on the farms. 

And these matters are discussed not only with 
secondary students but with those in the grades. 
It so happens that a very large number of ma- 
ture people are on the campus who are not ad- 
vanced in conventional educational matters. We 
spend no time in asking questions as to whether 
or not they can comprehend the matters under 
consideration... We leave all that to those who 
rarely mingle with country people, and we en- 
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deavor to direct thought to the things that these 
people have to face in every-day life.. The dis- 
cussions are anything but academic. They are 
plain, common-sense talks about every-day life 
problems, and they are made simple enough for 
a boy or girl in the grades to understand. 

So much for what is being done. I purpose in 
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the future to continue this heart-to-heart method 
of talking over with country people the things 
which will demand their time and thought as 
citizens of America south of the Ohio and Po- 
tomac rivers, and shall make every reasonable 
effort to point the way to a larger, fuller, happier 
life in the open country of the Southland. 


SOCIOANALYSIS 


SocioaNALysis is the title of an extension 
course in sociology, given at Boston, Bridgewater 
and Needham, Massachusetts, by Professor 
Ernest R. Groves, Department of Sociology, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Boston University. The 
course, offered evenings, has a large enrollment 
made up mostly of teachers, social workers, 
parents and graduate students. 

The course consists of a study of social con- 
duct in the light of recent science; and material 
recently gathered by applied psychology, psy- 
chiatry and sociology is brought together and 
applied to human behavior for the purpose of re- 


vealing the processes that influence the develop- 
ment of character, as science at present under- 
stands them. Through discussions and confer- 
ences it has appeared that some are attending the 
course in order to get insight into vexing personal 
problems of a social character. Parents and teach- 
ers also are using the course as an opportunity to 


study baffling problems of child behavior. Con- 
crete cases illustrating difficult social adjustment 
have been analyzed by members of the class; and 
these reports have been read before the class and 
criticized by the instructor, who has also reported 
cases that have come to him in his sociological 
consultation work, stating the advice offered and 
the outcome of the case. Use is being made of 
William Healey’s “Mentally and Morally Ab- 
normal Types” for the purpose of practice in 


diagnosis. The students in the various classes 
are reading widely in recent literature. Although 
socioanalysis is primarily a lecture course, Dew- 
ey’s “Human Nature and Conduct” is used as 
the required text. 

The following topics suggest the content of the 
course: the meaning of socioanalysis; impulse in 
relation to social control and social organization ; 
habits and social continuity; the emotional basis 
of social conflicts; the pathological elements in 
social conflicts; the social significance of the in- 
stincts of seli-assertion, fear, sex, parenthood, 
pugnacity and gregariousness; phantasy and so- 
cial rationalization; modern forms of social 
flight ; social sympathies and antipathies; the so- 
cial basis of group survival; social stimulus and 
achievement. 

The course is based upon the belief that human 
behavior is primarily a social problem and that 
its interpretation is especially the task of the so- 
ciologist. The sociologist, however, can never 
handle the conduct problems that appear, on the 
social level, unless he makes intelligent use of 
the material that the sciences closely allied to his, 
particularly psychology and psychiatry, are mak- 
ing available. Conduct is at last coming under 
scientific investigation, and of all students the so- 
ciologist is most concerned with the result of this 
rapidly developing effort to take human behavior 
out of speculation into the light of science. 
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Inter-State en chd from mes 


Fields of Public Welfare 
andl Social W Work 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working —_, conferences and meet- 
ings, and er in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and 5 cenenah 





THE JUVENILE COURT AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


James Hoce Ricks 


OT many years ago an orphan boy 
N boarded a passenger train at a country 

station to get a drink of water. The 
train started before he could get off. The con- 
ductor came and demanded his ticket. The boy 
had no ticket and no money. He was arrested 
on the charge of unlawful trespass and delivered 
to the constable at the next station. He was 
duly tried, convicted and fined. Since he was 
unable to pay his fare, it was perfectly certain 
that he could not pay his fine. So he was re- 
manded to jail, there to remain for a period of ten 
days, perhaps in intimate association with adult 
offenders—drunkards, bootleggers, gamblers, 
thieves, burglars—graduates in crime. 


The court made no inquiry or investigation as 
to why the boy had gotten into this mischief. 
Nor did it ask—what can we do to protect and 
save him? In its anxiety to preserve the “peace 
and dignity of the commonwealth,” and protect 
the property rights of its citizens, it entirely lost 
sight of the human rights of the child. 


Suppose, however, this boy’s father had died, 
without a will, survived by a widow and several 
infant children, and leaving a small piece of 
property worth a few hundred dollars. The 
widow is desirous of having this property sold so 
that its proceeds may be used to assist her in 
maintaining her family. Before this can be done 
she must consult a lawyer. He must file a peti- 
tion in a court of chancery. The judge refers 
the case to a commissioner or referee in chancery 
who is charged with the duty of taking evidence 
concerning the necessity for a sale of the property 
and of making a report and recommendations 
thereon to the court. “A discreet and competent 
attorney at law” is appointed as guardian ad 


litem, especially to safeguard the property rights 
The testimony of the widow is 


of the infants. 


taken as to the necessity for the sale. Expert 
realtors are called to testify as to the value of the 
property and whether it can be sold advantageous- 
ly at this time. The commissioner makes his re- 
port. The court hears the argument of counsel, 
and, after careful consideration of the matter, 
renders its decision, taking care in its decree to 
protect the property rights of each child. So 
have we “strained at the gnat and swallowed the 
camel.” 

From time immemorial the court of chancery 
has been vested with the authority to protect the 
persons, as well as the property of the helpless 
wards of the kingdom or the state. 

“The custody of a child is always a proper sub- 
ject of chancery jurisdiction, and courts of 
chancery generally exercise a wide jurisdiction 
over the persons and property of infants as 
“wards of court,” exercising the right of the 
crown, as parens patriae, to protect and care for 
incompetent persons. The benefit of the infant 
is the foundation of the jurisdiction, and the in- 
stitution of any proceedings affecting his person 
is sufficient to make him a ward of court.” * * * 
22 Cyc. pg. 519. 

Unfortunately, however, the court for many 
generations failed to exercise its power to control 
and protect the person of the child unless there 
were also property rights involved. 

As Lord Eldon said in the Wellesley Case, 2 
Russ 1 (1827), “It is not from any want of juris- 
diction that it (the court of chancery) does not 
act, but from a want of means to exercise its 
jurisdiction because the court cannot take upon 
itself the maintenance of all the children in the 
kingdom. It can exercise this jurisdiction fully 
and practically only when it has the means of 
applying property for the maintenance of the 
infant.” 











THE ORIGIN OF THE JUVENILE CourRT 
It is only within the last quarter of the century 
that the social conscience of America has been 
quickened and the eyes of her citizens have been 
opened to the great injustice which has been 
worked upon her children by this unequal admin- 
istration of justice. We are now beginning to 
realize that the child is of at least as much 
importance and value as the property which he 
may chance to inherit, and that when he is to be 
dealt with by a court representing the majesty of 
the state, it should be guided by the purpose to 
protect and save, not to condemn and punish. 

On April 21st, 1899, the first juvenile court 
act in America was approved by the governor of 
the state of Illinois. The purpose of that act, as 
set forth in its closing paragraph is as follows: 
“That the care, custody and discipline of a child 
shall approximate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by its parents, and in all cases 
where it can be properly done the child placed 
in an improved home and become a member of 
the family by legal adoption, or otherwise.” 
Since that time the juvenile court movement has 
rapidly spread. One state after another has 
passed similar legislation and the majority of the 
larger cities have established either separate 
courts or “special sessions” of existing courts for 
the hearing of children’s cases. Several states 
have recently devised plans for the extension of 
the juvenile court system into rural communities. 
For example, North Carolina has made the clerk 
of the Superior Court, (who already possessed 
probate powers) judge of the juvenile court for 
his county. There is still, however, much to be 
desired in the development of the juvenile court 
system. Some of the so-called juvenile courts 
are little more than police courts for children, 
since the child is charged with a crime and tried 
according to the rules of criminal law. In other 


instances, the court lacks the necessary facilities 


for properly handling the cases which come be- 
fore it. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CourRT 

The cardinal principle of the juvenile court is 
to protect and safeguard the welfare of the child. 
It is not essential that there should be a separate 
court. In fact, in many states very successful 
juvenile courts are in operation which are simply 
“special sessions” or “special divisions” of exist- 
ing courts. There are, however, certain essential 
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characteristics which should be present in every 
juvenile court. 

1. The judge, regardless of how he may be 
chosen cr designated, should be a person who 
recognizes the importance of the work, and is 
genuinely sympathetic with and interested in 
children. He should be an educated person, with 
a social vision, and, preferably, a trained lawyer. 

2. The chancery method of procedure should 
be followed in the trial of juvenile cases. Under 
this method a proceeding is instituted by the fil- 
ing of petition and issuance of a summons re- 
quiring the child to appear at court with its 
parents instead of by the issuance of a warrant 
and the arrest of the child, as in the criminal law 
procedure. More important, however, than this 
mere change of form is the change of viewpoint, 
and of the attitude of the court towards the child. 

At criminal law the child is charged with an 
offense. If he is guilty he is convicted and a 
sentence of punishment is imposed upon him. 
In the chancery court he is regarded as an infant 
who is in need of care, protection and discipline 
of the state. He is to be dealt with as a kind 
father deals with his erring child. He is to be 
helped and encouraged, not condemned and 
punished. 

3. The hearing of children’s cases should be 
as informal and private as possible. If the court 
handles other cases, the juvenile cases should be 
heard on a separate day and at a separate hour. 

4. A juvenile court must have probation ser- 
vice. This must include provision for (a) in- 
vestigation by a trained person concerning the 
antecedents of the child, his physical and mental 
condition, his previous conduct, his home environ- 
ment, his family history, etc.: and (b) proba- 
tionary supervision, if the child is returned to his 
own home. 

5. Provision should be made for a careful 
mental and physical examination, at least in the 
cases of children who are charged with serious 
delinquencies and those who manifestly have 
physical or mental defects. 

6. It is important that the records of the court, 
including the social evidence of each case—the 
investigator’s report, the physical and mental 
diagnosis, and the children’s probation history— 
be accurately kept and carefully preserved, and 
that they should be withheld from indiscriminate 
public inspection. 
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7. When detention is necessary, the child 
should be kept in a place separate and apart from 
the adult offender. It is likewise necessary that 
delinquent children should be separated from de- 
pendents, and girls segregated from boys. It is 
not essential that an expensive detention home 
building should be erected to carry out the ideals 
of the juvenile court. In one of the largest 
courts in this country, namely, Boston, Mass., 
there is no detention home. All of its wards are 
boarded out in private family homes selected 
especially for this purpose. It would seem that 
this plan would be the simplest and most effeciive 
for use in rural communities. 

As set forth above in the quotation from the 
Illinois statute, the purpose of the juvenile court 
system is to secure for every child that care and 
discipline which it should receive from its own 
parents, and especial emphasis is laid upon the 
family home as the natural and best place for the 
rearing of a child. Carrying out this idea the 
court, wherever possible, keeps the child in its 
own home under the sympathetic supervision of 
a friendly probation officer. It is the duty of the 
probation officer to wean a child away from bad 
neighborhood influences and tie him up to the 
good, and, by frequent visits and interviews with 
the parents, to improve the conditions in the home 
itself and arouse the parents to a consciousness 
of their grave responsibilities. 

Where home conditions are so bad or unfavor- 
able as to render probation impracticable and un- 
wise, or, where probation, having been tried, fails, 
the court should then seek to place the child, 
through a child-caring agency, in a good foster 
home where he will receive that type of care and 
education which his own parents should have 
given him. Finally, as a last resort, where pro- 
bation and family home both fail, the court must 
send the child to a suitable institution for dis- 
cipline and training. 

The probation officer is the right arm of the 
court. If its primary work of preserving the 
child’s natural home is to be made effective, the 
court must have a sufficient staff of well-trained, 
consecrated men and women who shall be able to 
devote their undivided time and attention to the 
children and families assigned to their care. No 
probation officer can do really effective work if 
asked to supervise more than sixty or seventy-five 
children. Indeed the best opinion is that fifty 


probationers is a sufficient number for an officer 
to handle with advantage at one time. There 
should be opportunity for the probation officer to 
study carefully each child and each family 
assigned to his care so that he may be able to 
safely guide his wards past the pitfalls and 
temptations of life. There should be frequent 
staff conferences, at which the probation officers 
can exchange views and discuss with one another 
their difficult character problems. If probation 
fails in any case the probation officer should ask 
himself “why it failed?” ; “what might have been 
done that was not done?”’ Only in this way shall 
we profit by our mistakes and be able to act more 
wisely in the future. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE Famity Court IDEA 


The jurisdiction of the juvenile court at first 
included only cases of children alleged to be de- 
‘linquent, dependent or neglected. It was soon 
observed, however, that the court was greatly 
handicapped in not having authority to punish 
those who contributed to the delinquency, de- 
pendency or neglect of the child. Gradually 
legislative bodies have granted the juvenile court 
broader jurisdiction and wider powers. Today, 
the tendency is to vest this court with the power 
to try and punish those who have offended, in any 
way, against the child: for example, exploiters of 
child labor, persons contributing towards child 
delinquency, parents who violate the compulsory 
school attendance law ; and authority to deal with 
domestic problems of the home, such as, desertion 
and non-support, cruel treatment of the child by 
its parent, wife by the husband, etc. In some 
states the jurisdiction has been extended to in- 
clude also divorce and alimony matters, adoption 
and guardianship proceedings, and paternity 
cases, 

It would seem that this is a perfectly logical 
development. Since the juvenile court idea was 
born of a desire to protect the child, it is cer- 
tainly fair to provide that it should have the 
power to punish the child’s traducers and those 
at whose hands it has suffered ill treatment or 
neglect. 

The National Probation Association has studied 
this question for a number of years. Finally in 
1917, it adopted the following resolutions: 

“That the National Probation Association 
recommends that the courts that are at present 
organized under the name of Domestic Relations 
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Courts and Juvenile or Children’s Courts be 
organized under the title of Family Courts, and 
that other courts be established. That the family 
courts be given jurisdiction in the following 
classes of cases: 


(a) Cases of desertion and non-support ; 

(b) Paternity cases, known as bastardy cases; 

(c) All matters arising under acts pertaining to the 
juvenile court, known in some states as the children’s 
court, and all courts however designated in the several 
states having within their jurisdiction the care and treat- 
ment of delinquent and dependent children and the 
prosecution of adults responsible for such delinquency 
or dependency ; 

(d) All matters pertaining to adoption and guardian- 
ship of the person of children; 

(e) All divorce and alimony matters. 


That these courts be under the direction of a 
single judge, except in jurisdictions where the 
work of the court is so great as to require more 
than one judge for the convenient and proper dis- 
posal of the matters coming before the court; 
in which case the court should have special divis- 
ions to which are assigned certain classes of cases, 
the court as a whole to be under the supervision 
and direction of a presiding judge. 

That such courts be provided with ample pro- 
bation department upon which shall be con- 
ferred power to make all necessary investigations, 
medical, pathological, social, psychological, or 
otherwise as shall be considered necessary, and 
that in pursuance of this work there be provided 
psychopathic laboratories sufficiently equipped to 
conduct the necessary scientific investigations. 

That in the conduct of the work of the pro- 
bation department no probation officer shall have 
under his charge, direction and protection more 
than fifty cases at one time. 

That all moneys decreed for payment of ali- 
mony or for the support and maintenance of 
children by delinquent fathers or mothers shall 
be paid into the court, and that no private insti- 
tution or organization be vested by law with 
authority to receive money or take charge of 
cases requiring probation except under the direc- 
tion of the court. 

That all cases involving children and intimate 
family relations be conducted as privately as pos- 
sible consistent with the law and the constitutional 
rights of the individual, and that publicity con- 
cerning abnormal family conditions be discour- 
aged. 

That the procedure in the family courts be in- 


formal and summary so far as it may be con- 
sistent with positive law, and that such equitable 
as well as criminal jurisdiction can be conferred 
on the courts as will enable them to deal with all 
cases so as to effect the adjustment of individual 
and family conditions without legal formality or 
delay.” 

The Children’s Code Commission of Virginia 
last year worked out a plan under which it is 
proposed to extend the Family Court (under the 
title of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court) to every city and county in the Common- 
wealth. The bills providing for the establish- 
ment of these courts and for the procedure there- 
in were passed, with slight amendments, by the 
General Assembly of 1922. In brief the plan is 
as follows: It provides that the councils of cities 
of 25,000 inhabitants or over shall elect a special 
justice of the peace, who shall be known as the 
Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court for that city. It is provided, however, that 
for cities having a population of more than 
25,000, and less than 100,000, a police or civil 
justice may be designated as judge of the new 
court and charged with its administration in ad- 
dition to his regular duties. 

A second bill provides that the judge of a cir- 
cuit court of a county, or of the corporation court 
of a city of less than 25,000 inhabitants, shall 
appoint a special justice of the peace as Judge of 
the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court for 
said city or county. 

The Juvenile Judge in a city of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants or more must be “a person licensed to prac- 
tice law.” In the smaller cities and in the 
counties there is simply the provision that he 
shall be “preferably a person trained in law.” 

The jurisdiction of this new court is substan- 
tially that set forth in the resolutions of the Na- 
tional Probation Association with the exception 
of paternity cases (there is no law in Virginia 
requiring the father of an illegitimate child to 
support it), adoption and guardianship matters, 
and cases involving questions of divorce and 
alimony. 

Other bills proposed by the Children’s Code 
Commission and passed by the General Assembly 
provided for the establishment of a public wel- 
fare system throughout the state with a State 
Board of Public Welfare and a commissioner as 
its executive officer charged with developing and 
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supervising the local boards of public welfare and 
their executive officers in the counties and cities 
of the state. It is hoped that the public welfare 
system and the juvenile court will grow up to- 
gether and work in closest harmony with each 
other. To this end it is especially provided in 
the law that in counties where local boards of 
public welfare are appointed they shall constitute 
an advisory board of the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court for that county. 


PLACE OF THE JUVENILE OR FAMILY CourRT IN 
A Pusric WELFARE PRoGRAM 


If the Juvenile or Family Court is to justify 
its existence it must do more than merely deal 
with effects: it must seek to ascertain causes of 
family disruptions, and of delinquency, depend- 
ency and neglect among children. It must bring 
these causes to the attention of the community, 
and, with the codperation of both public and 
private agencies, seek to educate the public con- 
science to the end that these evil influences shall 
be removed as far as it is humanly possible to do 
so. All of the factors which play a part in bring- 


ing to pass the disruption of homes, and delin- 
quency, dependency or neglect of children can- 


not now be enumerated. 
tion a few. 

1. Neglect of proper safeguards to marriage: 

(a) Forced marriages. It is seriously to be 
questioned whether it is ever wise to cover a 
crime which a man has committed by compelling 
the girl to marry her traducer. The marriage re- 
lation, to be successful, must be founded upon a 
genuine abiding love and respect. When a man 
marries a girl to escape the prison or penitentiary, 
and she marries him to escape the stigma which 
may attach to her name, there is seldom any love 
present. Very often neither party has any con- 
ception of the responsibilities or duties of mar- 
ried life, much less of parenthood. For the com- 
munity to countenance or encourage marriage 
under such conditions means simply that it is 
creating for itself an expensive problem, and for 
the unfortunate offspring unhappiness and 
neglect. 

(b) The “hasty marriage.” The marriage re- 
lation is not only a solemn one but it is the one 
contract that is entered into for life. Surely, for 
so impcertant a matter both parties should be 
given due time for mature and careful consider- 


I shall, however, men- 


ation. 
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In the opinion of the writer, the re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient custom of publishing the 
banns would do much to prevent foolish haste 
on the part of thoughtless young people. 

(c) More important than either of the matters 
mentioned above is the physical and mental fitness 
of the persons proposing to marry. I would not 
undertake to suggest for a moment that only those 
who are in perfect health, or those who could pass 
a perfect mental examination, should be permitted 
to marry, but surely it is wise and expedient that 
those who are so feeble-minded as to be unable 
to care properly for themselves, and those who 
are infected with dangerous transmissable dis- 
eases, should not be permitted to marry and 
straightway make themselves and their innocent 
children a charge upon the community. That 
“the sins of the fathers are visited upon the child- 
ren unto the third and fourth generation” is not 
only a law of God but of Nature. Every nation 
in the world has already paid a tremendous price 
for its blind refusal to acknowledge the inexor- 
ableness of this law. 

2. The lack of proper recreation. Play— 
wholesome, supervised play—is just as essential 
to the life and growth of the child as food and 
raiment. Many of our larger cities in their mad 
race to amass great wealth and to increase their 
populations have completely lost sight of this 
elemental necessity of child life. They are rap- 
idly erecting buildings on every vacant lot until 
the children have been forced into the streets to 
play without any care or supervision from their 
elders. Small wonder that we have paid the pen- 
alty in the death of hundreds of our little ones, 
and in the moral ruin of thousands of others. 
Experience has shown that, by providing adequate 
playground facilities for a thickly populated 
community, delinquency in that neighborhood can 
be reduced from 30 to 50 per cent, to say nothing 
of the protection to the lives and limbs of the 
children. 

3. Inadequate living wage. It is doubtless 
hard to fix a minimum wage that would apply 
fairly everywhere. Conditions vary in different 
communities. What may be a living wage for 
the farm hand would fall short of furnishing the 
necessities of life for the laborer and his family 
who live in the city. There can, however, be no 
doubt that a child, whose parents are unable to 
furnish proper food, clothing, and shelter, is more 
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likely to fall a victim to the temptations which 
always beset him, than is a child who is furnished 
with the reasonable necessities of life. Gaunt 
poverty can frequently be reckoned as one of the 
contributing causes of delinquency, as well as of 
dependency and neglect. 

In this connection it is proper to note that many 
communities have already recognized their re- 
sponsibility to the widowed and fatherless. Public 
aid for dependent children in their own homes 
is not a bounty. It is as essential as public edu- 
cation. It is an economical as well as a humane 
policy. Is it not better to pay a good mother 
$200.00 to $250.00 per annum for each child and 
thus enable her to remain in her home and de- 
vote herself to the task of rearing and training 
future citizens than to spend $300.00 or more to 
maintain a child in an orphan asylum or a state 
industrial school ? 

4. Lack of religious and moral training: How 
can we expect children to obey moral laws unless 
they receive from some source training in moral 
principles? Unfortunately, too often, they re- 
ceive no such instruction in their homes. The 
church and community must recognize their re- 


sponsibility to give to the child that which the 
home does not afford. The value of religious in- 
fluences in the life of the child is evidenced by 
the fact that children who are regular attendants 
at church and Sunday-school seldom find their 
way into a juvenile court. 

5. Physical and mental defects: Where phys- 
ical defects are discovered in time and proper 
treatment given they can oftentimes be remedied. 
The most difficult problem is the early diagnosis 
and cure of mental defects, and the creation of a 
sense of pity and probity in those individuals who 
lack these qualities in their make-up. 

The juvenile court even with a well equipped 
staff cannot successfully cope with these difficult 
problems alone. It must seek and secure the 
hearty and cordial codperation of every public 
and private welfare agency in the community. It 
must become a part of a broad-gauged, well co- 
ordinated welfare system, which undertakes to 
build around the life of the child every possible 
influence for good, and lead him steadily along 
the way of life to a self supporting, self respect- 
ing citizenship. 


ONE YEAR’S SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS AND LOANS IN 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


J. L. Giur 


was faced with a serious situation in its 

local chapters. With the signing of the 
armistice the enthusiasm of many people who 
had volunteered their services in the chapters 
during the war melted away. Moreover, the 
financial burden upon chapters was so great and 
long-continued that they no longer felt that they 
could provide the funds to enable local people to 
get training, as they had done in the six weeks 
institutes during the war. Furthermore, the Red 
Cross believed that a long course of training was 
necessary if its home service and executive sec- 
retaries were to be prepared for the difficult work 
in home service or its local chapters. It was un- 
able to get people already trained for social ser- 
vice from the schools and from other agencies to 
meet the demand for trained people for its chap- 
ters. Consequently, in order to induce a sufficient 
number of people to take the longer courses of 


’ YWO years ago the American Red Cross 


training which it had arranged for with the train- 
ing institutions, the Red Cross decided to offer a 
number of scholarships to enable people to take 
training for the various lines of service for which 
it was responsible. Therefore, funds were set 
up at national headquarters to provide scholar- 
ships and loans for chapter home service and 
executive secretaries, for medical social service 
workers, for public health nurses, for instructors 
in training schools for nurses, for instructors in 
home hygiene and care of the sick, and for 
nutrition workers. 


During the fiscal year July 1, 1920 to June 30, 
1921, it made grants and loans to 409 people in 
sums aggregating $148,032. To 377 of these 
grants were made and to 32 loans alone were 
made. Of the 409 scholars, 118 were for chapter 
home service secretaries, 52 were for medical 
social workers, 227 were for public health nurses, 
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and 12 were for instructors in training schools 
for nurses. 

In spite of this large number of recruits for 
Red Cross service the need was still so great at 
the close of the fiscal year 1920-21 that the 
executive committee of the American Red Cross 
set up scholarships and loan funds for the vari- 
ous servi:es in the following amounts: 

Training in general social work, including 


chapter executives, field representatives, etc....$ 43,000 
Training of hospital and psychiatric social 











workers Ps a asitct sateen saece 8,000 
Training of public health nurses .................. 95,000 
Training of substitute public health nurses .......... 9,000 
Preparation of instructors in training schools 

for nurses 8,000 
Training of instructors of home hygiene and 

ie I is 5,000 
Training of instructors in nutrition service .......... 1,000 

Total .... sbi Ss snitiemnciaileai tibia $169,000 





Under these provisions scholarships and loans 
have been granted as per the following table: 














Home service and executive secretaries .................... 142 
Medical social workers 19 
Public health nurses 107 
Substitute public health nurses ..... 1 
Instructors in training schools for nurses ................ 18 
Instructors in classes in home hygiene and care 

in I ordi a, cased nicercpinces Subs vine arsnanatesinatiiioens 1 
Instructors of classes in nutrition service .................... 3 


As a result of this policy carried on for two 
years the demand of chapters for trained people 
has been fairly well met. However, at the end 
of the fiscal year 1921-22 public health nursing 
service in the various divisions is finding itself 
short of the demand by chapters of about 200 
public health nurses. There is also a steady de- 
mand for trained executive and home service 
secretaries and for medical social workers, for 
nutrition workers, and for instructors of classes 
in home hygiene and care of the sick. Therefore, 
for the coming fiscal year, July 1, 1922 to July 
30, 1923, the executive committee approved a 
budget for scholarships and loans as follows: 








Training of public health nurses 00000000000... $45,000 

Training of home service and executive 
RT SL ee sanntgl 25,000 
$70,000 


These prospective workers are recruited by the 
field staff of the various divisions. All appli- 
cants are first passed upon by the division scholar- 
ship committee and if approved the applications 
are forwarded to national headquarters where the 
national scholarship committee again considers 
them and approves those it thinks promising. 
After the student has taken the training the re- 
sponsibility for placement is with the division 
office which has recommended the applicant for 
scholarship. Therefore, it is manifest that the 
division will recommend no more applicants than 
it thinks it can probably place. This whole pro- 
cedure is intended to very carefully sift the ap- 
plicants and to provide scholarships and loans 
only for the most promising candidates. 

Arrangements have been made between the 
American Red Cross and various universities and 
training schools for social workers for the train- 
ing of these scholars. In this training it is recog- 
nized that Red Cross workers need in part the 
same training as similar workers for other organ- 
izations. In addition, however, they must have 
special training for the particular service of the 
Red Cross for which they are preparing. Conse- 
quently one of two courses has been followed in 
these institutions—sometimes it has been possible 
to carry out both courses—either special courses 
have been provided in Red Cross policy and tech- 
nique, such as courses in Red Cross organization 
and administration, or following, or in connec- 
tion with, the course of study in the institution 
they have served apprenticeship in selected Red 
Cross chapters under careful supervision. 

Arrangements are being perfected for carefully 
supervised field work in connection with an in- 
creasing number of training schools and universi- 
ties.1 


1 Professor Gillin was Director of Educational Service for 
the National American Red Cross last year. 
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THE KANSAS CITY BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Sruart A. Queen 


corded the honor of having established 

the first board of public welfare for the 
unified administration of the social work activi- 
ties of a municipality. For a few years after its 
establishment in 1910 the Kansas City Board of 
Public Welfare received a great deal of publicity 
all over the country. But of late attention has 
been centered on the newer county boards in 
North Carolina and other states. 

What is the present situation in Kansas City? 
The inquirer at a distance can not easily find out, 
for the publication of annual reports has been 
discontinued. 

Briefly, the situation is this. Most of the orig- 
inal activities continue, but a majority of the 
staff changes with each new municipal adminis- 
tration. The social service department, which 
did family case work, has been discontinued, its 
work now being handled by the research bureau. 
Likewise the department of the homeless and un- 
employed has been dropped, its work being theo- 
retically turned over to the factory inspectors. 
But since their number has been reduced from 
four to two, it is easy to see why very little em- 
ployment is found. The practice of helping pris- 
oners’ families has been practically, if not alto- 
gether, given up. These eliminations can be ac- 
counted for in part through the depreciation of 
the dollar ; but it is worthy of note that while the 
expenses of the board in 1914 were less than 
$150,000, the appropriation for 1922 is $240,000. 


From the beginning one of the most interest- 
ing phases of the board’s work has been the ad- 
ministration of the municipal farm for male mis- 
demeanants. This institution has continued to 
develop along lines early mapped out, but the 
character of the prisoners has been changing. 
There is now a large number of drug addicts. 
In July, 1922, nearly one-fourth of the men were 
treated for drug addiction. The medical care 
and the farm work are the distinctive features 
of Kansas City’s penal institutions. 

The women’s reformatory is administered as a 
separate unit, although it is now located on the 
same tract of land with the farm. But in con- 
trast to the farm, the superintendent has con- 


JC cries City, Missouri, is usually ac- 


tinued in her position for ten years, while there 
have been several heads of the men’s institution. 

The parole department, with a staff of 13, has 
in its care about 325 cases at any one time. It is 
represented by one man and one woman in each 
of the two municipal courts every day. This de- 
partment is probably best known for its handling 
of family desertion cases. The chief parole officer 
is a man of considerable social work experi- 
ence and this fact is reflected in the work of his 
department. 

The legal aid bureau, with a staff of three at- 
torneys, handles between 500 and 600 new cases 
each month. It, too, is credited with doing good 
work. 

The recreation department has eight dance in- 
spectors who work only in the evening and are 
paid $2.40 a night. For pool and billiard halls 
and skating rinks there are six inspectors on reg- 
ular salaries. One inspector attends court every 
morning to note complaints about places licensed 
by the board. A typical month’s work includes 
the supervision of 213 dances, one skating rink 
and 167 pool halls. 

The two factory inspectors codperate with state 
officials in the enforcement of labor laws and do 
a little job-finding. They make from 75 to 100 
inspections a month. 

The research bureau has ceased to be what its 
name indicates. The staff of seven gives advice 
and information especially in cases involving do- 
mestic relations, investigates inquiries and com- 
plaints, refers people to various private agencies, 
and follows up cases of venereal disease where 
treatment is unfinished. In a sense they are do- 
ing family case work, but they do not keep rec- 
ords which a good family agency would regard as 
adequate. This department also receives statis- 
tical reports from private agencies which desire 
to be endorsed, but there is no evidence of thor- 
ough examination of these organizations or the 
character of their work. But the department is 
farthest from research when it handles the may- 
or’s Christmas tree and his annual picnic. Under 
a previous administration the research bureau 
made special studies of recreation, housing, social 
results of industrial accidents, desertion and non- 
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support, begging, unemployment and other local 
problems. But at the present time there seems 
to be no real research work in progress. 

The most serious criticism of the Kansas City 
Board of Public Welfare today is that it lacks a 
trained personnel. The board of three includes 
one woman who is an experienced social worker 
and who might be called the “brains” of the or- 
ganization. But the president is manager of a 
furniture company and the third member is a 
“sales engineer.” The general manager (the of- 
fice of superintendent having been discontinued 
to escape civil service) had no experience in social 


work previous to his appointment in April 1922, . 


having been in the automobile business. Prac- 
tically the same thing is true of the secretary who 
was until recently with a creamery company. The 
chief factory inspector was formerly in the police 
department as chief of detectives. The head of 
the recreation department was a salesman. The 
superintendent of the municipal farm was engi- 
neer at the general hospital. On the other hand, 
the head of the research bureau has had twelve 
years’ experience with the board, the head of the 
legal aid bureau has been in his position for six 
years, the chief parole officer and the superin- 
tendent of the women’s reformatory are also ex- 
perienced people. The other employes are for 
the most part recent appointees and without train- 
ing or experience in social work. 

In the face of these facts, is the board of public 
welfare worth while? Unhesitatingly, yes. In 
spite of its shortcomings, the board has correlated 
many of the city’s activities in the field of social 
work, and there is evidence for the belief that 
they are better done because of that unification. 
With a trained staff many other benefits of cen- 
tralization would be realized. The board has un- 
doubtedly disappointed many of its most ardent 
protagonists, but it offers few arguments to those 
who oppose this form of organization for the 
social work of a unit of local government. 





THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
POOR RELIEF IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Roy M. Brown 


For Turrty Years the Board of Public Chari- 
ties and more recently its successor, the State 








Board of Charities and Public Welfare, have 
been collecting some statistics and publishing 
some data in regard to public poor relief in North 
Carolina. Prior to 1919 reports on county homes 
were made by local committees of visitors ap- 
pointed by the state board. These reports are 
necessarily not exhaustive. Within their scope, 
moreover, the records are incomplete. In any 
given year no reports appear for several of the 
counties. Because reports have been made, in 
almost all cases, by untrained people, there are 
evidences of widely varying ideals as to what a 
county home should be. For 1919 and 1920 re- 
ports were made by county superintendents of 
public welfare. In 1919 a study of a number 
of county homes was made under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Public Welfare, and a report 
of the survey submitted to the Governor. 


Early in the spring of 1922 a comprehensive 
questionnaire was sent to the superintendents of 
public welfare of the various counties. This sur- 
vey has been made under the direction of the 
Bureau of Institutional Supervision of the State 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare. The 
head of this bureau, in charge of the survey, per- 
sonally visited a large number of counties. Dr. 
Harry W. Crane, head of the Bureau of Mental 
Health and Hygiene of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare, made a survey of the 
mental condition of the white inmates of a rep- 
resentative group of county homes. 


The study presents the number of indoor poor 
supported by the various counties of the state, 
and their distribution among ninety-four county 
homes. It attempts to interpret this distribution 
in terms of cost to the taxpayer on the one hand 
and of adequate care of the poor on the other. It 
attempts to list separately the value of buildings 
and equipment for the care of inmates and the 
land and equipment used for farming. It has 
made an effort to ascertain the value of farm 
products, both those used in the county homes and 
those from whose sale the proceeds are paid into 
the county treasury. In this connection it has 
made inquiry as to the profitableness of farming 
in connection with county homes. The survey 
analyzes the character and training of county 
home keepers and the general efficiency of county 
home supervision. It attempts to classify the in- 
mates as to physical and mental condition as well 
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as to race and sex. The study includes also a 
statement as to the extent of out-door relief in 
the state. 

From an anlysis of these various phases of the 
problem of poor-relief, the study arrives at the 
following conclusions. First, the number of in- 
mates in the typical county home in the state is 
so small that it is not economical to maintain them 
in a well kept institution at the expense of the 
county. Second, the ratio of indoor paupers in 
the typical county is decreasing. Third, the class 
of inmates is such as to require a type of insti- 


this country by embezzlement—robbery 

from the inside by trusted employees—is 
now estimated at $100,000,000. The amount of 
property, merchandise and cash stolen annually 
through burglary and larceny from the outside is 
estimated at at least $250,000,000. This loss, of 
over one-third of a billion dollars annually, taken 
deliberately, treacherously, and by violence, is one 
which the imagination refuses to measure. It is 
estimated that some act of theft or fraud was 
committed in less than every nine minutes of day 
and night this year. 

In the last ten years payments for “outside” 
losses by indemnity companies have multiplied 
twelve times and “inside’’ embezzlement losses 
have multiplied five times. The largest surety 
company in the world lost $2,500,000 last year 
because of payments on burglaries and embezzle- 
ments. 

Those who have to do with the apprehension 
of criminals note the changes that have come over 
the character of thieves, especially since the 
world war. The thief is now less loyal to his 
gang. If there was ever “honor among thieves” 
it is today nearly unknown. On the other hand, 
organizations for theft have become so powerful 
and so efficient that they are properly named 
“crime trusts.” The automobile and the truck 
have made large thefts more simple and escape 
more easy. Chiefly because of the increased use 
of drugs by thieves, they have become more versa- 
tile, more bold, and more disposed to use force 
and to commit assault and murder. The young- 


’ \HE amount of property stolen annually in 





THE NATIONAL HONESTY BUREAU 


Wi1am Byron ForsusH 
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tution widely different from the present county 
home, and a type of supervision vastly superior 
to the present type of supervision. Fourth, the 
average county does not feel able to maintain an 
institution of the type needed. Fifth, district in- 
stitutions, serving a group of counties, and caring 
adequately for their inmates, could be maintained 
without appreciably increasing the burden to the 
tax-payer. Sixth, there is a tendency toward 
more efficient and economical administration of 
out-door relief under the supervision of county 
superintendents of public welfare. 






est thieves want to be considered as “bad” as the 
older ones, and this imitation leads to many 
serious crimes. 


THE CorRUPTION OF BoyHoop 


The inroads of theft into the life of boyhood 
have been the most spectacular evidence of the 
boldness and unscrupulousness of recent crime. 
For many years it had been a custom—foolish, 
as it now appears—to entrust large sums of 
money to be carried about by messenger boys in 
the financial district of New York. A little over 
three years ago a group of criminals joined in 
an effort to corrupt these Wall Street messengers 
wholesale, promising to cover their tracks and to 
permit them to share in the profits. One of 
these boys threw more than $100,000 worth of 
securities over the Brooklyn bridge in an en- 
deavor to save $800 in cash. Another, who car- 
ried $178,000 in Liberty Bonds, was taken in a 
high-powered car across the line into Connecticut. 
On the way he became repentant, and desired to 
return. In his struggles he was stabbed by his 
temptors, not once but a hundred times, and his 
disfigured body was thrown into the ditch. 


There seems to be no doubt that the age of 
criminals is steadily growing younger. There 
were recently in the Detroit House of Correction 
about fifty boys who had been guilty of stealing 
automobiles. One lad had averaged six cars a 
night for over a year. He was a member of a 
“crime trust” that disposed of the cars, and had 
cleared about $300, so he said, on each car that 
he stole. A gang of five in the same city, none 
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of them over twenty-two, had held up seven 
banks for over $100,000 and were captured only 
after a battle that read like a chapter out of the 
life of Jesse James. These were not slum gamins, 
but boys who had been “educated,” that is, had 
been to high school. 


Tue S#RIOUSNESS OF THE SITUATION 


It is not the money loss, though that is 
tremendous. 

It is not the loss of life, expressed in terms of 
the men who are in confinement or are fugitives 
from justice, though the existence of so many 
tens of thousands of traitors to the commonwealth 
is portentous. 

But it is the weakening of the foundations of 
public and personal integrity. 

No nation has ever been able to stand pros- 
perity. But, it is fair to add, no nation that has 
fallen because of prosperity has ever had a uni- 
versal democratic system of education. No na- 
tion has ever been able to outlive its own inward 
corruption, but no nation has ever had its hand 
so thoroughly upon the coming generation. It 
costs $200 a year to educate the child, it costs 
$400 a year to support a criminal. If we educate 
the child well, we shall not have to support the 
criminal. We have a firm and well-founded faith 
that, as the editor of one of the leading news- 
papers has recently said: ‘We may not be able 
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to stop the present flood in the stream of crime, 
but if we can dry up the spring at the head of the 
stream, some day the stream will run dry.” 


THE PLAN OF THE HoNEsty BuREAU 


It was these facts and this faith that moved 
Mr. William B. Joyce of New York, Chairman 
of the National Surety Company, to establish the 
National Honesty Bureau, and the company is 
making the bureau its contribution to the public 
welfare. The plan may be stated in one word— 
counter-education. The bureau wishes to counter- 
educate the school children against dishonesty, 
and it has prepared a text-book of methods for 
the help of teachers and parents, which will be 
sent freely to those who ask for it. The bureau 
has been asked to prepare a Course in Business 
Honor, which the United Y. M. C. A. Schools 
have suggested as most needed for their 100,000 
night-school pupils, and which great business 
houses have been seeking to distribute among 
their employees. The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States has asked the bureau to pre- 
pare a study showing how employers may meet 
their own responsibility for the honesty of their 
employees. . 

The work is needed, and the bureau seeks the 
cooperation of all who are interested in moral 
education. The address of the bureau is 115 
Broadway, New York. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, an — in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 


study and research. 


A THREE YEAR CYCLE FOR SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCES 


OweEN R. 


conference of social work regularly for 
many years realize that the very success 
of the conference has developed embarrassing 
difficulties. The conference has become so large 
that anything like intimate and intensive discus- 
sion is almost impossible, while the multiplicity 
of meetings bewilders the young social worker 
who is eager to hear everything that the “experts” 
have to say. Sixty meetings in a week—every 
one of them vitally important to the social worker 
who is interested not only in his own job but in 
the whole field, represents a feast of opportuni- 
ties too rich to be assimilated by anyone. 
A second problem created by the success of the 
conference is due to its size, for despite the de- 
fects already suggested the conference grows 
from year to year. It is recognized as the world’s 
greatest open forum. We venture the assertion 
that no other professional or business group ever 
meets to discuss with greater frankness, open 
mind, conviction and intelligence so wide a range 
of subjects relating to the welfare of mankind. 
But the bigger the conference grows the more 
difficult to handle. Everyone knows now that the 
very cordial invitations we receive from various 
cities are usually stimulated, that the sober- 
minded social workers of a city inviting the con- 
ference look forward with dread to the excessive 
burdens it will involve and when the affair is over 
are inclined to feel as the average doughboy now 
feels about the war—“It was a glorious experi- 
ence, but never again!” The conference unques- 
tionably leaves a community much richer in so- 
cial intelligence and devotion to social welfare 
and no one questions the net benefit accruing from 
it but the physical difficulties of entertainment are 
so great that the time will conceivably come when 
like other professional conferences this will de- 
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cide upon its own place of meeting without in- 
vitation and undertake to defray the entire ex- 
pense without burdening the local community. 

A third obstacle to the highest usefulness of the 
conference is the element of distance. This is a 
big country ; no national conference can fail to be 
at a prohibitive distance from some parts of it. 
Recently the costs of transportation have become 
excessive. Many who would most greatly profit 
by the conference discussions and most thor- 
oughly enjoy its social fellowship are barred by 
the expense involved in getting to it. 

The above are a few of the problems that sug- 
gest themselves to one interested in the growing 
fellowship and professional self-consciousness of 
social workers and eager to see this group of 
activities on behalf of others raised to the highest 
standards of service and he ventures to raise the 
question for purpose of discussion, whether we 
may not simplify the problems involved and at the 
same time preserve the most important contribu- 
tions the conference makes to social work. The 
semi-centennial session would seem an appropriate 
time to consider such a suggestion. 

The plan proposed is briefly the following: 

A meeting of the national conference once in 
three years instead of annually. In the two years 
intervening promote state conferences in the first 
year and regional conferences (grouping a few 
adjacent states) in the second year. 


This plan would have the advantage of offer- 
ing social workers in every state a chance to meet 
the workers in their own state once in three years 
in a conference in which all the attention could be 
concentrated. The worker would not have to 
weigh the question whether he could afford to 
attend the state conference and also the national 
conference. To the state conference program 


could be offered the services of the officers of the 
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divisions and other trained conference workers. 
The program could be devoted primarily to the 
discussion of state problems, bringing to it only 
such suggestions and information from outside as 
might serve for advice and guidance. 

Such a plan should also promote more vigorous 
development of state organizations. The possi- 
bilities at this point may be well illustrated by 
recent developments in the Wisconsin State Con- 
ference of Social Work. Here a full-time trained 
executive secretary is employed and within two 
years since this plan was launched five district 
conferences have been held of which three were 
the largest meetings of the kind ever held in the 
United States. One such district conference, 
joined in by four rural counties (containing no 
city of over 5,000 population) was attended by 
589 registered out-of-town delegates, (781 people 
in all) from 59 towns. The possibilities of 
reaching rural communities and training and 
stimulating workers in them by such local confer- 
ences cannot be overestimated. As a result of 
this effort to enlist the workers who struggle with 
social work problems at first hand the member- 
ship of the state conference has been increased 
over one thousand per cent. 

Such intensive policies in other states—seeking 
to bring out and solve the actual problems met 
by the workers rather than indulge in oratorial 
generalization—cannot fail to be reflected in the 
life of the national conference and to bring its 
discussions into even more practical channels. 


But many neighboring states have problems 
closely allied and in the second year these states 
could meet in groups (perhaps the grouping of 
the United States Census Bureau would serve, 
or smaller groups) giving the worker a wider 
fellowship and the advantage of association with 
neighboring workers. The program could fol- 
low, in general, the outline now in vogue in the 
national conference but relating particularly to 
the region of the conference. Representatives 
and officials of the national conference could be 
called upon to participate in this regional confer- 
ence as in the case of the state conference. In 
this second year no state conference would be 
held and again the worker would be spared the 
embarassing choice between conference meetings. 

In the third year representatives from the en- 
tire country could meet as now in the national 


national conference and possibly chairmen of 





conference sessions. We believe that the lapse 
of three years would offer a long enough period 
for the development of certain social activities 
and tendencies and for the working out of social 
programs so that each triennial session would 
have a sufficient perspective to make a new pro- 
gram not only possible but necessary. Under the 
present system slight variation can be found in 
the program from year to year. We meet and 
discuss and propose and criticize and talk and 
listen and go back to our problems with a brief 
crowded year in which to try out the suggestions 
with which our minds are crammed. I for one 
should like three years to digest and attempt to 
apply the wisdom I can gather from any national 
conference program and I can well believe that 
hundreds of social workers who now seldom if 
ever enjoy the advantages and inspiration of a 
national conference, would do so if it came as 
an opportunity once in three years, unembarrassed 
by counter attractions and obligations. Also, 
from a somewhat extensive experience with state 
conferences of social work, let me frankly say 
that I have found more direct and available help 
from some of their programs than from the 
heavily loaded and exhaustive programs of a na- 
tional conference. But at present many states 
have no state conferences and many others have 
weak and struggling ones. It is believed that the 
plan here proposed would put life and vigor into 
every state conference and would develop a net- 
work of association and interchange of thought 
of the highest practical service to social work 
throughout the country. 





WISCONSIN STATE CONFERENCE OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


J. L. Griiin 


On Octosper 11-13 the State Conference of 
Social Work met at Madison, the first State Con- 
ference for two years. Last year, instead of a 
State Conference, a number of District Confer- 
ences were held throughout the state. The at- 
tendance at one of these District Conferences 
numbered nearly 800, at another, betwen 500 and 
600. At the State Conference two years ago 
over 1200 were registered. The attendance at 
this year’s meeting at Madison was somewhat 
smaller, but over 500 registered. 

Wisconsin has the distinction of having had a 
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full-time secretary for the past two and one-half 
years. This accounts in large measure for the 
success of the Conference. Mr. Edward Lynde, 
who has been the secretary for the last two and 
one-half years, resigned recently to become gen- 
eral secretary of the Associated Charities of Mil- 
waukee. To take his place, the Conference se- 
lected Mr. Williams, of Cincinnati, upon whose 
shoulders fell most of the responsibility for the 
recent Conference in Madison. 

At the present time the Conference has over 
1200 members, including a large number of 
organizations. During the coming months a num- 
ber of District Conferences are planned for the 
purpose of meeting an increasing number of peo- 
ple interested in the social problems of the state. 
Never before in the history of the state have so 
many people and so many organizations been in- 
terested in the things for which the State Con- 
ference stands. 

Because of this fine codperation, at the last leg- 
islature public sentiment crystallized in support 
of a bill to provide for a division on the care of 
juveniles within the State Board of Control. 
That bill became a law and has been operating 
now for something over a year. At the head of 
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the bureau is Dr. Mable Parks, an experienced 
worker with children. 

While Wisconsin has been very progressive in 
the regulation of industrial relations, it has been 
rather behind some of the states in its social leg- 
islation affecting dependency, crime and the de- 
fectives. Those interested in the State Confer- 
ence are certain that the Conference offers the 
possibility of focussing public attention upon these 
problems and perhaps bringing Wisconsin up to 
some of our other states in its treatment of these 
classes of social debtors. 

The program at the recent Conference was the 
strongest in the history of the state. In addition 
to a large number of Wisconsin people, there 
were present Owen Lovejoy, of the National 
Child Labor Committee; Julia Lathrop, formerly 
head of the Children’s Bureau; Mrs. Bertha C. 
Howell, of the Illinois Vigilance Association ; 
Mr. H. E. Kelley, of the Union League Club 
House for Boys in Chicago; Miss Ethel Bird, of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A., and Ray 
Standard Baker, international newspaper corre- 
spondent. 

The work of the Conference is enlisting the 
interest and support of an increasing number of 
people and organizations in Wisconsin. 


PAROLE IN NORTH CAROLINA* 
A. W. McALLISTER 


' , 7 ITHIN a few steps of this place of our 
assemblage, just across the street in the 

next block, is the place of the birth and 

the boyhood of the greatest short story writer 
who ever lived. Maupassant is not even his close 
second, the critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Let us think for a moment what it would 
have meant to William Sydney Porter or O. 
Henry, if as he faced the penalty of the law for 
the offense which he probably never committed, 
the law had held out to him anything to 
hearten or encourage. Think of the degradation 
that he suffered to no purpose, and think of the 
years of creative fruitfulness that were lost to 
the world while he was ground down in prison, 
all because the law lacked the intelligence to see 
that he was entitled to a chance. An intelligent 


..” Address delivered at the last annual convention of the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service in Greensboro. 


and humane parole might have saved to O. Henry 
the man those desolating days, and might have 
given to O. Henry the writer added years for 


the exercise of his amazing alchemy. It is alto- 
gether fitting that here almost within the shadow 
of the birthplace of this victim of the law’s unin- 
telligence, the North Carolina Conference for 
Social Service should enter upon its first study 
of this subject of parole. 

It may be interesting also to mention by way 
of preface that this subject of parole was brought 
to the attention of the Conference by the Men’s 
Club of a church. This is especially interesting 
because it is a new thing in the experience of the 
Conference to have any subject of any kind 
brought to it by a church. Let us hope that this 
may be the beginning of an era of closer relations 
between the churches and the Conference, for 
surely it is neither illogical nor unscriptural for 
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an organization like this, committed to the service 
of humanity, to have the warmest, most whole 
hearted support and codperation from an insti- 
tution founded upon the teachings of Him who 
said “if any would be chief among you, let him be 
your servant,” and who both by precept and ex- 
ample placed the supreme emphasis upon service 
to your fellow man. The suggestion from the 
Men’s Club of the church referred to grew out 
of their experience in an effort to secure the 
parole of a man sentenced to the county convict 
camp upon evidence that was not conclusive, and 
whose family, which included several small chil- 
dren, was left in a state of extreme destitution. 
crown this man’s misfortune, immediately follow- 
ing his imprisonment, his seventeen year old 
daughter, the only support of the family after 
he was taken away, went down with a serious 
sickness of two months’ duration. If there ever 
was a case for the exercise by the law of an in- 
te‘ligent and humane initiative this was one. 


The results in this case justified all the effort 
and thought and interest that were put into it. 
It saved a man and a man’s family. That man 
since his release from the chain gang has a record 
of good citizenship. He has conducted himself 
as a self respecting man, he has supported his 
family, he has won the respect of his neighbors, 
he has built a house for his family, and he and 


his wife have joined the church. What would - 


have been the probable fate of that man and his 
family if after his imprisonment and disgrace 
they had been left to look out for themselves? 
May I cite another case? Some time ago two 
seventeen year old boys were convicted on their 
own submission in the superior court of Guilford 
county of holding-up and robbing a man of six 
dollars and a pocket knife. They were first 
offenders and proved a previous record of good 
conduct. It is not known whether they were 
playing Robin Hood, or imitating some similar 
episode which they had witnessed in a moving 
picture theatre, or reénacting some story that they 
had found in our current literature. It is not 
known what influenced these boys of previous 
good character to break loose as highway rob- 
bers, but they were sentenced to one year on the 
county roads, the lightest sentence the judge 
could pronounce under the law. The kindly 
judge told them that five years was the usual 
penalty for such an offense but that he would do 


the best he could for them and make it one. Now 
what will that minimum penalty, minimum pen- 
alty alone, do for those boys? One year on the 
roads, in the county convict camp, in association 
with hardened criminals, under the tutelage of 
the average convict guard. What sort of a chance 
is that for any boy? What sort of a chance 
would it be for your boy or mine? What escape 
from moral ruin is there for those boys? They 
have been sentenced to a career of rebellion 
against society because that is just what their pun- 
ishment is designed to accomplish. The osten- 
sible purpose of that one year’s sentence on the 
roads is to bring those boys to their sober senses 
and to save them; but we know that nothing 
could be more skillfully designed for their eternal 
damnation. Now let us suppose that it had been 
the duty and privilege of our superintendent of 
public welfare, as the county parole officer, to go 
to see these boys at the beginning of the serving 
of their sentence and show them her interest and 
friendship and give them encouragement. And 
let us suppose that as the representative of the 
law she could say to them, “you haven’t come to 
the end of things, you have played the wild and 
the fool, but there is another chance for you if 
you have got it in you to take that chance. If 
you will behave yourself while you are here, I 
will take you out and find a job for you and be 
your friend, and you can stay out as long as you 
behave yourself, and will report to me once a 
week and satisfy me that you are doing your 
duty; but if you have not the sand to do that, 
you will have to come back here and serve the 
rest of your sentence. Here is your chance for 
freedom, for manhood, and for happiness. Will 
you take it?” That would give those boys some- 
thing to work for and live for. What actually 
happened was that an organization of boys in a 
local church and the county superintendent of 
public welfare took an interest in these boys, 
regularly “visited them in prison,” got a job ready 
for them, and secured their parole. These boys 
went to work, behaved themselves, and made 
good. 

This is an example brought near home of what 
this thing of parole would do, if this sort of 
humane and intelligent application of it could be 
made promptly and systematically by county au- 
thorities to prisoners in county institutions. 


This case, so splendidly illustrative of the 
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principle, brings us squarely up before the propo- 
sition of a county system of parole. The only 
real solution of the prison problem is a unified 
state system under which all prisoners would be 
confined in state institutions, in which the follow- 
ing facilities would be furnished for the training 
of convicts in good citizenship: 

1. Mental and physical examination with spe- 
cial treatment when required. 

2. Work which teaches each man a trade. 

3. Resident chaplains who keep in touch with 
every prisoner. 

4. An efficient state parole system. 

5. Compulsory education for illiterates and 
educational opportunity for all. 

6. Just enough recreation to give zest to the 
work required, and such as will contribute to 
mental, physical and moral well-being. 

This is the ideal system which we should never 
lose sight of and which North Carolina must have 
in due time. However, we are going to have to 
wait until taxpayers are willing to see their 
money literally poured into the equipment that is 
necessary for the reclaiming care of those in con- 
finement for violation of law. We are going to 
have to wait until legislatures have caught a vision 
of service in prison administration, and until they 
have attained to such an estimate of the oppor- 
tunity for good in the sane and humane applica- 
tion of penalties, that they will be unwilling to 
see prison efficiency hampered by political en- 
tanglements. We are going to have to wait until 
counties are unwilling any longer to exploit their 
prisoners for profit. In the meantime, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom, as long as counties 
insist upon handling their prisoners, to evolve a 
county system that will go as far as practicable 
in securing to the prisoners the benefits such as 
we have described as appertaining to the ideal 
state system. Something, but not a great deal, 
can be done in the direction of mental and phy- 
sical examination of county prisoners with spe- 
cial treatment ; something perhaps, but very little, 
can be done by way of providing vocational work 
for county prisoners; something, but not much, 
can be done towards providing the individual ser- 
vice of chaplains; something, but in a very lim- 
ited way, can be done towards furnishing any 
educational opportunity to those confined in jails 
or on chain gangs; little if any recreation can be 
provided. But a county system of parole can be 
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worked out whose benefits will be boundless in 
the reclamation of men. 

It so happens that we have already to our hand 
in our county departments of public welfare the 
very machinery needed for a county system of 
parole. If our county departments of public wel- 
fare had been designed for the deliberate purpose 
of administering satisfactorily the parole of 
county prisoners, they would have been planned 
pretty nearly as now constituted. Add to the 
county board of public welfare, the juvenile court 
judge and possibly the sheriff on account of his 
knowledge of the prisoners dealt with, and you 
will have an ideal county board of parole. The 
law already designates the county superintendent 
as parole officer, and such assistant parole officers 
as may be needed can be provided for by legis- 
lation. There you already have the machinery 
set up, and all you have to do it to set it in 
motion. 

No county board of parole should be allowed 
to function until adequate parole-officer provision 
has been made nor until the consent of the com- 
missioner of public welfare has been obtained. 

I will not undertake to outline in detail, but 
only in general terms, the legislation that will be 
required. The courts of some states have held 
that the power of parole is part of the pardoning 
power. The courts of other states have held that 
it is not. If our supreme court should hold that 
the power of parole is part of the pardoning 
power, there would be a constitutional obstacle 
to the exercise of parole power by county boards 
of parole; but in that case, the power of recom- 
mendation of parole could be given to county 
boards of parole, with the final granting of it in 
the hands of the governor as at present. This 
check upon hasty and ill-advised parole, involved 
in the governor’s approval, would probably be a 
wholesome thing in the working of a parole sys- 
tem. At any rate it would not be fatal to the 
proposed plan. All such recommendations to the 
governor should first be approved or disapproved 
by the socilitor of the district, as this would be 
an additional check against the reckless granting 
of parole by irresponsible county boards. The 
approval of the superior court judge should not 
be required as under the present law the judicial 
itinerary frequently renders the judge difficult of 
access. Some legislation will be needed: 

1. A maximum sentence law under which the 
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term of the sentence could be reduced at any 
time that the parole board should judge it to be 
desirable. Probation, in some instances, for 
adults also seems desirable. 

2. A law creating county boards of parole and 
defining their powers. 

3. A law requiring notice of commitments to 
be given to the county parole officer, and pre- 
scribing his duties, such as immediate interview 
with the prisoner, investigation of his physical 
condition, history and previous environment, 
training, companions, habits, education, vocation 
and social attitude; supervision during the period 
of parole, employment during and at expiration 
of parole, provision at time of parole for suitable 
clothing and other necessities: No prisoner 
should be released on ‘parole until satisfactory 
arrangements have been made for his or her hon- 
orable and useful employment in some suitable 
occupation and also for a proper and suitable 
home, free from criminal influences. 

4. A law or rules providing for the selection 
and investigation of a sponsor or first friend for 
each paroled prisoner, this sponsor or first friend 
to keep the parole officer informed as to the con- 
duct, occupation, home surroundings and employ- 
ment of his charge. 

5. A law making it the duty of prison authori- 
ties whenever a prisoner is paroled to notify the 
superintendent of public welfare of the county to 
which the prisoner is returned, accompanying said 
notice with a cepy of his prison record and any 
information upon which his parole was based. 
The law should prescribe a penalty for non-per- 
formance of this duty. The county superintend- 
ent or parole officer should make at least monthly 
reports to some central state authority as to con- 
duct, habits, health, employment and associations 
of such paroled state prisoner. Provision should 
be made for such state parole officers as may be 
necessary to supplement the county parole officers. 

6. A law placing the appointment of county 
superintendents or parole officers in the hands of 
county boards of public welfare, so as to remove 
this responsible office from the control or 
manipulation of politics. 

7. Provision for such adequate compensation 
for parole officers as to command a high type of 
service. In other words the position of parole 
officer is one of great responsibility. His job is 
the fine one of making the man committed to his 


charge want to be a good citizen. High qualifi- 
cations will be required for that task. There 
will be required for the responsibilities of that 
position the same type of men and women as 
those now serving most successfully as superin- 
tendents of public welfare, and as secretaries of 
our Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s and Chambers 
of Commerce. 

Most of the foregoing provisions can probably 
be incorporated in one piece of legislation. 

In order that definite progress may be made by 
this Conference towards the extension of the 
benefits of parole to prisoners sentenced to county 
institutions, I suggest : 

1. That the Conference go on record as favor- 
ing a county parole system, until such time as it 
becomes practical for the state to handle and care 
for county prisoners. 

2. That a committee of the Conference be re- 
quested to draft a bill or bills providing for such 
a county system of parole. 

3. That a special committee be appointed by 
this Conference to secure the enactment of such 
legislation by the next legislature. 

Let us not leave this discussion without catch- 
ing up a few loose threads. An efficient parole 
system does not wait for the intercession of 
relatives and friends but takes the initiative and 
makes intelligent application of parole to those 
who can profit by it. Only those can profit by 
parole in whom can be aroused the desire to 
make good as industrious law-abiding citizens. 
To such ones parole is an unmixed blessing. 
Where this desire is lacking parole is no benefit 
to anybody and should not be resorted to. Prob- 
ably the best evidence of this favorable state of 
mind is furnished by a period of good behavior 
under restraint. Parole can be and should be ex- 
tended with a degree of cautious freedom in the 
case of first offenders, but with extreme caution 
to repeaters, if at all. The services of com- 
munity organizations, as well as that of individ- 
uals, such as Y. M. C, A.’s, Y. W. C. A.’s, the 
Salvation Army, Bible classes, churches, Rotary, 
Kiwanis and Civitan clubs can be commandeered 
in the administration of parole and should be 
used freely. The granting of parole is such a 
serious responsibility that a first essential to any 
satisfactory system is properly qualified men and 
women as members of parole beards and as parole 
officers. 
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In passing let me set at rest the current charge 
that the unwise exercise of parole is responsible 
for the prevailing increase in lawlessness. This 
is one of those plausible explanations of con- 
ditions which become current without any facts 
to support them. There is no evidence whatever 
that parole intelligently and humanely adminis- 
tered is not a highly useful agency in the reclama- 
tion of men. 

In conclusion, let me epitomize very briefly. 
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The ultimate goal should be a state system equip- 
ped for handling all prisoners including those now 
committed to county institutions; but until the ~ 
state is able and willing to develop some efficient 
and humane system, and as long as prisoners are 
committed to county institutions, a county sys- 
tem of parole, with our present county welfare 
system as an inexpensive and practical basis for 
its development, seems to give promise of great 
usefulness in the reclamation of men. 


PAROLE IN KENTUCKY 


JosepH P. Byers 


prisoner confined in the state’s penal in- 

stitutions, except only those under sen- 
tence of death, eligible for parole; this eligibility 
comes in the cases of life men when they have 
served eight years, in the cases of all other pris- 
oners it comes when they have completed half of 
the sentence imposed by the courts; or in the 
cases of those convicted under the Indeterminate 
Sentence Act, which was in force up to July Ist, 
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1916, when they have served the minimum of 
such sentence. 

The law provides that the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections shall establish rules and 
regulations under which men shall be given parole 


consideration. Among other things these rules 
provide that prisoners sentenced for life, since 
January 1st, 1922, must serve twelve years be- 
fore their cases will be considered; that second 
term prisoners must serve an additional year for 
each previous conviction, and that they must have 
a year’s perfect record in the first grade; that 
previous jail or workhouse sentences will add six 
months to their period of service before they will 
be given parole consideration; and that no pris- 
oner will be considered for parole who has not a 
perfect record, in the first grade, for at least 
six months, In addition to this the board is re- 
quiring that illiterate prisoners must attend 
schools that have been established at both prisons, 
and a failure to make satisfactory school progress 
may make him ineligible for parole. But the 
board does not depend solely upon prison records 
and previous criminal histories in reaching decis- 
ions for parole recommendation. Letters are sent 
to committing judges, county judges, common- 


wealth’s attorneys, county attorneys and citizens 
advising that “John Doe will shortly become 
eligible for parole consideration.” The persons 
to whom such letters are addressed are asked for 
any and all information they can give concerning 
John Doe—not only with regard to the crime for 
which he was sentenced, but as to his previous 
life, habits and any other information that may 
be helpful to the parole committee in reaching its 
decision as to making or withholding a recom- 
mendation for parole. This is not all, for where 
additional information is desired personal inves- 
tigations are made by the parole officers. All of 
the information, with the prisoner’s record made 
in prison, which includes reports from the medi- 
cal department covering his physical and mental 
condition, from the superintendent of schools, the 
chaplain and the warden, make up his case at the 
time he is called in person before the parole board. 
No prisoner has been paroled without these per- 
sonal interviews and examinations by the parole 
committee. 

If, and when, paroles are recommended and 
approved, the prisoner does not leave the prison 
or reformatory until satisfactory employment has 
been secured for him; and he is under instructions 
to go to, and stay with, the job that has been thus 
approved until he has permission to change it. 
The prisoner is then under obligation to report 
monthly on blanks sent to him from the central 
office, as to his conduct and life during the pre- 
ceding month. These reports are signed by the 
employer, or in some cas¢s by the parents or 
wives. Finally the men on parole are visited by 
the parole officers, sometimes in their home, some- 
times at their work, the employer is interviewed 
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and the effort is made to keep in close touch with 
these men in various ways. 

It will be noted that 21 per cent of the number 
under parole supervision are out of touch. It 
does not follow that these men have beeu guilty 
of further law violation. 
of further law-breaking, they would by that act 
have brought themselves to the notice of the 
authorities. The industrial depression of the 
past year, particularly noticeable in the coal min- 
ing districts and railroad centers, made it impos- 
sible for miners and other wage earners to make 
a living, and many of them were compelled to 
seek employment elsewhere. This movement 
affected men on parole as it affected workmen 
generally. Every effort is made to locate and 
restore these men to parole supervision. Some 
of them have left the state. The codperation of 
county officials, judges, sheriffs and others is 
sought in locating these out-of-touch men. An- 
other reason why these men are out-of-touch is 
that the board has not been able to employ a 
sufficient number oi parole officers in order to 
make more frequent visitation of paroled men. 


The significant fact with regard to the parole 
system is that out of 556 men paroled from April, 
1920, to July, 1922, only 21 have been guilty of 
further law violation, and these have been re- 
turned on a new sentence to the penal institutions, 
or, as in the case of 3, killed resisting arrest, or 
are in jail awaiting trial. Fourteen have been 
returned for violating parole rules, or 2.6 per 
cent of the whole number paroled. Men who are 
out-of-touch are, because of that fact, classified 
as parole violators. The failure to make their 
monthly reports is a violation of the parole rules, 
as is also leaving their employment without due 
notice and permission. The violation of the 
rules does not constitute a violation of law, al- 
though, of course, violation of law is the most 
serious violation of the rules. 


Another significant fact, as disclosed by the 
records, is the small disparity between the aver- 
age length of sentences imposed by the courts 
and the average length of time actually served 
before parole. The records show that the men 
who have gone out on parole, with all of the re- 
strictions that parole of necessity implies, would 
have been released on a definite discharge within 
a comparatively few months, and that when so 
discharged no effort is made, or could be made, 
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to check up their conduct. It should be stated 
further, with regard to the parole system in Ken- 
tucky, that men who are on parole are liable at 
any time in their future lives to a return to the 
prison for misconduct. This means that they are 
not serving any part of, or completing, their sen- 
tences while on parole. The only release from 
the liability to return and completion of their 
sentences comes by act of the chief executive of 
the state in the way of a restoration of citizenship. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA PRISON 
CONFERENCE 


Wuzy B. SANDERS 


Tue First Meetinc of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of One Hundred on Prison Legislation, which 
was held in Greensboro, November 24th, 1922, 
marks the first attempt ever made in North Caro- 
lina to work out an ideal, yet practical, prison 


. system, state-wide in scope, based upon an actual 


survey of prison conditions. Leading citizens 
from many parts of the state were present, as 
well as three outstanding speakers of national 
reputation from other states. 

The chairman of the steering committee, Dr. 
Jesse F. Steiner, of the University of North 
Carolina, described the origin and purpose of the 
Citizens’ Committee of One Hundred on Prison 
Legislation, and set forth the principles for which 
the committee stands. Mr. G. Croft Williams, of 
the University of South Carolina, delivered an 
address on prison conditions in South Carolina, 
after which Mr. W. B. Sanders, executive secre- 
tary of the North Carolina Conference for Social 
Service, described prison conditions in North 
Carolina. Both reports on prison conditions 
showed the existence of grave abuses in county 
jails and chain gangs, due in large measure to in- 
adequate machinery for enforcing existing laws. 

The luncheon hour was given over to a dis- 
cussion of prison industries in the United States, 
led by Mr. R. S. Humphries of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor. 

The afternoon session was taken up with re- 
ports from fifteen special committees who had 
made careful studies of different phases of the 
prison problem. Many recommendations were 
made for changes not only in prison legislation, 
but also in the administration of the prison laws 
already on our statute books. The recommend- 
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ations were finally turned over to the Committee 
on Policy and Program, which is entrusted with 
the task of drawing up bills for presentation at 
the next session of the General Assembly. The 
Committee on Policy and Program is composed 
-of the following members: Mr. A. M. Scales, 
Greensboro; Dr. Jesse F. Steiner, Chapel Hill; 
Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, Raleigh; Dr. Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, Chapel Hill; and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Bickett, Raleigh. 

In the evening session Mrs. Kate Burr Johnson, 
State Commissioner of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare, emphasized the need for an improved prison 
system with a trained penologist at its head. Mr. 


Joseph P. Byers, Commissioner of Public Insti- _ 


tutions of Kentucky, brought the Conference to 
a close with an address on prison administration 
in Kentucky, with special emphasis on the system 
of parole. 

Some of the more important recommendations 
offered at the Conference which are being con- 
sidered at present by the Committee on Policy 
and Program are as follows: 

1. The establishment at the state prison of a 
central clearing house equipped with a bureau 
of medicine and psychiatry, where all prisoners 
would be thorough examined by trained penol- 
ogists, and afterward given the training and 
treatment they needed. 

2. The abolition of the ward for the criminal 
insane at the state prison, and the removal of all 
inmates now confined in said ward to the several 
state hospitals, after examination of all cases by a 
competent commission of mental experts. 

3. The establishment of a farm colony for 
women offenders. 

4. The establishment of a training school for 
negro girls, similar to Samarcand. 

5. The establishment of a training school for 
negro boys, similar to Stonewall Jackson Man- 
ual Training and Industrial School. 

6. The establishment of a colony for tubercu- 
lous prisoners on the state prison farm. 

7. The establishment of a state reformatory 
for youthful offenders between the ages of 17 
and 21. 

8. An increase in the number of terms of the 
superior court for the trial of criminal cases, so 
arranged that no person in North Carolina ac- 
cused of crime would have to wait for trial longer 
than twelve weeks. 
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9. A matron in exclusive charge of the 
women’s wards of all county and city jails; in 
the larger jails for full time; in the smaller jails 
for part time. 

10. That flogging, and the use of dark cells as 
punishment, be prohibited for both state and 
county prisoners, 

11. That all court cases thought to be mental 
cases shall be examined by the bureau of medi- 
cine and psychiatry at the state prison. 

12. Better administration of parole, including 
extension of parole to county prisoners. 

13. Abolition of the convict lease system. 

14. A scientific survey and study of the negro 
criminal by a commission selected by and under 
the direction of the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare. 

15. That the State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare have prepared plans and specifi- 


* cations for county jails and city prisons of vary- 


ing types to suit the needs of the different coun- 
ties and towns of the state. 

16. That the State Board of -Charities and 
Public Welfare be empowered to enact rules for 
carrying into effect the legal regulations as to 
sanitation, health and segregation of prisoners. 





COLORADO CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK 


CuHarwes I, Mapison 


THE CoLoraDo CoNFERENCE of Social Work is 
an association to consider social problems and to 
increase the efficiency of agencies and organiza- 
tions engaged in social work. It is financed and 
supported by voluntary memberships. The scope 
of the annual conferences is indicated by the fol- 
lowing sections which are continuous from year 
to year: 

Child welfare. 

Health. 

Social case work. 

Public agencies and institutions. 
Community organization. 
Delinquency and correction. 
Americanization. 

Mental hygiene. 

Social legislation. 

The plan usually followed in formulating the 
program for the annual conference is to select as 
speakers Colorado people engaged in the various 
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social service activities named above, with one 
well known out-of-state speaker. This year our 
out-of-state speaker is Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson 
of Boston, who will deal with nutrition. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


ELLiIson CAPERS 


THE PRoGRAM OF THE South Carolina Social 
Workers’ Conference, which met at Charleston 
November 7-9, was notable for its timeliness and 
strength. In opening the Conference the presi- 
dent, Dr. Josiah Morse, professor of sociology at 
the University of South Carolina, emphasized the 
need fer a more definite demarcation of the field 
of the social worker and for such measures as 
would make social work a well recognized pro- 
fession. 

One of the features of the Conference was the 
address upon “Delinquency, Its Cause and Treat- 
ment” by Dr. Amos W. Butler, Secretary of the 
Board of Charities of Indiana. Dr. Butler 
pointed out most strikingly the prevalence of 
physical and mental defect among delinquents 
and the consequent need of a central bureau 
where incoming prisoners may be examined and 
properly classified for treatment by penal institu- 
tions. He also described the benefits of state ad- 
ministration of jails, as in Indiana. 

Miss Emma Lundberg, chief of the Juvenile 
Court division of the Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington, stressed the necessity for definite, scien- 
tific knowledge of the delinquent child. Among 
the causes of juvenile delinquency Miss Lund- 
berg mentioned lack of parental control, broken 
homes, anti-social communities, and the failure of 
the public school system to take advantage of all 
its opportunities. 

“The Problem of the Defective Child” was 
presented by Mr. B. L. Parkinson, high school 
inspector for South Carolina. Following this ad- 
dress, interesting reports were made of the work 
of special classes for retarded children in Rock 
Hill, Columbia, and Charleston. 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond University, 
made a masterly address upon “Social Statesman- 
ship in the South.” Dr, Mitchell graphically 
described the progressiveness and power of indus- 
trial statesmanship in the South and her recent 
phenomenal growth in community life. In order 


to foster her rising spirit of civic responsibility, | 


she must develop competent social statesmen. 





The future of the South, according to Dr. Mitch- 
ell, depends largely upon the hearty codperation 
of her social and industrial statesmen. He urged 
the multiplication of community leagues and sug- 
gested the organization of a Southern community 
conference. 

At thé meeting on “Public Health, a Social 
Problem,” Dr. James A. Hayne, Secretary of the 
State Board of Health, discussed the possibilities 
of the Sheppard-Towner act in providing proper 
care for mothers and babies; and Mr. D. McL. 
McDonald, of the Richland County Tuberculosis 
Association, described the lack of hospital facili- 
ties in the state, pointing out that thirty of its 
forty-six counties have no hospital whatever. 

Miss Ethel Sharpe, field worker for the State 
Hospital, gave an interesting picture of her efforts 
to combine the medical service of the hospital with 
family case work. Mrs. W. C. Cathcart, of the 
child-placing department of the Board of Pubiic 
Welfare, then told of the state’s activities in 
rescuing deserted and dependent children and in 
placing them in proper homes. 


At the closing session Dr. W. H. Mills, pro- 
fessor of rural economics and sociology at Clem- 
son College, gave a comprehensive survey of the 
social organizations of the state. Besides re- 
ligious and governmental organizations, Dr. Mills 
briefly described eighteen state-wide organizations 
working for social betterment. 

The group meetings of the Conference were a 
decided success, and the executive committee was 
directed to organize permanent groups dealing 
with the following subjects: The family, the 
child, health, recreation, and corrections. These 
groups are to make an effort for a year-round 
program, 

The Conference was so impressed with the need 
for the development of the field of professional 
social work that it passed unanimously the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘That every member pledge 
himself to raise the standards of the profession 
of social work by his own work and by pressing 
the need of thorough and specific training for 
this profession.” 

At the business session Dr. W. H. Mills, of 
Clemson College, was elected president for the 
éoming year, and Miss Pauline Witherspoon of 
Spartanburg, secretary. The next meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Greenwood, S. C., 
November, 1923. 
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two years of its history the American 
Christian Convention met in North Caro- 
lina, October 17-25, 1922, with the Burlington 
Christian Church as host. All the work of the 
Church and Kingdom was treated more or less 
through commissions appointed months in ad- 
vance of the session and by the boards charged 
with the conduct of the same during the ad in- 
terim period between the convention’s quadrennial 
sessions. 
This review is concerned with only two phases 
of the convention’s work, Social Service and 
Christian Education. 


Fk OR the first time in the one hundred and 
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The Commission on Social Service submitted 
a twelve page printed report, recommending the 
employment of a Social Service Secretary to lead 
the churches in their efforts to bring in the 
Kingdom through ministering to the whole life of 
the whole man. It recommended a survey of the 
field of every church, separately or in conjunction 
with its sister churches, so as to ascertain the 
needs and intelligently build a program. Each 
of the five regional or district conventions auxil- 
iary to the convention was urged to found a hos- 
pital, to undertake social settlement work, 
Americanization and ministry to backward races 
or groups. Graded school social service was 
recommended for each local Sunday school and 
the colleges were urged to offer courses qualify- 
ing for leadership in such work. Generally speak- 
ing the commission urged the churches under 
their secretary’s leadership to provide for recrea- 
tion, relief, industrial conciliation, law enforce- 
ment, and community codperation. The Social 
Creed of the Federal Council of Churches of 
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SOCIAL SERVICE AND CHRISTIAN EDUCATION AT THE 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN CONVENTION 


Witiram A. Harper 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the feld; 
study and research. 


(3) special results of 


Christ in America was re-affirmed as originally 
adopted with its later four interpretative recom- 
mendations, and Dr. Warren H. Denison, the 
leader elected as Social Service Secretary, was 
commissioned to use this creed as the basis of his 
work, 


The report was note-worthy in making clear 
in its introductory paragraphs the meaning of 
social service and the principles underlying it. 

“The institutional church failed of the high 
hopes entertained of it a generation ago,” de- 
clared the commission, “because it was made 
ostensibly a method of adding to the membership 
and prestige of the church. The church must 
understand that the law of unselfish service, of 
sacrifice in service, which she teaches her mem- 
bers applies to her as an organized body. The 
church is not an end, but a means. There is 
nothing sacred in the forms of organization of the 
church. Any form of organization able to ex- 
press the method of Christ in service and min- 
istry is commendable. It were time that we 
stopped lauding principles and methods and dis- 
passionately rated organized bodies of Christians 
by their fruits. ‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’ declared the keenest observer of spiritual 
issues our planet has seen. 

“Whether social service, the shibboleth of the 
modern church, is to go the way of the institu- 
tional organizations of the former generation is 
problematic. It is devoutly to be hoped and 
prayed that a larger door is to open for it. This 
larger door will inevitably close upon it, however, 
if it regards social service as a magnet for draw- 
ing recruits to the church rather than as a min- 
istry of life for the community. Increase will 
come to the church through social service, pro- 
vided the church forgets all about such increase 
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in planning and executing her program of social 
service. The way to get growth is to forget it 
in the consuming passion for service. 

“What is social service? The replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent out indicated that the respondents 
did not know. It is an all too prevalent notion 
that an annual or quarterly church social is so- 
cial service. Now such sociable service is com- 
mendable, but let it be understood that social ser- 
vice is something different in its aim and scope 
from this. Others identify social service with 
the activity of the congregational leaders to keep 
the organization moving. A third group would 
limit its ministry to the weak and the down and 
out, forgetting it has a duty too to the strong 
and vigorous and mighty. Still others have an 
idea that service and services are the same. In 
the thought of such persons the adjective divine 
should qualify the idea and not social. In the 
midst of such diversity of misconception mani- 
festly there can be no concensus of conviction as 
to a program of social service, commensurate 
with its possibilities for applying practically the 
principles of Christian brotherhood in the social 
order. Social service, let us agree, is nothing 
more nor less than a program to do all of the 
things that Christ evidently desires to have done 
for the welfare of a needy human society. 

“Social service therefore rests solidly upon the 
two foundation revelations as to the Kingdom of 
God—that God is our Father and that all we are 
brothers. Children of a common Father should 
love each other and share with each other every 
good. No Christian has a right to patent any 
experience or higher conception of the spiritual 
life. He is duty bound to reveal the formula that 
has satisfied his soul hunger for a more helpful 
understanding of God and of his ways of dealing 
with his offspring. Out of this primal impulse 
springs every propulsion towards social service. 
The aim is to bring our brothers into more vital 
relationship to God. As we share with our 
brothers the good we have discovered or possess, 
so they will learn fron us and our method of ap- 
proach that God is ready, anxious, yearning to im- 
part to all his children the marvelous blessings of 
his limitless resources of good. They must not 
see us in our ministration nor the church we rep- 
resent, but our Lord. Social service administered 
in any other than the spirit of self-forgetting de- 


votion for the good of brotherman is bound to 
react unfavorably for the Kingdom of God. True 
social service will promote the life of the indi- 
vidual Christian engaging in it, will enlarge the 
church of which he is a member, will magnify the 
Kingdom of God, just because it did not have 
these objectives as its moving principle. Growth 
is ever the by-product of social service, never its 
primary aim. Jesus came to be a minister. He 
came to bring men the more abundant life. Social 
service is the most promising method yet discov- 
ered of enabling his followers to emulate his ex- 
ample. Jesus is the most socially-minded servant 
of the life of man we know anything about. As 
he went about his Father’s business, so should 
we. As he ministered to the whole life of the 
whole man, so should we.” 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


But the convention took its most forward-look- 
ing step in the field of Christian education. 
Heretofore like all general religious bodies it has 
had departments of Christian Endeavor, of Sun- 
day Schools, and of schools and colleges, and con- 
sequently there has been lack of codrdination, 
correlation, unification, and integration in the 
church’s educational program. There has also 
been duplication of effort, not to say competition, 
and consequent lost motion. There is no more 
need of differentiating the educational work of 
the church into these three time-honored depart- 
ments than there is to have a separate local school 
board for each branch of instruction in the public 
schools. 

These thoughts are not new to those versed in 
the ideals and hopes of workers in the field of 
religious education. System is what is needed. 


‘The ideal has been voiced again and again and 


ever with growing insistence. The unique thing, 
however, in the convention’s attitude on these 
matters was that it acted specifically upon them 
and so for the first time in history a general re- 
ligious body has made it possible for a single 
group of specialists to formulate a systematic 
program of Christian education from the home 
to the local church and on up to the highest 
church functioning organization. The new de- 
partment of Christian education of the American 
Christian Convention charges its officers to unify, 
correlate, coordinate, and otherwise integrate the 
whole educational work of the church into a sys- 
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tem. Its scope is complete. It is to include the 
home, the Sunday school, the Christian Endeavor 
Society work, the schools, colleges, and semi- 
naries, and such other educational agencies and 
activities as the board may elect. The week-day 
religious schools, the daily vacation Bible schools, 
the summer schools of Christian methods, the 
various conferences on Christian work, the Boy 
and Girl Scouts and allied organizations will 
through this board be unified and correlated into 
a system and program of Christian nurture and 
religious education and training. 
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The new department of Christian education is 
authorized to codperate with other organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts and the Christian En- 
deavor Society, but is especially empowered to 
alter their programs to suit the denominational 
needs and so as to integrate the same in the de- 
nominational program of Christian education. In 
the days ahead the educational work of the 
American Christian Convention will be horizontal 
as well as vertical in organization and function, 
and a cross section anywhere will reveal a uni- 
fied program of all its activities and agencies. 


PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL WORK OF THE BOARD 
OF HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH’ 


PauL VocT 


General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1916, the Department 
of Rural Work of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension of that denomination was 
directed to develop five leading types of service: 
1. To study the field of rural church work in 
relation to rural life. 
2. To train for rural church service. 
3. To organize for more effective rural service. 
4. To establish rural church demonstrations at 
selected points. 
5. To administer funds available for the sup- 
port of rural missionaries. 


CCORDING ‘to the legislation of the 


Under the heading of “investigation” the de- 
partment is now engaged in making a map of the 
entire northern part of the United States, which 
will show the location of all churches of all de- 
neminations, residences of all pastors, and 
whether the churches are located in the towns or 
in the open country. It also carries on special 
investigations, such as study of abandoned 
churches, charges without regular supply, facts 
of interdenominational competition. 


In its educational program it has for the past 
four years conducted summer schools for rural 
pastors. It has to date given training for three 
weeks to nearly 4,000 country and village min- 
isters. It also has established directorships of 


*The similar work done by the Southern church was de- 
scribed in the November issue of the Journat. 


religious extension work in connection with 34 
educational institutions. These directors teach 
a limited number of courses dealing with rural 
life and rural church work, supervise student 
pastoral appointments as training stations for the 
rural ministry, conduct week-end institutes for 
groups of churches and extension schools for 
rural pastors in addition to carrying on a large 
number of other activities required of them by 
the central office and by the field. 

The organized activities of the department have 
been directed first, toward the formation of Dis- 
trict Missionary Societies, whose business it is 
to unify and make more effective the missionary 
and church extension program in the rural field. 
I: has also formed Rural Ministers Associations 
in nearly half the American Methodist Episcopal 
Conferences for the purpose of stimulating in- 
terest in the rural ministry. 

Demonstration work consists principally in 
seeking out and giving publicity to the results of 
efficient service in rural ministry wherever it may 
appear. 

Types of special work have been going on con- 
tinuously in many parts of the country but have 
not been publicly recognized as demonstration 
places. 

The administration of missionary funds is car- 
ried on as a part of the general work of the 
centrai office. ; 

Among the results that it is believed the de- 
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partment has assisted in achieving during the 
past six years may be mentioned the following: 


1. 4,000 rural pastors given three weeks train- 
ing in summer schools. Same plan being fol- 
lowed by the Southern Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

2. Surveys going on by the rural departments 
of the two churches working codperatively which 
will show the location of all churches of all de- 
nominations, pastoral residences, circuit systems, 
whether churches are in villages or in open coun- 
try. Much of the country has already been 
completed. 


3. The vision of an all-round church program 
is not popular and all over the country are spring- 
ing up church buildings planned for worship, re- 
ligious education and community service. 


4. The post-centenary survey of missionary 


and church extension needs is showing in a most 
remarkable way the effects of the past few years 
special attention to the rural work. District super- 
cial attention to the rural work. District super- 
intendents and others are now able to present in- 
telligent and fair programs to missionary service 
for rural work. 

5. Thirty-four Methodist Episcopal educa- 
tional institutions now have special departments 
for rural service. The number of trained men 
devoted to rural work has been greatly increased. 

6. Movements have been started in a number 
of conferences looking toward equity in minis- 
terial reward. 

7. Districts all over the country are being 
organized into parishes so that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can reach the last family in 
the country and know definitely when all families 
have pastoral oversight. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR PASTORS OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH?’ 


A. C. ZUMBRUNNEN 


is a comparatively new activity in the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
They were first introduced in 1921. Only two 
were held that year, one at Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Arkansas, and the other at Lake Junaluska, 
North Carolina. These were under the direction 
of the General Board of Missions. During the 
summer of 1922, five were held under the direct 
management of this board and it cooperated in 
another which had its own board of managers. 
The Home Department of the Board of Missions 
proposes to hold and cooperate in fifteen such 
schools during the summer of 1923. It is the 
plan of this department to provide such a number 
of schools that one shall be easily accessible for 
every minister in the home field by 1925. 

Why this new departure on the part of this 
church? What courses are offered in them? 
What is the character of the work done by them? 
A brief answer to each of these questions 
follows. 

This new departure on the part of this denomi- 
nation was largely due tc its centenary movement. 


f YHE holding of summer schools for pastors 


1A short report of the schools for rural pastors was given in 
the November number of the Journat. Reports from other 
denominations are being presented as rapidly as material can 
be obtained. 


Extensive surveys were made while it was being 
put on which revealed the largeness of the task 
before this church both at home and abroad. It 
revealed the work to be done and also the re- 
sources in hand both as to men and money for 
doing it. The responsibilities and largeness of 
the unfinished task was surprisingly great. These 
surveys showed that in the home field we had an 
evangelistic responsibility of five million or twice 
the present membership; that there were large 
unoccupied areas in rural communities; that 
eleven per cent of the churches in rural com- 
munities were dead, i.e., without any services; 
that it hardly touched the large field of immi- 
grants within its bounds; that there were many 
wide open communities in our cities unoccupied 
by any churches; that many of the churches in 
the cities were not at all measuring up to their 
responsibilities and opportunities in the com- 
munities in which they were located; that it had 
a large social service mission in both rural and 
urban communities which it had scarcely realized 
existed and had not begun to perform. 
Furthermore, it discovered the largeness of its 
foreign mission task with an evangelistic respon- 
sibility of fifty millions of people in Mexico, 
South America, Africa, Asia, and Europe. In 
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addition to the task of evangelism in the foreign 
field, is its responsibilities in respect to education 
and social service, an unfinished task equal to 
that of evangelism. 

A highly trained leadership is necessary to 
measure up to such opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. Without it, the task is impossible. It 
requires not only here and there an outstanding 
leader, but a great number of them. In the 
main, the pastors are the leaders upon whom the 
accomplishment of this great task of the church 
depends. They must be men of vision, having 
seen the work that is to be done. They must 
also be men trained in the best methods. To be 
the kind of leaders the task of today requires they 
must have the most thorough-going training. 


A survey of the pastors of the town and coun- 
try churches of this denomination revealed that 
such training was largely lacking. This is very 
evident from the following table which was com- 
piled from the replies received to a questionnaire 
sent out to such pastors: 


EpUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Pastors MetHopist ErtscopaL CHurcH, SOUTH, 
AccorDING To Survey, 1921. 


School Attainment Number Per Cent 


Grammar School 13.0 per cent 
High School ... 31. per cent 
Attended College 31.9 per cent 
Finished College 17.3 per cent 
Attended Seminary 3.6 per cent 
Finished Seminary 2.7 per cent 








Total 





This table presents the astounding fact that 
only six per cent of the preachers attended, and 
less than three per cent of them finished a 
theological seminary, the place where special 
training is given for church leadership. In ad- 
dition to this fact, it should be borne in mind that 
the training given in many seminaries is largely 
lacking in methodology and the technic of leader- 
ship and church efficiency. While the training 
of the pastor of city churches is somewhat better 
than that of the town and country group, it is far 
from adequate for the leadership required today. 

This new departure, then, on the part of the 
above mentioned denomination was to provide an 
adequately trained ministry to lead this church 
to the accomplishment of the task before it. 


The pyrpose of the summer schools was to 
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give opportunity for the pastors to supplement 
their training for leadership. It was to provide 
an opportunity for training in efficiency. It is 
expected that the whole level of efficiency of the 
pastors will be raised through these summer 
schools. 

The courses offered for the two years that the 
schools have been in operation have been those 
considered most urgent and vital for the rural 
pastor. Among them were: “Rural Evangelism,” 
“Biblical Background for our Rural Message,” 
“Organization and Administration of the Sunday 
School,” ““Woman’s Work in the Rural Church,” 
“Rural Church Methods and Programs,” “The 
Church and Development of Community Wel- 
fare,’ “The Church and Economic Welfare.” 
For city pastors, courses were offered in “Evan- 
gelism,” “The Religious Education Program for 
City Churches,” “The Problems of the Modern 
City,” “The City Survey,” “The Social Service 
Program for City Churches,” “The Organization 
and Direction of the Staff of the City Church.” 

In addition to these courses forums were con- 
ducted in which vital problems of the church 
were discussed. Each night an inspirational ad- 
dress was delivered before a joint meeting of 
both groups. 

The character of the work done in these schools 
has been of a very high order. The best peda- 
gogical methods were employed. The teachers 
were the best qualified in their respective fields 
that could be secured. The students were al- 
lowed to take only two courses for credit. They 
were allowed to take two others as visitors. 
They were earnest and their work was highly 
satisfactory. 

Plans are now under way to thoroughly stand- 
ardize these schools. ‘They have been of ten days 
duration. It is quite probable that they will be 
extended to a fifteen day session instead. A four 
years course of study will be -provided with 
courses specifically adapted for pastors of town 
and country churches, and for those in city 
churches. Special provision will be made where- 
by the undergraduate pastors—those who have not 
finished the studies required for full admission 
into the conference—may take their courses of 
study under competent instructors. It is quite 
probable that the scope of the schools will be ex- 
tended to include courses for various groups of 
layworkers, such as Sunday School and Epworth 
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League officers, lay leaders, etc. A school which 
will be held at Central Coliege, Fayette, Missouri, 
in 1923, has made such provision. The General 
Board of Missions is codperating with the Con- 
ference Boards of Missions and the other general 
and conference boards of the church in these 
schools. Such adaptations as seem desirable will 
be made from time to time. 

To summarize, it may be said that the summer 


schools for pastors as conducted by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, have been provided in 
order to supplement the training of its ministers 
in such cases as is needed; to thereby lift the 
whole level of their efficiency; and to provide a 
trained leadership such as will be required if the 
church is to measure up to its titanic opportunities 
and responsibilities in evangelism, religious edu- 
cation, and social service. 





—— 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) origi 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 


working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and proree in any distinctive as- 
e 


pect of the (3) special results of 


study and research. 











CONFERENCE FOR NEGRO EDUCATION IN RALEIGH 


N. C. Newsorp 


N November 3rd and 4th, 1922, two 
O hundred and fifty of the most prominent 

negro leaders in all walks of life in North 
Carolina and forty-six influential white persons 
gathered at Shaw University,.Kaleigh, for a two 
days discussion of negro education, health and 
public welfare. This was the fourth annual con- 
ference to be called by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. The conference was formally 
and heartily welcomed to Raleigh by Mayor T. B. 
Eldridge. The two general topics assigned for 
discussion were : 

1. The progress that has been made within the 
year in carrying forward the program of the state 
for negro education outlined September 15-16, 
1921. 


2. How the public and private schools of this 
state may codperate helpfully to the best advan- 
tage of all concerned. 

A general cutline of the points for discussion 
was presented in a written statement by the 
director of negro education. The outstanding 
facts in this statement are: 

1. A discussion of the progress that has been 
made in the expenditure of the appropriations 
made for negro education by the state legislature 











in 1921. These appropriations were as follows: 
Building and equipment, three state norma! 

I ii ai ia clic apnieahcicosanily $500,000 
Maintenance, three state normal schools 

CORI scsccsnscseinesiigtiedihiaeataastipeDlensiamenennsnoncntiorans 75,000 
Division of negro education (annual) .................. 15,000 
Teacher-training in private schools( annual) ... 15,000 
Teacher-training in summer schools, 

CORRS  CHRUIIINT) * scicaicticemcadeinnnicipsinneencnntoterees 20,000 
High schools and vocational education, 

estimated (annual) .............. 30,000 


Building and improvement, A. & T. College, 

CN ie 115,000 
Maintenance, A. & T. (annual) 
Building reformatory for negro DOYS -........-........---- 











Maintenance of reformatory (annual) ................ 10,000 
Sanatorium for negro tubercular paticnts —.......... 100,000 
TOUR GRRCODCUTIOND .nscninc cisco $935,000 


All these sums except that for the reformatory 
for negro boys have been practically spent. The 
building, as indicated in the appropriations, has 
been unprecedented in the history oi North Caro- 
lina, or, perhaps, in any other state. New, well- 
built fire-proof brick buildings at the various in- 
stitutions going up and being furnished have 
tremendously stimulated the negro thought and 
life of the state. 

At the September 1921 conference we an- 
nounced plans to build about seventy-five Rosen- 
wald schools to cost $279,000 by June 30, 1922. 
Actually eighty-one Rosenwald schools were built 
at a cost of $330,387. One county, Warren, 
built thirteen of these schools. 

A survey of the construction of negro schools 
in North Carolina towns and cities brought in- 
formation from about 75 per cent of the towns 
and cities. These reports show that a little over 
one million dollars is being spent annually during 
the present two-year period in the construction of 
modern schoolhouses for negroes. 

Reference also was made to the work of the 
division of negro education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and to the very ex- 
cellent teacher-training work just begun in nine 
private schools in codperation with the state. 

2. Plans for the immediate future were dis- 
cussed as follows: (a) An urgent demand: for 
better and more elementary negro schools in both 
rural and urban communities; (b) Pointing out 
the need for the standardization of negro high 
schools, public and private; (c) Calling attention 
to the present standard normal school status in 
the three state teacher-training institutions, and 
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also pointing out the very insistent need that one 
of these institutions shall be developed into a four- 
year teachers’ college. No such state school now 
exists. It is very necessary that the state shall 
train the principals, high school teachers and sup- 
ervisors of negro schools instead of, as now, de- 
pending upon other states to do this work for us; 
(d) Urging that the Agricultural & Technical 
College at Greensboro be given sufficient support 
to standardize it as a four-year college for the 
training of principals and special vocational in- 
structors; (ec) Pointing out the need for further 
extending teacher-training in private schools with 
state codperation. 

3. A sharp contrast was drawn between the 
apparent successful functioning of the state’s pro- 
gram for negro education with the meagre sup- 
port given negro schools in many local communi- 
ties. An attempt was made to show that the 
mind of the state as represented by its leaders 
in political and official life is fully made up to 
do justice to its negro population in matters of 
education, health and public welfare. But while 
this is true, many local communities have not 
been aroused to the necessity for supporting good 
negro schools. 

4. Attention was directed to a report under- 
stood to be current in the state that some leaders 
in private education for negroes were apprehen- 
sive lest their institutions should suffer because 
of the rapid development of the state’s program 
for negro education. The negroes at the confer- 
ence were earnestly asked to consider this report 
and indicate if the state should proceed with its 
policy of definitely and consistently improving 
the negro schools, or if no further state action is 
desired at present. 

5. An appeal was made for coérdination and 
cooperation between the public and _ private 
schools. Six definite questions were asked : 

(1) Will it be possible for the religious de- 
nominations or groups concerned to make an au- 
thoritative survey of the elementary negro schools 
and where it seems wise consolidate with the 
public school authorities so that a strong com- 
munity school may be established in lieu of two 
or more weak and struggling schools? 

(2) Would a survey or an examination of the 
private negro schools prove helpful? The aim of 
such a survey or examination, made by properly 
appointed committees, would be to make adjust- 


ments here and there with the public schools, to 
the end that more accredited high schools might 
be developed to serve the negro pupils in more 
communities in the shortest possible time. 

(3) Would it not be wise economy and sound 
educational policy for some of the private schools 
now apparently struggling under great disad- 
vantages while trying to maintain a four-year 
course to become standardized immediately as 
junior colleges? 

(4) Now that the normal schools are recog- 
nized standard normal schools, will the private 
colleges accept normal school graduates as candi- 
dates for the junior class in a four-year college 
course? 

(5) Because of certain shortcomings none of 
the private negro colleges in North Carolina has 
the full four-year rating by the state division of 
certification. Will the organizations which own 
and operate these colleges be interested in bring- 
ing them up to a standard that will entitle them 
to an accredited rating without question? 

(6) Because of the great variations existing 
in the negro private schools as to names, grades, 
classes, and the like, would it be wise to agree 
upon a common nomenclature by which the same 
grade of work in public or private institutions 
would be known by the same name? 


It was suggested that an inter-school commis- 


.sion appointed by the negroes themselves might 


take these six questions to the various religious 
denominations and other groups concerned and 
work out an answer to them. It was made clear 
an affirmative answer to all these questions would 
most likely aid the state in its work for negro 
education. 

Emphasis was also placed upon the fact there 
was no desire to establish rigid uniformity, nor 
to secularize any of, the church schools. It is 
clear there is room enough for every school, pub- 
lic or private, that is trying to do honest, worth 
while work in education. 

The principal addresses on the first day of the 
conference were delivered by Dr. Brooks, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
Dr. Wallace Buttrick, President of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, New York. Dr. Brooks 
in a most interesting and informing address gave 
a historical sketch of the movement begun in 
September 1919 to establish a precedent by call- 
ing the negro leaders of North Carolina together 
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Legislation, Greensboro, 


for a full and frank discussion of education and 
other matters pertaining to the peace, happiness 
and prosperity of both races in North Carolina. 
Dr. Brooks referred especially to the first confer- 
ence when a “Declaration of Principles” was 
agreed upon between the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the negro leaders who at- 
tended that conference. He pointed out the sig- 
nificance of that conference as it related to the 
establishment of better relations between the 
negroes and the white people of the state, and its 
effect upon the unsettled conditions which ex- 
isted at that time. Dr. Buttrick emphasized in 
his brief address the value to humanity and 
Christianity of both races working together for 
the same worthy ends. His brief message was 
an inspiration to all who heard him. The con- 
ference also had the opportunity to have a brief 
message from former Superintendent J. Y. Joy- 
ner, who referred pleasantly to his relations with 
the negro people of the state while he was state 
superintendent, and brought also encouragement 
to those present by his outline of the fine results 
that may come from the present tendency of the 
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farmers of the state to organize into codperative- 
marketing associations by which they may se- 


cure fair prices for their products. Dr. Joyner 
pointed out the value of such organizations, show- 
ing how better economic conditions would mean 
better education, better health and better living 
conditions of all kinds. 

On the second day of the conference interest- 
ing reports were made by the different members 
of the Division of Negro Education showing the 
very rapid progress made in their several fields 
the past year. 

The negro leaders attending the conference 
appointed a committee representing the different 
religious denominations, which committee had 
discussed the proposals submitted by the director 
of negro education, and brought in a resolution 
endorsing those suggestions, and appointed a 
committee from each denomination to make 
further study to report at the State Teachers’ 
Assembly which meets in Winston-Salem Thanks- 
giving week. Encouraging and helpful greetings 
were brought by representatives of Tuskegee 
and Hampton institutes. 


THE NEGRO OFFENDER’ 
W. C. Jackson 


of the criminal record of our state. Al- 
though constituting about 30 per cent of 
the population, the negro commits something 
like 60 per cent of the crimes. While there is 
evidence that the difference in the percentage of 
crimes of white and black is not so great as it 


’ | “NHE negro offender constitutes a large part 


formerly was, it is certain that the rate is still - 


relatively high. With a different historical back- 
ground and experience, with inherent differences 
of character, and with a retarded intellectual, 
social and economic development, it is but natural 
that his offenses against the laws of the state 
should be many. The white man sets the stand- 
ards of intellectual and moral values, determines 
the economic life of the state, and makes and 
administers completely and exclusively all the 
laws of the state. The primary obligation, there- 
fore, for remedying any conditions with refer- 
ence to the negro rests with the white man. It 





*Report for the Committee on Treatment of the Negro Of- 
fender, meeting of the Committee of One Hundred on Prison 
N. C., November 24, 1922. 


is both a duty and an opportunity that the white 
man has to deal justly and wisely with the negro. 

Your committee has held three meetings, and 
different members have visited jails and convict 
camps in and near Greensboro and Guilford 
county. We have had neither the time nor the 
means to make a survey of negro crime in the 
state or to make a very thorough study of the 
problem involved. There are, however, certain 
recommendations which we would like to make: 


First—SuRVEY AND STUDY OF THE NEGRO 
CRIMINAL 


We recommend that a scientific survey and 
study of the negro criminal be made in North 
Carolina. We think this survey and study should 
be done by a commission selected by and under 
the direction of the State Board of Public Wel- 
fare. It should cover: the extent of negro 
crime, the character of crimes committed, and 
their causes; and a comparison of the crimes of 
whites and blacks and of the sentences imposed. 
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SECcOND—TREATMENT OF ARRESTS BEFORE TRIAL 
AND CONVICTION 


(a) We denounce the practice of lynching and 
appeal to all officers of the law to prevent 
such crimes. 

(b) We insist upon the full compliance with the 
law on the part of officers in making arrests, 
both in the treatment of prisoners and in the 
search of houses. 

(c) We recommend the establishment of a sys- 
tem of mental and physical examination of 
all prisoners before trial. 

(d) We ask for the rigid enforcement of the 
law as to juvenile offenders. 

We insist upon the enforcement of the law 
which declares that there must be a segre- 
gation of prisoners—white and black, male 
and female, juvenile and adult. 
We insist that jails be made sanitary, clean, 
and that wholesome food be served .the 
prisoners. 
We advocate the establishment of the office 
of Public Defender, particularly for negroes, 
especially so long as the present system of 
Public Prosecutor exists. 
We beg to call to the attention of our courts 
the practice of many lawyers who subject 
witnesses to indignities and unjustifiable at- 
tacks, especially upon cross-examination ; 
and we respectfully urge the court to protect 
witnesses against such methods. 


(e) 


Turrp—TREATMENT OF CONVICTED OFFENDERS 


(a) We recommend the complete abolition of 
the convict lease system. 
(b) We recommend the abolition of the county 
and city road and street gangs. 
(c) We believe that there should be only the fol- 
lowing agencies for the handling of convicts: 
(1) Reformatories for juvenile offenders, 
both boys and girls. 
(2) Jails—for those awaiting trial and the 
temporary handling of prisoners. 
(3) Penitentiary—for handling all younger, 
more tractable and teachable prisoners. 
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(4) Convict farms—especially for the long 
term and old prisoners. 

(d) We commend the last General Assembly for 
creating a reformatory for negro boys, and 
respectfully urge the board of directors of 
this institution to hasten its establishment. 
We recommend the creation of an institu- 
tion for negro girls similar to Samarcand. 
We insist upon the enforcement of the law 
relative to the segregation of convicted pris- 
oners—white and black, male and female, 
juvenile and adult. 

We wish to call particular attention to the 
law of North Carolina which prohibits the 
whipping of prisoners. 

We insist upon sanitary living arrangements, 
wholesome food, and the proper protection 
of the health of prisoners—especially where 
there is venereal disease. 

We recommend that provision be made that 
a definite program of training and recreation 
be established for all prisoners. 

We urge upon all state, county and city au- 
thorities, that only men of good character 
and proven efficiency be employed for the 
handling of prisoners. 


FourTH—THE DISCHARGED PRISONER 


We recommend the establishment of a proper 
agency for the assistance of prisoners in return- 
ing to their homes and former occupation, or 
the securing of employment following his 
discharge. 

The greatest task, after all, that confronts us 
is the prevention of crime rather than its treat- 
ment. Seemingly, the greatest causes of negro 
crime are ignorance, unfortunate economic and 
social environment, and relatively lower ethical 
and moral standards. Our great task is to re- 
move these causes of crime, which may be done 
by the proper education of the negro, by giving 
him a rightful chance economically, and by work- 
ing especially for the training of leaders among — 
the negroes. 
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MULTIPLYING DOLLARS 


Isaac 


N appreciative article, carefully definitive 
O of the distinct and valuable contributions 

which the General Education Board, the 
Peabody Fund, John F. Slater Fund, Anna T. 
Jeannes Foundation, the Carnegie Boards, Rosen- 
wald Foundation, Phelps-Stokes Fund, the vari- 
ous church boards; and other organizations like 
them have, each, made to the advancement of 
negro education is one which the writer has long 
wanted to prepare. The study here presented is 
but a small part of the larger desire; and the 
hope lives that the whole may be written, if God 
wills it, at some future day. The topic treated 
herein is prepared first because it deals with a 
subject dear to the heart of him who writes it— 
inter-racial good will and peace. 












ROSENWALD AND PHELPS-STOKES FUND 
DiscusseD, WHY 






There are two educational boards and a Man 
which, rather obviously are employing this in- 
direct method of multiplying dollars for negro 
education in the South, by adding good will to 
the relations between the white people and the 
colored people: the Rosenwald Fund, the Phelps- 
Stokes Foundation, and Dr. James H. Dillard. 
Dr. Dillard is an institution all by himself. The 
two boards over which he presides—the Slater 
Fund and the Jeannes Foundation—contribute in 
a marked degree to the work of increasing good 
will between the two races ; but James H. Dillard, 
the man, by his sympathy with white people and 
understanding of their viewpoint; and his per- 
fect kindness to, appreciation and service for col- 
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FOR NEGRO EDUCATION 


FISHER 


ored people stands out as a constant and con- 
tinuing influence, making for good will wherever 
he places a dollar for negro education. He and 
his boards deserve a separate treatment, just as 
we have indicated that the General Education 
Board, the Carnegie group of foundations, and 
others should have distinct treatments. 

The Rosenwald Fund and the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund are chosen here, not because they have been 
of greater service than other boards, but because 
the philosophy back of their methods seems to 
have direct relation to the subject of increasing 
racial good will; although, let us not be mis- 
understood, every board which seeks to increase 
the spread of education to all the people in- 
creases racial good will by so much. 


THE JuLIus RosENWALD FuNnpD 


As is rather well known, Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald of Chicago, on August 12, 1912, as one of 
several gifts commemorating his 50th birthday, 
gave $25,000 to Tuskegee Institute to be dis- 
tributed among such off-shoots of Tuskegee as 
Principal Booker T. Washington should designate. 
Dr. Washington asked permission to use $2,100 
for an experiment in building six rural schools 
for colored people. The conditions of the experi- 


ment required that the amount given by the Ros- 
enwald aid—$300—should be duplicated by the 
colored people in cash, land or labor, by gifts 
from their white friends, or by grants from public 
funds. 

The response was so immediate and decisive 
that between 1912 and 1920, Mr. Rosenwald had 
















































From From 

Number Total Ftom From : - 

State Buildings Cost ——_ Negroes Whites Neser 
Alabama................... 234 $ 389,894 $102,500 $ 157,499 $ 21,694 $ 108,201 
Arkansas................... 54 179,162 36,600 19,680 3,846 119,036 
CORN ii 53 133,314 30,350 62,211 9,288 31,465 
Kentuckky............:.... 52 248,837 32,100 35,621 5,275 175,841 
ANSIANA..........c.o-0-e 135 397,154 85,900 133,393 16,049 161,812 
Maryland.................. 16 71,613 9,900 14,877 124 46,712 
Mississippi............... 141 683,217 117,500 239,063 61,513 265,141 
North Carolina....... 175 533,167 100,165 136,767 35,893 260,342 
Oklahoma................. 15 56,804 11,130 pt RR Reger iat 42,259 
South Carolina....... 73 410,467 61,700 104,013 105,924 138,830 
ennesseeé..............--. 112 424,594 71,400 96,828 10,437 245,929 
TORSB....ccasumialailel 50 132,385 37,435 26,600 2,380 69,970 
Virginia 105 323,675 52,000 103,167 5,245 163,163 
ER ia $3,984,283 $748,780 | $1,129,134 $277,668 | $1,828,701 
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contributed to the erection of 600 “Rosenwald 
Schools” in the rural South. The table on the 
preceding page, taken from the Negro Year 
Book, indicates how the Rosenwald “talent” gain- 
ed four other talents from the year 1912 to 
February 1, 1922. 

Now the significant thing to be observed here 
is that the $227,668, given in personal donations 
by white people, and the $1,828,701 given by 
public officials, represent funds which had not 
been available for negro education. Was there 
magic about the dollars given by a Jew which 
could increase the amounts contributed for build- 
ing negro schools by white people, South, when 
unlimited abuse of the Southern people and 
startling array of figures showing how inadequate 
were their contributions toward negro education 
had made so little impression? No and yes. 
There was no magic in the sense of the super- 
natural; but there was a magic invoked—the 
magic of kindliness and good will. 


RosENWALD METHOD 


The method followed is about as follows: Just 
as soon as the colored people in a community de- 
cide to secure aid from the Rosenwald Fund to 
build a school house, they begin raising funds 
among themselves for the purpose. The ones 
who take the lead in such matters are generally 
persons who have been good neighbors to every- 
body, whites and colored alike. They go to their 
white friends and ask for aid. When this aid is 
given, the givers become interested in the project, 
and they interest other white persons. Many of 
these have long wanted some opportunity to 
show their good will to the colored people, and 
give gladly and freely. The news of the gifts 
by white people spreads ; and other colored people 
begin asking their white friends for aid; and 
then the generous response of the latter encour- 
ages some to ask white persons who are not be- 
lieved to be friendly, and the latter often surprise 
everybody by liberal gifts. Very soon this negro 
project is accepted as a community project, and 
everybody begins to take pride in it. Soon the 
very fact of being asked to give to it, and the 
giving produce a general kindliness and mutual 
appreciation which almost invariably reflects it- 
self when the colored people have about ex- 
hausted their resources in raising additional 
funds. Friendly white persons are seldom want- 
ing in such a case who not only throw their in- 


fluence with the colored people’s in securing a 
liberal contribution from public officials, but who 
also help to influence cther white individuals to 
give to the cause. 

Now all that has happened in this campaign 
is that suspicion and hostility have been sub- 
tracted from the relations between the two races 
and good will has been added. The colored peo- 
ple discover a friendliness which they did not 
suspect, and they show their appreciation in their 
manner and attitude; and begin to boast about 
“our white people.” Human nature is easily 
understood if one will but take a little time and 
study it. Nobody proposes to be “out-hated” 
nor “out-loved” (if one may coin such words). 
The white people in one of these communities 
where the colored people begin to say kind words 
about them and to be proud of them, react as 
human beings usually do, and begin to speak well 
of “our colored people ;” and—gifts in increasing 
amounts for negro education or anything else re- 
sult. The Rosenwald Foundation, by giving a 
few dollars, adds good will to the reiations be- 
tween the two races in the manner just indicated, 
and thereby multiplies the sums available for 
negro education. 


Tue PuHELPs-SToKes FuNpD 


The program of the Rosenwald Foundation 
differs from that of the Phelps-Stokes Fund in 
that the former was created for the building of 
model rural school buildings for negroes, under a 
method which does not vary, while the latter fund 
was established for “the erection and improve- 
ment of tenement house dwellings in the city of 
New York for the poor families of that city 
* * *: and for the education of negroes, both in 
Africa and the United States, North American 
Indians and needy and deserving white students 
* * *” and the trustees are empowered “‘to use 
any means to such ends which shall from time 
to time seem expedient to its members.” An- 
other point of difference is that every dollar given 
by the Rosenwaid Fund is to bring to the build- 
ing to be erected, here and now, one or more dol- 
lars, through the medium of good will; while the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund may appropriate money with 
the certain knowledge that there will be no im- 
mediate returns, but with the hope that the money 
expended will produce better relations, and, hence, 
more funds in the future. 

But the boards stand side by side in their phil- 
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osophy touching the value of good will in secur- 
ing increased interest in and appropriations for 
negro education. In the final report of the com- 
mittee on plan and scope of the Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, May 24, 1911, occur four provisions, the 
third of which reads as follows: “That the co- 
operation of the best white citizens of the South 
is of prime importance in solving the problem of 
negro education.” Since hearty codperation 
without good will is never possible, the fund com- 
mitted itself by this provision to seek for good 
will between the races. It is just this phase of 
the fund’s work which is to be examined here in 
brief. 
SUBSIDIES FOR PRoBATION WorkK 

.The fund has been able to induce certain 
Southern cities to provide colored probation offi- 
cers to deal with negro offenders. These officers 
usually work under the direction of joint com- 
mittees of white and colored citizens ; and in each 
case there has grown up a feeling of mutual 
respect between the two groups of citizens, which 
points the way to codperation in other directions. 
The probation officer, able to show his committee 
how the negro offenders are so often the creatures 
of circumstances for which they are not respon- 
sible, and to demonstrate the way of their re- 
demption through removal of certain conditions, 
has helped show that the problem of crime among 
negroes—a frequent cause of racial estrangement 
—can be abated in large part by society at large. 
The Phelps-Stokes Fund subsidized a few South- 
ern cities until they became well enough im- 
pressed with the value of the work to continue it 
from their own coffers. 


Arp To SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


One of the pioneer agencies in helping to de- 
velop a broad and sane attitude on the race ques- 
tion was the Southern Sociological Conference. 
Its approach to the problem. won the sympathies 
of many white people and colored people; and 
representatives of both were brought together to 
express their views, their hopes and fears. Nat- 
urally, broader confidence was established be- 
tween the two race groups. To this work the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund has contributed small sums 
during the past few years. 


Stupy or Necro sy WuiTEeE STUDENTS 


The fund, never losing sight of its main ob- 
jective, struck out boldly in its striving to reach 
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it, by beginning in 1911 the establishment of a 
series of fellowships in certain Southern univer- 
sities, so as “to provide means to enable South- 
ern youth of broad sympathies to make a scien- 
tific study of the negro * * *.” Something of 
the method followed and the necessary influence 
of the fellowships is indicated by the duties of a 
Phelps-Stokes fellow at the University of Vir- 
ginia. In addition to other work, “He must 
* * * pursue research work concerning the negro 
in the South ; encourage investigation and a wider 
general interest in the negro problem among the 
students of the University and of other colleges 
in Virginia; procure lectures upon negro topics 
for the University, to be delivered by lecturers 
approved in advance by the committee; prepare 
a report embodying the result of his incumbency ; 
and write a thesis upon some subject approved in 
advance by the committee * * *.” 

It is not difficult to see that such research work 
can not but increase knowledge ; and since know!l- 
edge tends to banish misunderstandings and pre- 
judices, the fellowships are far-reaching in their 
effects on the holders, and on the students where 
they are held; and they must result in future good 
will, and appreciation of the colored people; for, 
of course, it must be admitted that the colored 
people have many valuable qualities which need 
only to be brought to the light to be appreciated. 


UNIVERSITY CoMMISSION ON RACE QUESTION 


In 1912, a group of university professors from 
eleven of the state universities of the South met 
in Nashville, Tennessee, to take measures to se- 
cure a more thorough study of the negro. In 
the first open letter to the South which these 
men issued, they said: “The inadequate pro- 
vision for the education of the negro is more 
than an injustice to him; it is an injury to the 
white man.” The purpose of the commission 
which was formed is expressed as follows: 
“Such a commission should consult with leading 
men in both races, should endeavor to keep in- 
formed in regard to the relations existing between 
the races, and should aim especially to influence 
southern college men to approach the subject with 
intelligent information and with sympathetic 
interest.” 

Ever since its formation this commission has 
consciously sought to promote scholarly and sym- 
pathetic study of the negro by young college men 
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and women; and in the periodic letters issued to 
the South, have strengthened the bonds of good 
will between the races. The very introduction of 
courses in race relations in several Southern col- 
leges has been a fine bit of constructive work by 
this commission. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund, by appropriations 
and morai aid, has been an open supporter of 
this movement to create racial good will. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PUBLICITY IN RACE RELATIONS 


It was the Phelps-Stokes Fund which provided 
the funds for the creation of a Southern Publicity 
Committee whose business it is to secure publicity 
for the news of things which unite the white and 
colored peoples, instead of the issues which sun- 
der—separate them. This work has consisted in 
collecting some of the praiseworthy doings of 
the colored people and some of the kindly things 
that the two races do in friendly codperation with 
each other, and inducing papers in the South to 
print them. It is needless to say that the fruit 
of this effort must be increasing good will. 


SOUTHERN COMMISSION ON INTER-RACIAL 
Co-OPERATION 


To the writer it seems that the most important 
work done by the Phelps-Stokes Fund—and this 
opinion does not ignore one single activity of the 
board, nor minimize the other outstanding achieve- 
ments—is the impetus it gave and the aid it is 
giving in helping to establish and perpetuate the 
Southern Commission on Industrial Inter-Racial 
Cooperation, a body whose dominant aim is to 
bring all good citizens of both races together in 
conferences for mutual understanding, appre- 
ciation and codperation. The movement is slowly 
but surely “honey-combing” the South. To me 
it is the most hopeful thing I have seen in race 
relations in the United States. The white man 
is discovering what a really good neighbor a good 
colored man is; and the colored man is learning 
how friendly indeed is a friendly, Christian white 
man. The value of this movement can not be 
estimated in dollars. 


CoNCLUSION 


There has been no attempt here to set down all 
of the activities of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. The 
aim has been, rather, to indicate some of its out- 
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standing efforts which have favorably influenced, 
is now so influencing, and must continue to in- 
fluence the relations between the two races in the 
South where the majority of the colored people 
still live. To the casual observer, the aid given 
by the fund to so many different types of work 
seems to be the result of an administration which 
has not found itself. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. There is back of all its work the 
dominant belief “That the codperation of the best 
white citizens of the South is of prime importance 
in solving the problem of negro education.” And 
wherever the opportunity presents itself, this fund 
seeks to promote this codperation. Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, educational director, is always on the 
alert, trying to find a new way to increase this 
good will and resulting codperation; and he is 
very likely to be found close to or in sympathetic 
connection with all movements that have this as 
their major objective. 


UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION OF Two Boarps 


It is this which makes this fund unique, i. e., 
the constant attempt to influence kindly good will, 
and thereby multiply dollars for negro education 
for the future; just as the Rosenwald Fund con- 
stantly increases good will and multiplies dollars 
in the present for the same purpose. These two* 
funds, while not entirely alone in this field, are 
outstanding in it. Practically all of the other 
great educational foundations interested in negro 
education employ the principle in one form or 
another ; but the two boards here discussed seem 
to rest their whole case on the application of the 
idea that a dollar expended should create good 
will and race codperation, first of all. 

But it must not for a moment be forgotten 
that these two boards are able to do this type of 
work today because other foundations like the 
General Education Board, the Peabody and Slater 
Funds, and a number of church boards threw 
themselves into the breach long ago, and pro- 
vided immediately great sums of money for negro 
education during years when race codperation 
seemed almost impossible. Nor will the record 
be clear unless it is stated that all of these great 
educational foundations have definitely influenced 
race relations for good. Some day a negro— 
not a white man—must write an appreciative 
story of all that each one has done and is doing 
for negro education in all of its phases. 
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Tue Natura Way 


In the last analysis, all major efforts to increase 
appropriations for negro education in the South, 
must address themselves to the conscience and 
good will of the Southern white people, if the 
masses of colored children are to have sufficient 
education. Just a little reflection will indicate 
why this must be so. Northern and eastern and 
western philanthropy must not desert us now. 
We shall have continuing need to look to it for 
help in supplement to the aid given by the South- 
ern states for negro education, both for the sal- 
vation of the white people and the negro. But 
scientific efforts to increase the funds available 


. for negro education must be directed to the task 


of winning more good will for the colored people 
in the section where live in such large numbers 
the majority of this element of our national 
population. There is no other way which seems 
to give promise of continuing success, so far as 
the masses of colored people are concerned. 

The negro, the South and the whole country 
are under deep obligations to that fine educational 
statesman, Mr. Julius Rosenwald, whose method 
of building rural school houses for negroes has 
actually demonstrated that good will and dollars 
immediately multiply dollars for negro education ; 
and to the Phelps-Stokes Fund which projects 
the principle into the future and lays the found- 
ation for a multiplication of resources for negro 
education in such universal good will between the 
two races in the South as shall result in aid from 
the dominant group in that section in ever- 
increasing amounts. 

Formula: Race Relations + Good Will = x 
Dollars Now Available for Negro Education. 

Is not this the natural way? 





THE VIRGINIA INTER-RACIAL 
COMMITTEE 
R. W. Mies 


THe Vircinia Stare Inter-racial Committee 
meeting was held October 9th and 10th in the 
Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond. 
Thirty-two members of the committee, including 
both races and representing all sections of the 
state were present. 

Governor Trinkle made an address of welcome 
to the members in attendance. The State Boards 
of Health and Education are represented on local 
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inter-racial committees in Virginia and also on 
the state committee. Most favorable reports 
were made, especially on the progress of negro 
education in the state. The members of the local 
committees in the several counties are being used 
by the State Boards of Health and Education in 
assisting them wherever needed. 

The need of highly trained negro doctors, cap- 
able of performing major operations was strongly 
presented by one of the white members of the 
committee, who is a leading surgeon in his com- 
munity. 

A committee was appointed to make a pro- 
nouncement for the State Inter-racial Committee 
on the question of thoroughly trained negro doc- 
tors, negro hospitals and training schools for 
negro riurses. 

Reports were received from over the state tell- 
ing how the program of codperation for com- 
munity betterment was being carried out by local 
inter-racial committees in the several communities, 

After a full and frank discussion, the follow- 
ing sub-committees, in addition to the one already 
named, were appointed : 

Committee on Publicity. 

Committee on Church Codperation. 

Committee on Railroad Transportation. 

Dr. R. E. Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege, was re-elected chairman of the state com- 
mittee. | 

A conference of editors of daily newspapers in 
Virginia was held in Richmond November 14th, 
to consider and take steps for the attainment and 
maintenance of improved inter-racial relations 
through the daily press. A singular accord 
spontaneously developed in the free discussion 
of the theme. Naturally, the policies outlined 
were those on which the more cultured and 
thoughtful element of both races have long been 
in agreement, but it was deemed wise and desir- 
able to disseminate widely the attitudes of the two 
races toward each other. 


First of all, it was enunciated by common con- 
sent that a policy of codperation was fundamental, 
this being the antithesis of antagonism and po- 
lemic discussion. A policy of mutual helpfulness 


between the two races in which the thoughtful 
and cultured groups of each shall strive by ex- 
ample and precept to impress the interdependence 
of peoples living side by side, yet apart, was 
cordially endorsed. 
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It was the consensus of judgment that the pro- 
vision of more habitable and comfortable educa- 
tional facilities for both races would tend to de- 
velop satisfaction and afford larger opportunities 
for what is necessarily the real solution of the 
problem of coping with racial antipathy and an- 
tagonism. Along with better educational facili- 
ties for the negro citizens, it was the judgment 
of those present that the press could help also 
in this dawning era of good feeling by making 
an effort to secure and publish more negro news 
of a character which would be stimulative and 
helpful to him and less chronicling of the crimes 
of negroes. Since the negro citizens in all parts 
of Virginia are largely dependent upon the white 
press for news, it was felt that more effort should 
be made to secure and publish news of a pleasant 
character and particularly that which is credit- 
able to the negro, showing his development as a 
people along desirable lines. The idea that the 
negroes might be spoiled by education found lit- 
tle sympathy in this group, it being accepted that 
in both races, if the entire mass were educated, 
industrial problems would adjust themselves au- 
tomatically and the less fit of either race would 
naturally find the place and the work for which 
he was best equipped. In this connection it was 
authoritatively stated that the negro demand 
would absorb all teachers, preachers, physicians 
and lawyers the schools may turn out. 

The influence of the thoughtful men of both 
races was invoked in the effort to establish and 
assure equality before the law for negro defend- 
ants in all criminal trials. Abatement of mob rule 
and its crimes was an aim to which all present 
pledged their cordial sympathy. 

It was the opinion of the group that in the 
harmonious cooperation of the thoughtful and 
exemplary men and women of both races lies the 
prospect of larger understanding and better inter- 
racial relations. 





THE NORTH CAROLINA INTER-RACIAL 
COMMITTEE 
R. W. Mies 


Tae ANNvuAL MEETING of the North Caro- 
State Inter-racial Committee was held Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, October 11-12-13, in 
the Parish House of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Raleigh. ; 
Representatives of the State Department of 








Public Welfare and State Board of Education 
were present and presented the needs of the 
negro home, negro women and children and the 
status of negro education in the state. 

Emphasis was laid on the needs of many com- 
munities for special tax provisions to make ele- 
mentary schools effective. It was also advocated 
that the allocation of funds be so adjusted-as to 
give negro schools a just apportionment in com- 
munities where such was not the case already. 

The State Inter-racial Committee, by a formal 
resolution, thanked Professor Newbold, Director 
of Negro Education, and his able corps of assist- 
ants, for the work they are doing for negro edu- 
cation in North Carolina, and the committee fur- 
ther pledged its interest and its willingness to co- 
operate through local and county boards of edu- 
cation in the work of securing better school 
houses and more efficiently trained teachers. 

A special committee was appointed to ascertain 
from the governor of the state what progress had 
been made in the matter of a training school for 
delinquent negro boys ordered by the last Legis- 
lature and for which funds were appropriated by 
that body during the session. 

Another action taken by the womens’ section of 
the committee was to recommend to the North 
Carolina State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare the formation of a Bureau of Social 
Work in the interest of negro women and girls, 
in which trained negro women workers shall be 
employed under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. 

Three investigating committees were appointed 
by the womens’ section of the state committee to 
study conditions and make reports on the negro 
home, negro schcol and negro church. Any 
activities in these 1.1atters, however, are to be car- 
ried on through the various church society 
channels. 

The final day was given over to a joint session 
of the state committee attended by about thirty 
members of the committee—both sexes and both 
races being in attendance. 

The chairman of the women’s committee out- 
lined briefly the plans adopted by the women’s 
section, emphasizing the fact that investigating 
committees on the negro home, school and church 
had been appointed, and as soon as possible it 
was hoped parallel committees of negro women 
would be formed to help in the study of the same 
subject. 
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After a full and free discussion by practically 
every member of the committee, including both 
races, it was the unanimous opinion of all present 
that the following sub-committees of the joint 
state committee should be appointed : 

Committee on Press. 

Committee on Schools. 

Committee on Railroad Transportation. 

Committee on Church Cooperation. 

Committee on Health. 

It was further resolved that the state committee 
as a whole should codperate in every way and 
render all assistance possible to the state depart- 
ments in North Carolina, especially those of 
health and education. Dr. W. L. Poteat, Presi- 
dent of Wake Forest College, was reélected 
chairman. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA INTER-RACIAL 
COMMITTEE 
R. W. Mires 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the South Carolina 
State Inter-racial Committee was held in Colum- 
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bia, Tuesday and Wednesday, November 28th 
and 29th. Many encouraging reports were re- 
ceived from the local committees throughout the 
state. Small groups of representative men of 
both races are meeting together from time to time 
in the several counties of South Carolina plan- 
ning a community program of mutual benefit to 
both races and creating a public sentiment in 
which race antagonism shall find no place. 

An outstanding feature of the South Carolina 
meeting was the action of the state committee in 
formally indorsing and pledging active support to 
a bill to be presented to the legislature providing 
for an appropriation sufficient to take over the 
Fairwold school for delinquent negro girls. Upon 
request of the womens’s section of the State In- 
ter-racial Committee, the women’s legislative 
council of the League of Women Voters unani- 
mously voted to make this measure a part of their 
legislative program at the coming session of the 
legislature. 

Dr. G. Croft Williams, of Columbia, was re- 
elected chairman of the State Inter-racial 
Committee. 
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County and Country Life 


Programs 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR RURAL SOCIAL WORK! 


DwiGHT SANDERSON 


HY community organization for rural 
W social work? Certainly what little 

social work done in rural communities 
in the past has not depended upon community 
organization. Wil! community organization en- 
courage social work and make it more effective? 
Analysis of the question raises four others: (1) 
What is community organization? (2) What is 
rural social work? (3) What should their re- 
lation be?, and (4) How can this be brought 
about. 

Considering the second question first, it may 
be assumed that rural social work is no different 
from social work in general except as it may re- 
quire a different stress upon certain kinds of | 
work to meet conditions which are somewhat! 
characteristic of the rural environment. What! 
then do we mean by social work? I have a sus- 
picion that we mean many things, and that we 
are coming to use the term very loosely often 
with a consequent loss in clear thinking. I shall 
not attempt to define the term, for the definitions 
of recognized authorities are so contradicted by 
current usage that one pauses before attempting 
to give limits to a term which is still in the mak- 
ing. I merely wish to indicate that we must have 
some mutual understanding as to what sort of 
social work we are considering in connection with 
community organization. If we hold social work 
to be “the whole complicated net work of activi- 
ties which center around the social problems of 
poverty, disease, crime, and other socially ab- 
normal conditions,” as defined by Dr. i. vine— 
than whom I suppose we have no better authority 
—then I see little immediate prospect of rural 
community organization being of much assistance 


’ 


1An address Ero. before the 1922 session New York State 


Conference of arities and Corrections, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 
15, 7 for the Committee on Rural Community Organization. 
2. Devine, Social Work, p. 19, Macmillan. 1922. 


in meeting these problems of the abnormal. He 
definitely excludes the family, the church and the 
school as agencies of social work, which, he says, 
“fs distinguished from the socially beneficial in- 
stitutions which serve all members of society alike, 
in that it is undertaken by the stronger and more 
fortunate members of society in behalf of the 
weaker and less fortunate.” I have no fault ‘to 
find with Dr. Devine’s position, and there is much 
to be said in its favor, yet we have a committee 
of this conference on recreation and another on 
rural community organization, and the national 
conference has a section on the local community, 
none of which are primarily concerned with the 
abnormal. Very commonly we speak of scout 
executives and community building secretaries as 
social workers, though they deal with the ab- 
normal only incidentally. If the activities of 
such organizations may be termed social work, 
then must we not extend the term to all agencies 
which endeavor to establish better social relation- 
ships? Is the home bureau agent who teaches 
better methods of household management, the care 
of children, and encourages the development of 
home and community, a social worker or must 
the term be reserved for the visiting housekeeper 
who works for a philanthropic agency, private or 
public, whose service is initiated by her employer 
rather than by the people themselves? 

The fact is that in our thinking on these mat- 
ters our point of view is shifting from the his- 
torical origin of social work in charity, philan- 
thropy and social reform, to a more inclusive 
usage having to do with preventive agencies such 
as education, recreation, health, and religion. 
Health work offers a close analogy. Formerly 
the physician who gave medicine for the cure of 
disease was alone in the health profession; but 
recently the emphasis is shifting to hygiene and 














sanitation and we have doctors of public health 
and sanitary experts who are not doctors of 
medicine. 

This shifting attitude toward social work has 
recently been well expressed by Dr. Stuart A. 
Queen, who concludes the first chapter of his 
“Social Work in the Light of History” with the 
statement: “But it seems quite certain that there 
will be a residuum centcring about the service to 
persons seriously out of adjustment with their 
surroundings and to groups badly disorganized. 
Whether the term social work be attached to the 
civic responsibilities of every one or to the spe- 
cialized services just indicated matters little. The 
probabilities are that the latter will become the 
function of a definite professional group; while 
the former, under a different name, or perhaps 
bearing no specific label, will be frankly unpro- 
fessional. The signs point to a minimizing in the 
twentieth century of charity, philanthropy, uplift, 
etc., with the development on the one hand of pro- 
fessional service, and on the other the expansion 
of civic responsibilities of the common man.”’$ 

Nor do I wish to stickle for terms, but it would 
seem that there is a growing number of employed 
executives whose work is broadly social but who 
are chiefly concerned with the socialization of the 
average people of the community. It would seem 
that we might distinguish between social work 
which is ameliorative, which is conducted for the 
recipients, and that which is conducted by the 
people for their own advancement. The latter 
type of work might include educational, recre- 
ational, civic, fraternal, and religious agencies. 
If we are to restrict the term social work to the 
former type, might we not call the latter com- 
munity work, and call the scout executive, the 
recreation leader, the home bureau agent, and 
Christian association secretary, community 
workers? 


This distinction seems important because the 
two types of work have some fundamental dif- 
ferences in objectives and methods, although 
some agencies, such as the social settlements, com- 
bine both types of work. Social work in the 
narrow sense must ever be more or less of a 
philanthropy ; but nothing is more fatal to com- 
munity- work than the philanthropic attitude. 

I have dwelt upon these distinctions because 





* Stuart A. 
p. 29. 


. A. Queen. 
Lippincott. 1922. 
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they seem essential for the consideration of social 
work, in the broader sense, to rural community 
organization. For social work in the narrower 
sense I see little prospect of material assistance 
through rural community organization in the im- 
mediate future, although ultimately the organ- 
ized community will turn its attention to its more 
unfortunate members and its assistance to them 
will be more effective and more permanent be- 
cause the community will act more intelligently. 
It is the broader social work, which may be called 
community work, in which rural communities are 
most interested and for which their better organ- 
ization seems essential. 

In cities the rise of councils of social agencies 
and community chests marks distinct progress 
toward community organization, but most of 
these are really federations of organizations and 
do not enlist the active participation of the gen- 
eral public except in contributions. Most of 
these movements include agencies for social work 
and those for community work. The most am- 
bitious attempt at community organization with 
the service of the more unfortunate, as its chief 
object, was that of the social unit in Cincinnati, 
whose success or failure has been variously 
evaluated. I know of no instance where the 
better organization of a rural community has| 
been motivated by the desire to better serve its| 
abnormal members. Yet there are hundreds of| 
rural communities in which there is considerable 
progress in organization which has arisen from 
the appreciation by the people of. their community 
needs and which have had a minimum of paid 
leadership or direct financial assistance. It is, 
then, in this broader sense of social work as com- 
munity work that I would consider the topic 
under discussion as I presume was the intention 
of the committee who suggested it. 

Returning to our first question. “What is 
community organization?” Let us seek an under- 
standing of what it is, how it arises, and what 
are its aims, with reference to rural communi- 
ties. As I conceive it community organization 
“is that integration of the social forces of a com- 
munity which will best advance the socialization 
of the members of the community by furnishing 
a means for their unified action in the chief con- 
cerns of life, thus making possiblg.a progressive 
realization and attainment of the highest social 
values. It is but a means for the fullest social- 
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ization of the individual, necessary from the in- 
creasingly complex social organization of the 
community, but is not an end in itself.”* Com- 
munity crganization may involve some mechanism 
such as a community council, federation, or 
league, or it may consist in merely such an under- 
standing between organizations and the, general 
public, that unity of action in promoting com- 
munity progress is secured. Some of the most 
real community organization has proceeded with- 
out any formal relationships between various 
forces in the community, but from their common 
devotion to its welfare. “The important thing is 
not the creating of another new organization in 
the community, but to afford the means for the 
greater efficiency of the existing organizations 
and agencies through united action and for the 
creation of any others which may be needed. 
Community organization consists not in the 
mechanism but in the process of unification re- 
sulting in community character, quite analagous 
to the organization of the self of the individual. 
The mechanism must, therefore, depend upon the 
character and stage of development of the com- 
munity and will be modified from time to time as 
its experience, or that of similar community 
organizations, warrants.’’® 
To understand rural community organization, 
an appreciation of the causes which impel it is 
essential. ‘Usually the immediate cause of at- 
tempting community organization is the common 
desire to meet a need which cannot well be rea- 
lized except through .the united effort of the 
whole community. Improved roads are needed, 
a library or playground is desired, a Liberty Loan 
must be raised, a Fourth of July celebration or a 
pageant is to be undertaken, a band or baseball 
team needs financial support and patronage to 
prevent its disbanding, hard times or a fire make 
unusual aid necessary to certain families, an in- 
fluenza epidemic compels a united effort for the 
care of the sick. In all such cases a citizens’ 
committee is usually organized which represents 
various organizations and interests so that the 
support of all the elements in the community may 
be enlisted. When any common need is of such 
a magnitude or of such a nature that it is not 
within the field of any one organization or agency, 
* Some Pundementale of Rural Community Organization. 


Dwight Sanderson. p. 70. Proceedings Third National Country 
Life Conference. University of Chicago Press. 1921. 
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then some form of at least temporary community 

organization is necessary. When some of these 
needs, such as a community house or a public 
health nurse, require permanent maintenance, and 
the codperation of various organizations is essen- 
tial for the success of the enterprise, then some 
permanent form of community organization be- 
comes desirable. If a community organization is 
to be permanent and is to really function, there 
must be work for it to do which cannot or will 
not be done by existing agencies. 

“A second cause for community organization 
arises from the increasing complexity of human 
relationships, even in a rural community. We 
have observed that in recent years there has been 
a rapid increase in the number of associations 
each of which is devoted to some one special in- 
terest. The life of simpler or more primitive 
communities is a unit with regard to all phases 
of their life, religion, government, and _ social 
affairs. Such was the township of colonial New 
England and many a community in the pioneer 
stage. ‘But in modern times a multiplicity of 
voluntary associations have sprung up and have 
spread from one community to another. In many 
cases the members of such organizations become 
more loyal to them than to the community; 
organizations become self-centered and divisive 
rather than being devoted to the community good. 
Religion, government, economic life, and educa- 
tion have become more or less separate spheres 
of life, each having a code of its own, whereas 
human problems involve all of these aspects of 
life and cannot be successfully solved while there 
is conflict of standards between religion, business, 
government, and social life. Not infrequently 
more than one organization undertakes the same 
or similar work, or the demands of one clash 
with those of another, and social confusion arises. 
When this occurs in a large city between organi- 
zations which are supported by the wealthy or by 
different groups, each may go as far as its re- 
sources will permit; but in the rural community 
where organizations must be of the people and 
supported by all of them, such a situation cannot 
be tolerated for both funds and leadership are 
limited. 

“Organizations arise to meet recognized human 
needs, but no one organization can meet all the 
needs of the whole community. Nor do all 
organizations appeal to all people. Men asso- 
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ciate according to their special individual interests, 
some are more interested in religion and business, 
others in social life or athletics, or what not. As 
the organizations representing these interests be- 
come more and more specialized, each individual 
belongs to several organizations, whose interests 
sometimes conflict and members of a community 


are arrayed against each other. Thus an indi-, 


vidual is sometimes involved in a divided loyalty 
between two groups, and finds himself with a 
conflict of purposes which lessens that personal 
unity which is essential for character and per- 
sonal peace. The character of the individual is 
developed to the extent that he is able to resolve 
this conflict of his interests in one dominant pur- 
pose. So the welfare of the community can be 
secured only by a unity of purpose among its 
organizations in their loyalty to the common 
good. 

“A third underlying motive for community or- 
ganization, which is just coming to receive recog- 
nition, is the need of defending the interests of 
the local community against the domination of 
national or state organizations, of maintaining a 
necessary degree of local autonomy. All organ- 
izations which become associated in state or na- 
tional federations inevitably develop a central ad- 
ministration which tends to become more or less 
of a hierarchy or bureaucracy. The national or- 
ganization seeks to achieve its special objects and 
to emphasize their supreme importance. It tries 
to secure efficiency of the local groups through 
standardization, and very naturally encourages 
their loyalty to the state or national aims and 
purposes. This tendency is more or less inevi- 
table and is an inherent weakness of all large 
organizations which do not constantly place their 
emphasis on strengthening their local units and 
encouraging devotion to community service. But 
in many cases the larger organization has lost a 
true perspective of its relationship to-.its local 
units and.of their primary duty to their local 
community The most flagrant instance of this 
principle is in the domination of local gov- 
ernment by national political parties, whose poli- 
cies have nothing whatever to do with local ad- 
ministration, but who maintain their ‘machines’ so 
that an efficient organization is available for 
mobilizing the vote in state and national elec- 
tions.” If community organization is to suc- 
ceed and be permanent it must have a real job; 
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it must be the means of meeting a real need 
which presses for satisfaction. Neither the mere 
desirability of codrdination and correlation of 
effort, nor the best conceived .plan of organiza- 
tion, will stimulate a live community organization. 
The people must feel a real need and they must 
have the disposition to work together. Often 
the first step in community organization is to 
secure better feeling among it citizens‘and more 
civic pride and loyalty through a community pic- 
nic or field day, a pageant, a banquet, band con- 
certs, or some such community activity in which 
many participate and all experience emotional 
satisfaction. 

The nature and aims of community organiza- 
tion just described indicate in part the answer to 
our third question of what is its relation to social 
work, and the very statement of our topic— 
Community Organization and Rural Social Work 
—indicates a new attitude toward the organiza- 
tion of social work in relation to the community. 
The fundamental question involved has been 
clearly analyzed by LeRoy E. Bowman in a re- 
view of three recent books on community organ- 
ization, entitled “Service or Organization?’ Is 
community organization a method of making pos- 
sible certain forms of social work and bringing 
the community up to certain preconceived stand- 
ards, or is it a means whereby the community 
shall be brought to see its own needs, shall be 
stimulated to create its own standards and ideals, 
and whereby it may educate its people and gradu- 
ally work out its own problems? I hold to the 
thesis that in last analysis no form of social work 
can be permanently maintained or have a lasting 
effect in a rural community unless it satisfies a 
need of which the community is conscious. No 
matter how efficient the service of the social 
worker or how undeniable are the results, until 
the community as a whole is brought to a rea- 
lization of its worth and participates in it, there 
is no assurance of its permanency. 


The issue has been clearly stated by Dean A. 
R. Mann in an address discussing this matter: 
“No program,” he says, “manufactured on the 
outside by an overhead organization and sold to 
the rural community ready-made and set-up is 
likely to go. It must spring out of the local con- 


*From a book “The Farmer and: His Community,” by the 
author, now in press. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


*The Community Center. Vol. IV. No. 4. July-Aug, 1922. 
p. 78. 
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ditions and be geared up to meet those con- 
ditions. .. . Superimposed organizations are 
usually doomed to failure because they express 
the interests and the judgments of those without 
the community rather than those within whom 
they are intended to serve. In dealing with 
rural affairs it has long been a common mistake to 
underrate the validity of the farmer’s own judg- 
ment as to what is good for him. Ordinarily the 
most serviceable rural organizations will be built 
cut of material in the community.... Any 
movement which does not have as its dominant 
aim the best interest of the community, helping 
the community to help itself, strengthening its 
hands so it can do its own work, should be 
guarded against.”* The community like the in- 
dividual must be brought to do its own thinking 
and to make its own judgments if any real char- 
acter is to result. The process of education is 
slow and often more trying for the teacher than 
for the child, but unless the child is brought to 
act for himself on his own initiative, he will al- 
ways remain a child. We may legislate and en- 
dow and serve communities indefinitely without 
permanently bettering human conditions, for 
without self-help no true growth in character is 
possible, and it is the finer human spirit which is 
the goal of all social work. 

I emphasize this point of view because the 
present is an era of organization and many a 
rural community is becoming somewhat bewild- 
ered at the many movements and organizations 
which invite themselves to its service. I can see 
no means of determining just what forms of 
social work are most needed in a given com- 
munity except through a study of its problems by 
the community itself, whereas the usual proced- 
ure is for each organization to seek to arouse the 
interest of the community in its own particular 
line of work irrespective of what is the most 
immediate need. 

It took some time for the extension services of 
our agricultural colleges to learn this fundamental 
principle of rural social work, but they have found 
that the permanent success of their work has 
been in direct proportion to their placing re- 
sponsibility upon the community itself and show- 
ing it how to work out its own salvation with 
the assistance of such agencies as may be neces- 
sary. It is in bringing rural communities to 


®A. R. Mann. “Social Responsibilities of the Rural Com- 
munity.”’ Cornell Extension Bulletin No. 39. 








study their own problems and work out their own 

programs for meeting them, that the farm and 
home bureaus are doing an inestimable service, 
For stimulating the social as well as the economic 
hfe of the community, the Agricultural Extension 
Service of West Virginia University has devised 
a very interesting country community score 
card,® with which the people of a community 
make an analysis of its condition and score its 
attainments and deficiencies with the assistance of 
one or two outside specialists. One hundred 
communities have been scored once and some of 
them three times, and a lively interest in com- 
munity improvement has developed. I know of 
no more significant work in rural community 
organization. 

Another promising method started by one of 
our county farm and home bureaus is the holding 
of community meetings under the auspices of a 
joint committee representing all the leading organ- 
izations of the community, for hearing speakers 
on community problems and for the promotion of 
good feeling through various forms of entertain- 
ment. Where successfully maintained such com- 
munity meetings might well appoint committees 
to investigate and report on possible community 
enterprises, and could then find ways and means 
for their achievement. From such beginnings, 
even though there be many failures and set-backs, 
community organization will gradually grow. 

The fundamental question is whether it is more 
important to get immediate results in a given 
project or kind of work or to incite an interest 
in the community so that it will perceive and 
tackle its problems and develop social attitudes 
which will insure progressing ideals. If the latter 
be the objective, then the permanent success of 
social work will be directly dependent upon the 
degree of community organization. 

This being the case, how may this relationship 
be achieved? It is obvious that many lines of 
social work cannot be successfully maintained 
without the employment of trained workers or 
executives. Even the church, the most funda- 

\mental of all rural institutions, depends upon 
\employed clergy. The average rural community 
jis too small to support that specialization of ser- 
“vice which is common in cities. This means that 
several communities must codperate in the sup- 
port of employed executives, for which the county 
®Nat T. Frame. “Lifting the Country Community.” Circular 


255. Extension Division, College of Agriculture, West Vir- 
ginia University. Morgantown. 
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has usually been found the most satisfactory unit 
of organization. Furthermore, inasmuch as much 
time of county executives is absorbed in travel, 
less specialization is possible and more codper- 
ation between them is necessary than in compact 
cities. 
given community by the county executive can be 
only occasional, it seems evident that the success 
of any line of work will depend in large measure 
upon volunteer local leadership. The rural social 
worker must, therefore, be an educator and 
trainer of leaders as well as a technician. The 
demand is for trained and experienced executives 
who understand country life, who are able to 
analyze local situations and reveal to communities 
their needs; who have the ability to inspire and 
direct volunteer service; and who can secure co- 
ordination of local interests and agencies. 

Two lines of effort are now needed in rural 
community organization. First, all county and 
state executives should actively encourage com- 
munities in devising means for realizing and 
studying their needs and for creating desire to 
solve them. This is not the work of any one 


executive or organization, but is a responsibility 


of each and all. When outside agencies come to 
have the attitude that they can have no claim to 
community support unless they are invited to 
enter it by a group which is really representative 
of the community, their executives will take a 
more active interest in community organization 
and will be more willing to look at the promotion 
of their special work from the standpoint of the 
real needs of the community than from that of 
their own interest. 

Rural communities are often suffering from a 
competition between organizations for the ser- 
vices of their recognized leaders, who are too 
few at best. The remedy is to discover new 
leadership or for different county-wide organiza- 
tions to carry on their work through committees 


In view of the fact that contacts with a , 
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or departments of established local organizations. 
Farm people do not have time to attend numerous 
meetings. 

Secondly, if outside agencies are to approach 
their possible service to rural communities in this 
attitude, they must become better acquainted with 
each other’s aims and methods. If county execu- 
tives are to best serve the local community, they 
must be able to work together, and their failure 
to do so is sometimes impeding community organi- 
zation. To this end there is a pressing need 
for conferences of county wide organizations 
and officials, particularly those who are engaged 
in similar or nearly related kinds of work such 
as recreation, health, education, religion, etc., 
so that they may better understand each other 
and may work out a plan of procedure with 
individual communities. 

Furthermore, the county itself is but a larger 
community, and there should be a conference rep- 
resenting its different organizations and local 
communities which can consider what are its 
needs for social work and how they may best be 
met. Does a county without any organized work 
for boys and girls need a paid leader for junior 
extension work, a county Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
a county Y. W. C. A. secretary, a Boy Scout 
executive, and a Girl Scout executive, or which 
of these should be encouraged first, or may some 
of their functions be combined? How many 
public health nurses does the county need and 
under what auspices should they be employed? 
Surely the combined judgment of such a confer- 
ence would be more representative than that of 
any self-constituted committee for initiating any 
of these lines of work, and though such a confer- 
ence should assume no effort at control, the state 
or national agency which entered the county with- 
out its advice and codperation would assume a 
large responsibility. 
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SOCIAL OCCASIONS AND CONTACTS IN A RURAL COUNTY’ 


E. C. Branson 


T« three hundred and fifty families of 


two townships—the owners and tenants 
of both races—are scattered throughout 
104 square miles of territory. Whites and 
blacks are nearly equal in number, and their 
farms are small, averaging less than thirty cul- 
tivated acres each. They dwell in solitary farm- 
steads with wide spaces between, and farming is 
by nature a solitary business. The unit of eco- 
nomic production is the family, and the father is 
the over-lord of the group, in the ancient patri- 
archal fashion of family life. He may not have 
his legs under his own table, as the Danes say, 
but where he sits is the head of it, and nobody 
in the family is in doubt about it. Such is the 
type of rural family life in Chatham county, the 
state, and the South as a whole. Autocracy is 
| the rule within family groups in the country re- 
‘gions; between family groups democracy is the 
unquestioned order. The farmer is the best in 
his own group and accounts himself equal to the 
best in any other farm group. So it is in the 
rural civilizations of all the countries of the new 
world. In almost all old-world countries the 
| farmers dwell together in farm villages, and the 
| extremes of individualism are softened by the 
| intimate social contacts and the common concerns 
| of hamlet households. 

' Asa result American farmers are bred to think 
privately and locally in terms of the family and 
the neighborhood. They do not easily think in 
terms of the community and the commonwealth. 
The private-local mind of the farmer in the South 
is the ultimate obstacle to country community life 
and codperative farm enterprise ; also it is the ulti- 
mate problem in county government and in com- 
monwealth development in agricultural areas. 

What, then, are the influences that tend to 
mitigate the overweening, unadjusted individu- 
alisr: of farm life in the field of this survey? 
What are the occasions that bring families to- 
gether—in particular the families of tenant house- 
holds? And what contacts do they have with 
the outside world? Our study discloses the so- 
cial aloofness of the farm tenant—the distances 


This is a cross section of a special study of the farmer- 
tenant and his family in a mid-North Carolina county. 


to town centers, until recently in Chatham the 
absence of improved public highways, the rarity 
of telephones and motor cars—there are only two 
of each in fifty-one tenant homes, the fourth and 
fifth grade levels and limits of school culture in a 
majority of the families, the small average num- 
ber of household newspapers, magazines, and 
books. The epoch-making events of the big 
wide world break in tiny ripples on the far distant 
shores of farm tenant lives only after many days 
—here and everywhere else in the South. 

Social contacts and social occasions in the ten- 
ant households of this territory consist mainly 
of inter-family affairs and events of the local 
church and school neighborhoods. In the order 
of frequency they are (1) preaching days in the - 
country churches and commencement occasions 
in the country schools, (2) mutual visits between 
the homes of owners and tenants of each race on 
the basis of democratic equality—assumptions of 
family superiority are almost unknown, (3) the 
neighborly exchange of labor in pinches produced 
by seasonal stresses—plowing, harvesting, thresh- ~ 
ing, corn shucking seasons and the like, (4) 
dogs, guns, and hunting parties—in these fifty-one. 
tenant households there are fifty guns and forty- 
six dogs, (5) picnics which are usually school 
events, (6) holiday occasions and neighborhood 
gatherings, mainly during the Christmas season— 
parties or sociables as they are called, (7) neigh- 
borhood fairs, usually at the school buildings, (8) 
other events—barbecues, opossum suppers and so 
on. The most common entry in the schedule 
blanks is “visiting, talking, telling jokes, hunting, 
fishing, eating, watermelons.” 

Practically everybody goes to church, every 
household hunts and fishes, and every family but 
one exchanges visits. The tenant families that 
have no part in the inter-family life of this terri- 
tory are as follows: Sixteen exchanged no labor 
during the year, eighteen attended no picnics, six 
took no part in holiday events, twenty-nine at- 
tended no sociables, and forty-two stayed away. 
from the infrequent neighborhood fairs. No fam- 
ily attended a circus, and only one looked in at 
a film picture in the run of the year. Nowhere 











did we find a trace of dancing as a neighbor- 
hood event. 

Children’s plays around the home are primitive 
and in twenty-one homes they are altogether ab] 
sent. Base, tag, dog-on-wood, hide-and-seek, 
cat, ball-over, stick-it-to-him, pitching horse- 
shoes, marbles, dolis, mud pies, riding sticks, red 
bugs, gully bugs, jack-in-the-bush, checkers, and 
rook are the home games of country children in 
this territory—dolls in only one tenant family, 
checkers in one and rook in two. No cards were 
in evidence anywhere; but also Mother Goose is 
everywhere unknown. The home groups are too 
small for lively fun among the young people, and| 
the one-teacher schools are too small to develop 


‘the values of team-play. Besides, the uncon-} 


scious assumption is that children are born to 
work not to play. In listing for us the children’s 
games in the various homes, one tenant house- 
wife said with spirit, “I wants you to understand 
that we works here-abouts; we ain’t no sportin’ 
neighborhood.” There is abundant seasonal 
leisure in farm tenant homes, but no leisure-time 
philosophy of life, Salvation for young people 
lies in work, and getting together for a good 
time is an evidence of m rt. 

And such is the unconscious assumption of the 
country churches. In no instance did we find 
any evidence that they were concerned about! 
wholesome recreation in the countryside. Not 
social affairs in this world but salvation in the 
next world is the core of religious consciousness 
in country regions. Rural religion is not 
anointed with “the oil of gladness” that David 
prayed for. Fun and frolic are tolerated with 
qualms of conscience or viewed with vague sus- 
picion as essentially evil. And so the country 
church resigns country recreation to the Devil 
and all his works. : 

Life: in solitary farmsteads, a few to the square 
mile, in the vast open spaces of America, is in 
itself a denial of a primary social instinct—the 
craving for companionship, and the «farm family, 
group fails to satisfy this craving. As a result, 
lonesomeness alone plays a large part in the city-| 
ward drift of country populations; it plays the) 
largest part in the exodus of farm boys and girls 
in their teens. There has been a steady move- 
ment of country people out of Baldwin and Wil- 


; 
; 
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liams townships for thirty years; since 1890 the 
population of Baldwin has dwindled from 2,068 
to 1,439, and Williams has dropped from 2,760 
inhabitants to 1,517. More than a third of all 
the people of these two townships have moved 
out in a single generation. Soon or late, a steady 
decrease in population produces static or a stag- 
nant social areas. Such is the net result of eco- 
nomic and social disadvantages, of life and liveli- 
hood under uninspiring or dispiriting influences, 
and in the last analysis it is social disabilities that 
destroy values of every sort, economic, civic and 
religious alike—farm values and incomes, store 
business and profits, neighborhood life and enter- 
prise, community morals, law and order, county 
government efficiency and the church develop- 
ment. Such are the pressing issues of existence 
for farmers and storekeepers, teachers and 
preachers to consider. More and better roads, 
better market facilities, larger cash incomes, more 
efficient schools and churches, more books, news- 
papers and magazines, greater attention to sani- 
tation and hygiene, a braver attitude in behalf of 
community morals, law and order, and a more 
intimate acquaintance with county office affairs— 
such are the foundations of a fuller life in the 
territory surveyed. 


Civic CoNSCIOUSNESS 


But there are comforting signs of intelligent 
appreciation of the way out. The straw ballot 
taken in the fifty-one tenant households shows 
that only seven of the ninety-nine voters were 
opposed to consolidated schools, only three were 
opposed to codperative marketing, road bonds, or 
“book farming,” only two thought college educa- 
tion a waste of time, and only two considered 
themselves free, white, and twenty-one and privi- 
leged to do as they pleased without regard to 
morals, law and order. And mark this—of these 
ninety-nine voters, seventy-two are in the habit 
of voting regularly. 

Nineteen voters expressed positive, definite 
opinions about community needs, and in the main 
they were intelligent opinions. The other eighty 
voters had no opinions—had never thought about 
such matters, they said. The unthinking and the 
unconcerned were the vast majority—but of such 
is the Kingdom of Democracy in free America. 
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Progress in Town and City 
Programs 


Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








WHAT IS BUSINESS MANAGEMENT OF A CITY? 


CLiinTtTon Rocers WoopRuUFF 


HERE was an important industrial city 
in Ohio whose citizens grew tired of the 
way its affairs had been and were being 
run—not by any means an unusual situation in 
American cities. There was a successful busi- 
ness man in that community who had an excep- 
tional faculty of advertising his wares and him- 
self. Here is how he explained his success in 
advertising: “I believe in advertising. No mat- 
ter what kind of business you are in, advertise. 
The newspapers will make a success out of any 
man that stands behind them and advertises. 
Advertising is what put me where I am today. 
You want to do anything to get your name in the 
papers. I go just as far as I dare without going 
to jail, and I have got so lately that I am not 
afraid of the jail any more. So, gentlemen, if 
you will advertise, advertise in your business, 
advertise anything you have to sell, and stick to 
it and you will sell it. I have got so much con- 
fidence in advertising that I believe I could ad- 
vertise sawdust and sell it for breakfast food. 
That is how much confidence I have in adver- 
tising.” 

Through his advertising he made his name 
known to substantially everyone in the district and 
established for himself a general reputation for 
cleverness. Up to a year ago he had never taken 
any part in politics nor paid any attention to 
public affairs. He was just “Oles, the market 
man.” About a year ago someone suggested in 
a spirit of fun that he should run for mayor; 
and he, also in a spirit of fun, said “he guessed 
he would.” So many people took this seriously 
that he was obliged to run. He did so, as an in- 
dependent on his own platform, and, using his 
advertising genius and a tremendous amount of 
newspaper space, defeated both of the old party 
candidates—and another independent victory was 


scored. The people wanted a change and they 
got it—at least for a time—and students of 
municipal affairs have at hand another interesting 
experiment that is full of lessons and enlight- 
enment. 

When the mayor thus chosen on his own plat- 
form and without party affiliations (so far as 
local politics were concerned) took office, he 
knew no more about municipal law, municipal 
practice or political ways than a new-born child. 
He thought that as mayor he could run the city in 
about the same way as the owner of a business 
or the president of a private corporation could 
run his business. Naturally, he commenced 
“coming croppers” at an early date. In the 
words of an observant correspondent, “he cracked 
his shins on the police department, took a header 
over the city council and pretty nearly split his 
head open against the stone wall of civil service. 
He decided this and that, with the promptress of 
an experienced business man and discovered to 
his dismay, with almost equal promptness, that 
his decisions could not be carried out. He tried 
everything that human ingenuity could evolve to 
reduce city expenses and get the affairs of the 
city on a near-businesslike basis.” 

This mayor, in an address before the Cleveland 
City Club, gave “seven reasons why I cannot run 
the city as I do my own business,” seven good 
reasons, but before doing so he told his auditors 
why and how he got the job. “I was looking 
for the job. I scarcely ever voted—come election 
time in November, I would be down in Florida, 
swimming around in the ocean or riding around 
in the sunshine. When election cate on last fall, 
I said, ‘Here’s a chance to get some good adver- 
tising, I will come out for air.’ 

“I had my platform written, lying on my desk, 
and it just happened that former Mayor Warnock 
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came into the office for some short detail, and 
he sat down and talked to me. I said, ‘Mr. 
Warnock, I am going to run for mayor. Here is 
my platform.’ He read my platform. It was 
about as spicy as I could make it. I told Mr. 
Warnock if I got any votes I would turn them 
over to him, but by jingoes, the people began to 
come and they began to say, ‘Oles, you are the 
man we want.’ So I am sorry that I misinformed 
Mr. Warnock,” 

So in addition to entering on his term of office 
as a complete novice in municipal matters, he ap- 
proached them as a personal adventure in adver- 
tising and sport rather than as an effort to serve 
his fellow citizens in the solution of one of the 
serious problems of modern times. A sense of 
humour is unquestionably a great asset in tack- 
ling so baffling and complicated a situation, but 
a spirit of levity is a different matter. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the 
situation sobered this man and he began to make 
a valiant effort to do things—to carry out his 
promises. He soon discovered, however, that 
something more was needed than a determined 
spirit and a valiant sword, important and indis- 
pensable as these are. These are not the days of 
David nor of Saint George, when the enemy or 
the evil thing can be overcome by a strong man, 
single handed. These are the days of codpera- 
tion, of many working together for the good of 
the whole. Leaders are essential, but they must 
have their captains and their legions, and they 
must work together for a common end according 
to the established rules of the game, and if those 
established rules are unreasonable or inadequate 
or unbearable or hampering, then they should be 
changed, but always according to the rules, even 
though that may take a long time. There is en- 
tirely too much individual anarchy or tendency 
towards anarchy on the part of administrators, 
who are apt to confuse their individual wills with 
the real needs of the public. 

His chief lament and grievance seems to be the 
civil service law. He declared, ““When I entered 
office I immediately found that my hands were 
tied and that business administration of a city 
is impossible. In the first place you can’t go out 
and hire a city policeman or fireman as you can 
an employee for your own business and then 
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make him do his work, because the civil service 
always interferes.” 

On another occasion he expressed his troubles 
in this way: “Now, the next thing is worse than 
that yet in my estimation, and that is the civil 
service laws of the state of Ohio. I would like 
to see some one call a meeting of every mayor in 
the state of Ohio, and see if something couldn’t 
be done to do away with them, or change them. 
They hamper the mayor or anybody who wants to 
run the city as he would run his own business. 
But I got even with them last week. I cut out of 
the budget all appropriations for civil service. 
Now, I suppose they will be digging up another 
state law on me. If it sticks I’ve won something. 
If it doesn’t, I have lost nothing. I can’t go out 
and hire a policeman or a fireman and make him 
do his work, as I can a man in my market because 
the civil service laws always interfere. If I want 
to hire a policeman or fireman, I have got to go to 
civil service and take any man they give me, put 
him to work, half day work. It is impossible to 
fire him. You can’t expect a day’s work from 
him. He knows he is protected; if he does one- 
half day’s work he is doing very good. That is 
what civil service does for the policeman, fireman 
or any one under it. I am in favor of doing away 
with them or changing the law. It is altogether 
wrong, and you can’t accomplish anything when 
your hands are tied by civil service. In my own 
business when I have a man whom I don’t think 
is getting along as well as he might, I call him 
upstairs into the office, and ask him what the 
trouble is. If we can’t fix it up, I give him his 
money and he goes out. But if you call a fire- 
man or policeman in he will say, ‘If you fire me, 
I will take it up with civil service and see whether 
you can fire me or not.’ As a result, he is re- 
instated, back on the job right away.” 

What would happen, I wonder, if this success- . 
ful market man were to constitute himself the 
employment agent of a city like Youngstown, for 
that is the community over which this interesting 
mayor presided for six months? Did the heads 
of the large steel companies in that city select 
their employees or their foremen or even the 
heads of the departments? Should a successful 
administrator be saddled with such responsibilities, 
and in the conduct of private undertakings, is he? 
Even if it were possible in private business, is it 
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possible in public affairs where the cross currents 
of politics and religion are so strong? And these 
are only two of many that are constantly creating 
problems and difficulties. 

Here is just one that Mayor Oles himself has 
described: “Now, we have to take a little fling 
at the policeman. Prohibition is the cause of 
many a policeman going wrong. We used to 
drink the good stuff, but now you get the rotten 
stuff. In the old wet days a policeman used to 
go into a saloon, get a drink of good whisky and 
a couple of cigars and then go on about his busi- 
ness. Now, he goes into a raisin-jack parlor, gets 
a couple of drinks, his cigars and also $25. That 
is the difference when things were wet and when 
things are dry. 

“I used to think the public taxpayers’ money 
went to pay the policeman for the protection of 
the public. Now I know a lot of it is used to 
protect the underworld. They protect the booze 
world, the raisin-jack fellow, immoral houses, 
gambling houses, the street walkers and the whole 
thing. That is what a great many taxpayers’ 
money is go.ng for. That is what I think of the 
police force. Some are all right, but some have 
gone wrong, because they can’t stand the tempta- 
tion, and civil service protects them. However, 
I have twenty-five on the list for next Thursday 
morning—Thursday morning, bright and early. 
I got about twenty-two picked out now, and they 
are sure going to be some surprised, and Oles is 
going to be very unpopular after next Thursday 
with the police force.” 

Whenever one hears a mayor or the head of a 
department or bureau say he is hampered by the 
civil service law in the removal of an employee, 
one may depend upon it there is no good and sub- 
stantial reason for such action. At least in nine 
cases out of ten it may be confidently assumed 
that the removal is desired for a personal, re- 
ligious or political reason. If there was a good 
reason, the law affords abundant opportunity to 
get rid of the employee. The only restriction is 
that the reason must be a valid and a definite 
one and must be made in writing and filed in a 
public office. Is there anything difficult about 
that? And in the federal service it is not even 
that hard because there all the reason that is nec- 
essary to give is that “the removal is for the 
good of the service.” 

In the police and fire services in some cities 


the charges must be proved at an open hearing 
because these are semi-military services and the 
members are peculiarly subject to misrepresent- 
ation or misunderstanding. 

Moreover, while we are on this subject of re- 
movals, which is one of the bugaboos regularly 
brought up especially at every change of admin- 
istration, it may be instructive and interesting to 
point out that every appointment is for a proba- 
tionary period of from sixty days to six months, 
during which time if the employee proves to be 
unfitted for the place, he or she may be dismissed 
without reason. The real truth of the matter, 
the average employer, public or private, dislikes 
to discharge a person and so incompetents are 
kept on to the detriment and expense of the work 
in hand and in the long run to their own. 

Mayor Oles had some substantial grounds of 
grievance and objection, for instance, when he 
declared that, “every time I tried to clean up the 
city administration or cut down expenses the law- 
yers went down to Columbus and waded through 
a couple of carloads of statutes until they found 
one that prevented me from doing what I wanted. 
The city hasn’t the money and it hasn’t any credit. 
Other administrations have sunk the city into debt 
until we can’t carry on expenses. The taxpayers’ 
money has been wasted until now 67 per cent of 
all they pay into the city treasury goes to pay 
interest on money that was squandered before.” 

Everyone familiar with Ohio municipal con- 
ditions knows that, notwithstanding that the cities 
possess home rule so far as the form of govern- 
ment is concerned, there are an abundance of 
state laws in force and effect which hamper the 
cities and their officials. At one time—about 
twenty years ago—the situation got so bad, that 
with a “pepper classification” and an exagger- 
ated state interference, the supreme court had 
to wipe the slate clean or very nearly clean 
and give the state and its cities a chance to start 
all over again. This was before the days of 
home rule, however, and the legislative mill be- 
gan to grind out laws quite as fast as of yore, 


_ only it could not legislate for each city as it had 


done before the courageous act of the supreme 
court. The mayor thus put the situation as to 
the hampering of a multiplicity of laws. “The 
first reason is the state laws. They-tell me there 
are enough laws down in Columbus to fill a whole 
train of box cars. A lot of those laws.were never 

















heard of in Youngstown until Oles became 
mayor. Then every time Oles wanted to do any- 
thing they dug up one of these old laws to prove 
it couldn’t be done. Then we have the city laws. 
We have got city laws which were never heard 
of before. They practiced and preached other 
things until Oles wanted to do it. Then when 
Oles wanted to do it they looked up the law and 
said, ‘Can’t do it, law is against it.’” 

This is a familiar situation and in a way re- 
sponsible for the feeling on the part of adminis- 
trators and especially mayors that their will 
should be the laws. Many laws are allowed to 
rest when all stand together on the principle 
“What is the constitution among friends.” When 
the mayor is on the outs, then the laws are 
brought to the front and constitute that many 
additional barriers to be surmounted. 

City council was another obstacle, and on this 
point our independent mayor had this to say: 
“The next reason is our city council. I am 
mighty sorry Mayor Kohler isn’t here today, be- 
cause he has my sympathy. I understand he has 
thirty-two councilmen to worry along with. I 
can’t imagine what he does with them. I think 
my sixteen are bad enough. Sometimes I get 
my sixteen up in the corner and give them a good 
talking to. Then, when I think I’ve got them 
where I want them, blooey! they’re all gone. 

I was down to Sharon about a month ago. Mr. 
McKee only has six. So I wish I were a mayor 
in Pennsylvania instead of Ohio. The smaller 
the council, the better off you are. He has six. 
They can get together and do something; but 
when you have sixteen or thirty-two, it is very 
hard to get very far. Each one is looking for a 
few votes, an elegant position and for the future. 
That is your city council.” 

Imagine the head of a corporation unable to 
get along with his board of directors! One of 
his problems is to get along with them and work 
for the common good. This, however, is not al- 
ways possible in city government because council- 
men are elected on a different basis and for dif- 
ferent reasons, and herein we come up against 
one of the problems of public life: The need 
for the codrdinate branches of government to 
work together for a common end and herein we 
have one of the potential reasons for party gov- 
ernment in political affairs—but this is another 
story for another telling. 
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Notwithstanding all his difficulties, leading 
eventually to his resignation, Mayor Oles must 
have accomplished something for my well in- 
formed public spirited correspondent from whom 
I have already quoted, declares: “He was, while 
he lasted, in many ways the best mayor we ever 
had, but he failed completely to accomplish the 
important things which he had promised himself 
and the public that he would do. His failure 
was due to the system rather than to himself. 
After six months of straining and struggling to 
loose the limitless red-tape of the system with 
which he was bound he gave up in despair and 
resigned. The people were with him all the 
time and they are with him now. But the 
strangle-hold of the Cox code and the full ‘Nel- 
son’ of the federal form of city government were 
too much for him in spite of this general support. 
He could not get anything done; and, being a 
man of action, he had no wish to be a mere 
figure-head. His resignation caused a great stir. 
A mass meeting was held and he was persuaded 
to attempt to recall his resignation, but it was 
too late. This is the whole story.” 

In what was really a farewell message, the 
mayor said: “I can’t run the city as I would 
my own business. There is no use fighting 
the crooks under the present system, what we 
need is a manager form of government where 
the head of the administration is boss. That is 
why I am done with public life. From now on 
Oles is going to tend strictly to business.” There 
will be general agreement with the mayor on the 
need for a city manager form of government. 
We must put the highly complicated and difficult 
business of running our cities in the hands of 
those who make it their business to run cities. A 
business man will not do. He has been trained 
on other lines. 

It is true, as my friend and correspondent says: 
“Mr. Oles goes back to private life thoroughly 
disillusioned and thoroughly disappointed, but he 
has rendered to the public of Youngstown a very 
great service. He has taught them that their 
political methods are a farce and their system of 
government a joke. From this lesson some good 
may flow. If it does, Mr. Oles will deserve the 
credit.” He was bound to be disappointed and 
disillusioned because he undertook to do some- 
thing for which he was not fitted. Just so would 
a city manager feel if he tried to run the Oles’ 
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market. He would be a misfit and he would fail. 

“Everyone,” my correspondent concludes, 
“who takes any interest in public affairs is re- 
peatedly asked why business men do not run for 
office and put public affairs on a business basis. 
To this question, this Oles incident is about the 
best answer I have ever heard.” Therein I do 
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not agree with him. The demand of the day is ~ 
not for successful business men to become mayors 
but that carefully trained men shall be chosen to 
run our city business. Until men make a busi- 
ness of conducting business, we may expect just 
such experiences as that through which Youngs- 
town has passed. 


CITY PLANNING AND THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


Morris KNOWLES 


shortage, experienced by a few industrial 

centers as a result of the business depression 
of 1921, and notwithstanding the relatively large 
amount of building construction carried out in 
1922, the housing problem is still unsolved. In 
the majority of cities, the shortage of houses is 
more acute than ever, continuing all of the evils 
of high rents, insanitary dwellings, overcrowding, 
etc., with which we became familiar in the two 
years immediately following the war. 

It may be said, however, that real progress has 
been made, as the hysterical attitude toward the 
problem, represented by the housing committees, 
community housing projects, tax exemption plans 
and government subsidy schemes, which were so 
common a year or two ago, has largely disap- 
peared. It is generally recognized now that build- 
ing costs and rentals have been, and still are in 
many cases out of proportion to the general level 
of other prices. The uncertainty of their re- 
maining at present heights could not fail, in an 
industry where return on capital plays so large a 
part as in the construction of dwellings, to render 
impossible an expansion sufficient to make up in 
a short time the accumulated deficit of six or 
seven years. Such a deficit can be expected to 
be made up only by an accumulated surplus of 
building over additional requirements for an 
equal—and perhaps a longer period. 

One other hopeful sign for the solution of this 
problem of public welfare may be found in the 
greatly increased interest, all over the United 
States, in city planning. For probably no other 
indirect influence will do more than city planning 
to stabilize the housing industry, to protect and 
stimulate financial investment in it, to provide 
healthful, attractive and efficient surroundings for 
the houses to be constructed—and in general to 


| N spite of the temporary relief from house 


promote the construction of more and better 
homes. 

City planning involves the planning in advance, 
and intelligent control of the development, of all 
of the physical facilities of the city. Together 
with housing, its function is to provide the en- 
vironment in which the governmental, civic and 
social agencies engaged in the promotion of pub- 
lic welfare may have the chance of success. And 
this community of purpose is responsible for the 
intimate relation and the strong reciprocal influ- 
ence of the two movements upon one another. 

The most important divisions of the subject of 
city planning may be said to be four, as follows: 

1. Streets. 

2. Transportation. 

3. Parks and playgrounds. 

4. Zoning. 

A brief consideration of the relation of each to 
housing will make clearer the reason for attribu- 
ting to city planning so great an influence on the 
solution of the housing problem. 

Streets—The primitive hut of a savage, on the 
land or in the forest from which he gained his 
livelihood, might solve his housing problem for 
him without the need of streets. But the mo- 
ment two or more homes were located near 
enough to one another to permit the first begin- 
ning of the intercourse and codperation which 
characterizes man’s social existence, the provision 
of ways of passage between them and to the 
locations of their joint activities would become 
important. Under our modern social and eco- 
nomic system, with the division of labor carried 
to the last degree, houses must be located in large 
groups which we call cities and towns. No mat- 
ter how well they might be designed to furnish 
shelter and comfort within the house, they would 
totally fail to fulfill that purpose unless sufficient 
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means were provided for passing to and from 
them and to and from the places of work and 
play of their occupants. Housing does not con- 
sist of houses alone; and so the provision of an 
adequately planned street system, carefully de- 
signed to fulfill the requirements of the occu- 
pants of the housing group which they serve, is 
absolutely essential to the solution of the housing 
problem. 

In planning a street system, consideration must 
be given to the other portions of the city plan 
including, especially, steam and electric trans- 
portation, parks and playgrounds, and zoning. 
Careful distinction must be made between thor- 
oughfares, or main streets, and secondary or 
local streets. The former are intended to pro- 
vide quick and easy traffic communication between 
the community and other communities at a 
greater or less distance, and between important 
sections and institutions within the community. 
The latter serve the houses immediately adjacent 
thereto, and afford an open space between houses 
for providing light and air. 

Examples can be found in practically every city 
where considerable areas of land, well suited for 
residential construction, have never been used or 
developed to any extent, because of the lack of 
such a street system as has been suggested above. 
Examples can frequently be found, also, where 
such a situation has been completely changed by 
the construction of a single new thoroughfare, 
providing communication between the area in 
question and the remainder of the community. 

It should also be pointed out that proper plan- 
ning of streets, with due regard for topography 
and fixing of widths, grade and paving, on the 
basis of actual requirements is not expensive, but 
economical. Provision of a street width and sur- 
face suitable for through traffic on a street used 
for local purposes only is a clear waste of land, 
labor and material. It can be readily shown also 
that for a given area a street layout, properly ad- 
justed to the topography, even with equal street 
widths, will be substantially more economical both 
in use of land and in cost of construction than 
the rectangular system which has been heretofore 
so much in use. When it is considered that the 
factors that affect street cost also affect the cost 
of sewerage, water distribution, lot grading and 
other land improvements, and that in an average 
development the cost of these improvements is 
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approximately one-third of the cost of the houses 
built on the land, the importance of this element 
in affecting housing economy is apparent. 

Transportation—Many of the same consider- 
ations affecting the street system apply to the re- 
lation between steam and electric transportation 
and housing. The modern city produces little or 
none of its own food and a large part of the em- 
ployment of its residents depends upon commer- 
cial communication with places more or less re- 
mote, even to the furthest points of the world. 
Its houses would be uninhabitable, therefore, if 
in connection with its street system it did not have 
suitably located and arranged railroad terminals 
connecting it with the outside world. 

Similarly as cities grow it becomes impossible 
for the workman to live within walking distance 
of his place of employment and some means of 
transportation, more rapid than walking, becomes 
essential. Whatever may be the developments of 
the future, no complete substitute has as yet ap- 
peared for electric railway transportation. Houses 
built in the city will therefore fail to supply the 
need of homes unless suitable communication of 
this character is provided to supplement the city’s 
street system and its steam railroads. Electric 
transportation is also of particular importance in 
making available for development those outlying 
areas of moderately priced land which must be 
brought into use from year to year, if the pro- 
gressive solution of the housing problem, which 
has been predicted, is to be accomplished. 

Parks and playgrounds—The necessity of defi- 
nite provision for recreation in the city need not 
be argued, because it is already universally ac- 
cepted. As the speed of modern life has in- 
creased, intensity of land occupation has inevi- 
tably resulted until the average occupant of a city 
house has been deprived of all open space for the 
play of himself, and his family. Human beings 
will not live in houses—in other words, house 
building will not solve the housing problem— 
unless this deficiency is supplied through social 
action, by the provision of public parks and 
playgrounds. 

Zoning—Finally, and perhaps most important 
of all, city planning affects housing through the 
operation of zoning, or division of the community 
into districts. The determination, in advance, of 


the uses to which land shall be put, and the regu- 
lation of the height and bulk of buildings, when 
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substituted for uncontrolled development, is now 
generally recognized as essential in order to give 
permanence to the city plan; to assure sufficient 
light and air for healthful living; to protect the 
home owner against undesirable encroachment ; 
to conserve property values; and in general to 
promote the health, safety, and welfare of the 
community. 

Zoning plans in general provide for the division 
of cities into three classes of districts ordinarily 
known as use, height and area districts. The 
use districts comprise one or more types of resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial areas, and in 
general prohibit the location of commercial or 
industrial structures in residential areas, and of 
industrial structures in commercial areas. 

Height districts usually include three to six 
areas, with different maximum height limitations 
in each district. Area districts ordinarily com- 
prise a similar number of areas with different re- 
quirements as to intensity of land occupation as 
measured by number of families per acre, per- 
centage of lot occupied and minimum dimensions 
of yards, courts and open spaces. 

The vital bearing of zoning on the housing 
problem has recently been recognized officially by 
the United States Department of Commerce, 
under the farsighted direction of Secretary Her- 
bert Hoover, by the establishment in the Bureau 
of Housing of a committee on zoning. This 
committee has already commenced a program of 


publicity to promote intelligent consideration of 
the subject in all of the cities of the United 
States, and has formulated a state enabling act, 
designed to give zoning powers to municipalities, 
which has been issued with the endorsement of 
the department. 

The importance of zoning in connection with 
housing does not have to rest, however, upon the 
authority of its expert and official endorsers, 
Every dweller in an unzoned city can testify, from 
his own experience, to striking examples of de- 
struction of property values, of “blighting” of 
whole residential areas, cutting off light and air, 
land crowding and many other evils, resulting 
from the uncontrolled construction of buildings 
unsuited for their locations. 

That this is recognized by hard-headed business 
men, is shown by the well established fact that 
money for mortgages on dwelling houses is more 
readily obtainable in zoned cities, where the 
permanence of the residential character of a 
neighborhood can be counted on with some de- 
gree of assurance, than in cities which permit the 
destruction of property values by failure to con- 
trol land development. 

City planning, then, through its guidance of 
development, its guarantee of permanency of 
neighborhood character, and its contribution to 
efficiency and economy, offers one of the most 
hopeful aids available toward the successful 
solution of the housing problem. 
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Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 








THE MARYLAND FEDERATION, COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
AND ILLITERACY 


Iva L,. PETERS 


Federation of Women’s Clubs to concen- 

trate the efforts of the state federations 
on the problem of illiteracy has already deeply 
affected the activities of the women’s clubs of 
Maryland. The new state program for educa- 
tion, especially as it influences the rural counties, 
has resulted in the improvement of the school 
system in the past four years from 43.2 out of a 
possible 100 points by the Ayres index number 
to 65.1. The improvements on which this ad- 
vance is measured should in the near future do 
much to equalize educational opportunities in the 
richer and poorer counties. Bond issues ap- 
proved in Harford, Cecil, Allegany, Baltimore 
and Montgomery counties should materially raise 
the index number in 1923 and 1924. The 
women’s clubs throughout the state have given 
their hearty support to Mr. Albert S. Cook, State 
Superintendent of Schools, during the four years 
of unremitting effort which have brought such a 
happy result. 

While it is certain that the preventable illiter- 
acy among children can be materially reduced by 
improved educational facilities in a few years, 
Maryland has an illiteracy problem apart from 
poor equipment in schools and teachers, from the 
negro, or from the isolated mountain settlements. 
Baltimore as one of the great ports of entry of 
the Atlantic seaboard has for many years been a 
reservoir for a migratory labor group. This 
group, an integral and important part of the eco- 
nomic and industrial life not alone of Maryland 
but of other states to which it migrates for sev- 
eral months of the year, is appallingly illiterate. 
Although for years organizations like the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor and the National Child Labor Committee 


Te resolutions adopted by the National 


have been calling attention to the fact that this 
labor group did not share in the advantages of 
American community life, it is only since the 
war brought home to us the grave dangers of 
groups with alien ideals and no knowledge of the 
responsibilities of a democracy that we have faced 
the situation. 

Maryland is one of the first three states in the 
union in the amount of labor used in seasonal 
industries. According to the United States Cen- 
sus of Manufactures for 1914 as quoted in the 
recently published study made by the Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys and published 
under the title of “The Country Church in In- 
dustrial Zones,” (George H. Doran Co., 1922) 
there are over 31,000 wage earners in the can- 
neries of Maryland in the month of September, 
when the largest number are at work. The oyster 
industry along the coast which once centered in 
the Chesapeake and was estimated to use from 
60,000 to 70,000 laborers has been transferred in 
large part to the Gulf states. It once drew a 
large part of its labor supply from Baltimore, 
and even now whole families resident in Mary- 
land follow the industry south in winter. As to 
their number, Miss Paradise in her recent study 
of the oyster and shrimp canning communities 
says: “It was estimated by the assistant general 
passenger agent of the railroad which usually 
carries the migrating families from Baltimore to 
the Gulf coast that in normal years from 3,000 
to 3,500 workers go south annually from Balti- 
more alone to work in the canneries.” (Child 
Labor and the Work of Mothers in Oyster and 
Shrimp Canning Communities on the Gulf Coast, 
by Viola Paradise. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. Bureau Publication No. 98.) 
A point to be kept in mind regarding these mi- 
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grants is that an appreciable number of them 
are foreign families, largely Polish but with a 
mixture of Bohemian, German and other Slavs. 
Many of them speak little or no English. Prac- 
tically all of them have large families of children, 
who suffer most from this wandering, vagrant 
life. The women and children make up an im- 
portant part of this mobile army of unskilled 
labor. Those who go to the Gulf states leave 
Baltimore toward the end of October, returning 
about Easter. The migration for those who win- 
ter in Baltimore begins with the berry picking in 
May. This lasts about a month, but the peas are 
ripening before the strawberries are finished. 
After the peas come beans and more berries, for 
about eight weeks in all. About the middle of 
August the workers go to the corn canneries, a 
week or two later to the tomato canneries. This 
season lasts until late or early October, according 
to the season. The disastrous effect of such a lite 
on school attendance is apparent. An investiga- 
tion made by the N. ..vnal Child Labor Committee 
showed a loss of from one-sixth to one-third of 
the school year of thirty-eight weeks. (People 
Who Go to Tomatoes, by Harry M. Bremer. 
Pamphlet No. 215, March, 1914.) Small won- 
der that Miss Paradise found that 25 per cent 
of the children between 10 and 15 years of age 
were illiterate, and adds: “It was the children 
of the families who were brought down from 
Baltimore and other places that were mainly re- 
sponsible for this exceedingly high rate. In the 
group studied the rate of illiteracy among the 
resident white children 10 to 15 years of age was 
19 per cent and among colored children 25 per 
cent ; among the migratory white children it was 
37 per cent... The illiteracy of the children 
was only a little less striking than that of their 
mothers. While 25 per cent of the children over 
10 were illiterate, 33 per cent of the mothers 
were illiterate. Nor was the illiteracy of the 
mothers confined to those of foreign birth, for 
of the native-born white mothers 32 per cent 
were unable to read and write.” 

In order to meet the situation presented by 
this compact body of migrants whose labor has 
for so many years been one of the mainstays of 


the great packing industries, the Division of . 


Community Service of the Maryland State Fed- 
eration has inaugurated what promises to be a 
long process of education throughout the state as 








to the relation of the community to the laborer 
whose work is a part of its wealth, but whose life 
has been a thing apart. The main facts were 
presented at the annual meeting of the federation, 
April, 1922, and have been discussed at the meet- 
ings of the executive committee since that time. 
Reports already received show that in some parts 
of the state there is recognition of the problem. 
It is a promising field for united action among 
the churches, health authorities, and welfare so- 
cieties. That public spirited employers are al- 
ready aware of the situation is shown in the study 
made by the Social Surveys Committee, and by 
later interviews of students of the Social Science 
Department of Goucher College who have been 
conducting a preliminary investigation in the city 
of Baltimore. One of these students was able to 
make an interesting study of a “row boss,” who 
is the outstanding influence in the life of a mi- 
grant family and whose own standard of living 
and attitude toward America is of perhaps even 
more importance than that of the priest. This 
row boss, who had been employed for many 
years by one firm and who had built up an ad- 
mirable working machine by a process of shrewd 
selection, had changed his habits of living and 
saving very little from the time he made $9 a 
week to the period of comparative affluence. 
Like many of his kind he has acquired capital 
and much of the real estate in the district where 
these workers live is owned by cannery workers. 
There is, however, among them all a very slow 


change of standards, even among the children. 


A wisely conducted Americanization movement 
and extension of vocational education such as is 
projected in the city and state, will aid in the 
process. Mr. Jchn W. Lewis, director of 
Americanization in the Baltimore public schools, 
has called attention to the need for codperation 
with the foreign language press and with the re- 
ligious leaders. A serious study is greatly needed 
of the causes of friction between foreign groups, 
and even more of the friction between the Ameri- 
can communities and the foreign groups. Inability 
to speak a common language and the resultant 
necessity for communication through an _ inter- 
preter or the row boss has prevented acquaintance. 
The rigidity of an old and established social sys- 
tem has also interfered with the vital contact be- 
tween groups that would set the human sympa- 
thies into active protest. 
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As to the actual condition in labor camps in 
Maryland, some of the preliminary reports indi- 
cate that there is an improvement from the con- 
ditions so vividly pictured in the reports from 
1911 to 1914. The labor laws in force since 
1912 added to the force of inspectors and raised 
the age for vacation permits for children. At 
present Maryland does not so much need new 
laws as she needs an increasing appreciation of 
community responsibility for bad housing and 
sanitation, and for the presence of Americans 
without American ideals. A cross section of the 
packing industries today would probably show 


Part Two: ScHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


N the first article an attempt was made to 
| show the influence of women’s clubs on 

home and family, grouping the activities 
under the headings: home economics, health, and 
social service. This article will be an endeavor 
to recognize the influence of women’s clubs on 
schools and education, arranging the discussion 
under the headings: aiding schools, originating 
and maintaining libraries, and studying literature, 
art and music. 

AIDING SCHOOLS 


The organizations that have given decided 
proof of their value as educational factors in the 
life of the state are: The North Carolina Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, through its depart- 
ments of education, literature, art and music, the 
North Carolina Federation of Music Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, the 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Woman’s Bet- 
terment Association, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, through its department of educa- 
tion, the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
through its work in patriotic education, the Col- 
onial Dames, the War Mothers, the American 
Auxiliary Legion, and the Home Demonstration 
Division. 

The American Association of University 
Women is comparatively new in North Carolina 
and needs a few words of introduction. Accord- 


ing to literature sent out from headquarters, it is 
a national organization composed of women 
graduates from about one hundred American col- 
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conditions all the way from those of the early 
period up to the best that modern standards can 
provide in working and housing conditions, wel- 
fare work, and labor saving devices. It is for 
the community to see to it that the low margin 
in both industry and labor becomes an anachron- 
ism. The machine at the margin will aot repro- 
duce itself; the gravest charge against casual 
labor is that it does. It is the purpose of the 


club women of Maryland as members of their 
communities and as citizens of a proud state to 
aid in the organization of community resources to 
prevent such a heritage. 









leges and universities and was founded in 1882 
for the purpose of uniting the alumne of dif- 
ferent institutions for practical work, for the col- 
lection and publication of statistical information 
concerning education, and for the maintenance 
of higher standards of education in general, ful- 
filling these purposes through the national organ- 
ization and through the local branches. Until 1921 
the organization was known as the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. At the National Convention 
in Washington in 1921 a union of the Association 
of Collegiate Aiumnz with the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College Women was effected. The 
name chosen for the combined organizations is 
the American Association of University Women. 
The membership is small in North Carolina and 
during the short time the organization has been 
in existence here, there has been little opportunity 
to judge its accomplishments. The members are 
working along all lines of educational betterment 
such as urging upon young women the importance 
of a college education, assisting them with loans 
and scholarships and acting as sponsors for them 
while in college. There is every reason to expect 
great things from this infant organization, but 
nothing more can be expressed than a prophetic 
confidence in it. 

The North Carolina Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, too well-known to need further introduc- 
tion, has always regarded its work with the 
schools of prime importance and through its de- 
partment of education, has undertaken the fol- 
lowing projects: raising the educational standard 
in North Carolina by urging the lengthening of 
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the school year, extending the course of study 
through the twelfth grade, arousing greater in- 
terest in higher education, contributing to the 
Sallie Southall Cotten Loan Fund and supporting 
the state director of community schools in her 
efforts to reduce adult illiteracy. In summing up 
the work of the clubs during the past year, the 
chairman of education reports: “Seventy clubs 
have reported special work on educational lines, 
such as furnishing books and supplies to schools, 
including playground equipment, and beautifica- 
tion of school grounds. Prizes have been offered 
for excellence in various lines. Special education 
programs have been given in clubs and public 
lectures of a similar character have been pre- 
sented by clubs. Five were instrumental in se- 
curing an educational movie, “The Lost Colony.’ 
At least four clubs were active in gaining the 
passage of a school bond issue. Receptions to 
teachers have been given in several places; Ral- 
eigh has a teacher housing committee and the 
Henderson club welcomes the teachers at the train 
on their arrival in the fall. Efforts are being 
made to bring about better understanding and 
codperation between teachers and parents.” 


One of the most interesting phases of the de- 
partment of education is the committee on the 
Sallie Southall Cotten Loan Fund. This is an 
educational loan fund for girls, created in 1909 
by the department of education of the federation 
and named in honor of the honorary president, 
Mrs. Sallie Southall Cotten. In 1913 the first 
loan was made and in the nine years thirty-nine 
young women have been helped to attend college 
by loaning the money without interest, provided 
the principal is repaid within two years; other- 
wise interest at six per cent is charged from the 
date of the note. Last year sixteen applications 
for loans were made, seven of whom had to be 
refused because of lack of funds. Not one girl 
has failed in her obligations. 

Another important phase of the department is 
the work with illiterates. The state director of 
community schools for adults is a member of the 
federation and chairman of the committee on 
illiteracy. She has the federation actively inter- 
ested in her splendid effort to blot out adult illit- 
eracy in North Carolina. She always attends the 
federation conventions and: council meetings and 
talks to appreciative audiences, who not only listen 
to what she says but help her to carry out her 








plans. In one section of the state where she was 
recently conducting a summer school for adults, 
the club women raised $1,500 to help with the 
work. 

While the federation is rendering excellent ser- 
vice to the cause of education in North Carolina, 
there is another organization whose one function 
is working with the schools. The Parent- 
Teacher Association, referred to in the preceding 
article is considered by the state superintendent 
of public instruction to be one of the most valu- 
able educational forces in the state today. He 
gives the following recognition to it: “The 
Parent-Teacher Association is a unifying force. 
It supplies the codperative spirit, it brings the 
school and the home closer together, it can intro- 
duce the efforts of the teacher to the patrons of 
the school and answer individual protests. It 
can acquaint the teacher with the individual 
peculiarities of children and the handicap of the 
home and help the teachers avoid social mistakes. 
... Every city and every rural community 
should have its association in order to secure a 
united purpose for community progress and social 
welfare.” North Carolina has felt the force of 
this organization in many ways, such as effecting 
a better understanding between the parents and 
the teachers in communities where strong parent- 
teacher associations have been formed. The 
standard of home-life has been raised through the 
education of parents in child-study and the teach- 
ers’ knowledge of the child’s home environment 
has been enlarged. The material benefits felt 
are the establishment of circulating libraries in 
connection with schools, establishment of lunch 
rooms at minimum cost to the children, furnish- 
ing rest rooms for teachers, improvement of sani- 
tary conditions in the buildings, purchase of good 
pictures and of musical instruments, and the 
planting of trees and shrubs for the beautification 
of school grounds. Many parent-teacher asso- 
ciations have been instrumental in passing school 
bonds. The Raleigh association undertook to pass 
a $1,000,000 bond issue for new school buildings 
and the women of Raleigh were influential in 
putting across a special school tax election to 
increase the salaries of the teachers. 

There are several organizations in the state 
whose work is largely educational, although they 
were organized primarily to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the dead and to be of service to war vet- 
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erans. The most important of these organiza- 
tions are the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the United Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy, the Colonial Dames, the War Mothers and 
the North Carolina American Legion Auxiliary. 

The North Carolina Division of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy was organized in 
Wilmington on April 28, 1897, to assist descend- 
ants of worthy confederates in securing proper 
education by scholarships, to collect and preserve 
the material for a truthful history of the War 
Between the States and to see that same is taught 
in our schools, also to record the part taken by 
southern women in patient endurance of hardship 
and patriotic devotion during the struggle, as in 
uniting efforts after the war during the recon- 
struction of the South. There are now 110 chap- 
ters and 43 children’s chapters and these local so- 
cieties have faithfully performed the duties as- 
signed to them by the state organization. They 
contribute $1.15 per capita to the Hero Fund of 
$50,000 the interest of which is to be used for two 
or three years as a gift fund for soldiers, after 
which it will revert to the original purpose as a 
loan fund for girls and boys of Confederate line- 
age. This scholarship has been used to send one 
law student to the University, and six to the North 
Carolina College for Women during the past year. 
Another loan sent a boy to the State College in 
Raleigh and another to Trinity in Durham. Be- 
sides these scholarships there were six state prizes 
all amounting to $745 in 1920-1921. At the last 
convention $620 then in the treasury was turned 
over to the Hero Fund. The chapters are doing 
much to further the study of southern literature, 
both prose and poetry, and to place helpful books 
on southern history in school libraries. 

A work similar to the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy is that of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It is a society composed of 
women who are descendants of ancestors, any of 
whom “with unfailing loyalty rendered material 
aid to the cause of independence as a recognized 
patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as a civil officer 
in one of the several colonies or states.” It was 
organized in Washington, D. C., October 11, 
1890. Its objects are “to perpetuate the memory 
of the spirit of the men and women who achieved 
American independence; to promote institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge; to cher- 
ish, maintain and extend the institutions of Ameri- 
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can freedom; to foster true patriotism and love 
of country; and to aid in securing for mankind 
all the blessings of liberty.” Such are the aims 
set forth by the constitution. There are now 39 
chapters in North Carolina with a membership 
of over 1,600 all working along the lines mapped 
out by the national society. Their work in edu- 
cation has consisted largely in giving scholarships 
to worthy students. Besides the scholarships 
given by many individual chapters, a memorial 
scholarship is maintained at the University. At 
the last state convention of the Daughters of the 
Revolution a conference passed a resolution that 
each chapter in the state contribute $2.00 annu- 
ally to the fund used in Americanization work at 
Ellis Island, and endorsed the Dr. Mary Martin 
Sloop School, an educational institution for 
mountain children at Crossnore and the Southern 
Industrial Institute at Charlotte, recommending 
that the chapters send money and clothes to these 
schools. 

Another patriotic society doing educational 
work for North Carolina is the North Carolina 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America. The 
president has summarized its aims as follows: 
“This society was organized in 1894 and incor- 
porated on June 20, 1894. It is one of the great 
historic-patriotic societies, and its aims are as 
follows: “The objects of this society shall be to 
collect and preserve manuscripts, traditions, relics, 
and mementos of by-gone days; to preserve and 
restores buildings connected with the early his- 
tory of our country, to diffuse healthful and in- 
telligent information concerning the past, to create 
a popular interest in our Colonial history, to stim- 
ulate a spirit of true patriotism and genuine love 
of country, and to impress upon the young the 
sacred obligation of honoring the memory of those 
heroic ancestors whose ability, valor, sufferings, 
and achievements are beyond all praise.’ ” 

Along these prescribed lines, each society works 
locally and nationally, the work falling naturally 
under two main heads, namely, historical and 
educational. Along the latter line they have 
offered prizes in many high schools throughout 
the state for papers on Americanization, in which 
work they are deeply interested. The society is 
trying to introduce dignified ceremonies in con- 
nection with naturalization of foreigners, thus 
endeavoring to stimulate a spirit of true patriot- 
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ism, and a realization of the meaning of good 
citizenship. 

Other educational work recently undertaken 
included the presentation of tableaux relating to 
the story of Virginia Dare and the early history 
of Roanoke Island, and codperating with the 
federation in presenting a patriotic pageant in 
Wilmington. Through county committees, the 
Colonial Dames have been intrumental in having 
a film of the Lost Colony shown in a number of 
towns in the state. These and many other activi- 
ties for furthering education in the state have 
been undertaken successfully by this patriotic 
society. 

In this connection may be mentioned two new 
organizations which have not accomplished a 
great deal but give promise of interesting educa- 
tional work. They are the outgrowth of the re- 
cent World War: the North Carolina American 
Legion Auxiliary and the War Mothers. They 
have held their first conventions and part of their 
work will be educational in influence. 


ORIGINATING AND MAINTAINING LIBRARIES 


To the federation recognition must be given for 


its interest in securing libraries for North Caro- 
lina. Women’s clubs are usually the fountain 
source of our public libraries. Eighty per cent 
of all the public libraries in New York state were 
started and fustered by women’s clubs. In Okla- 
homa all but eight libraries in the state owe their 
existence to club women. In North Carolina it 
has been estimated that at least eighty per cent 
of all the libraries in the state were originated 
and kept alive by North Carolina club women. 
They have been engaged in library extension 
work since the organization of the state federation 
and most of the libraries of the state were estab- 
lished through their efforts. Most of the clubs 
engaged in library extension have concentrated 
on the public library. Five clubs last year suc- 
ceeded in opening libraries and two others will 
be opened within the next few months. One club 
contributed $300 to the Public Library Fund, 
and a committee secured pledges amounting to 
almost $5,000. Another arranged an historical 
pageant and raised $1,500 which was given to the 
Public Library Building Fund. Some of the 
clubs contribute annually either books or money 
to public libraries already established. One club 
was instrumental in changing a subscription li- 
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brary to a free library and reported that the use 
of the library had increased three-fold. The 
chairman of the library extension committee of 
the federation is also director of the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission and she is doing a great 
work not only on her own account but through 
working with the women’s clubs. She is urging 
in every club more children’s books in school and 
in home, reference books in high school libraries, 
a strong public library in every community and 
more traveling libraries. 


StupyING LITERATURE, ART, AND Music 


Three of the departments of the federation are 
devoted to the study of art, literature and music, 
each in charge of a chairman whose duty it is to 
encourage and assist all clubs interested in these 
subjects. 

One of the main interests of the art clubs of 
which there are thirteen in the federation has 
been the work in traveling art exhibits which 
were taken to nineteen communities during the 
past year. As a further stimulation in the in- 
terest of art, three prizes were given through 
the art department to the schools. A movement 
is now on foot for the clubs to offer blue ribbons 
for the best local work in art and thus encourage 
local talent. Many of the clubs have had the 
opportunity to listen to inspiring talks on art. 
One club had a lecture on the “Possibilities of 
Industrial Art in North Carolina” and had an 
exhibit of handmade articles from Crossnore, 
toys from Tryon and from various city schools, 
as well as exhibits showing specimens of interior 
decoration, dress designs, needlework and other 
forms of sewing. The club women are urged to 
offer larger prizes to schools for superior work in 
industrial art, and in this way it is hoped that the 
toy-making in Tryon and the weaving in Cross- 
nore, and the work in schools will attain a high 
standard. 

The clubs are doing fine work in music as well 
as in art. There are two organizations interested 
in the subject: The North Carolina Federation 
of Music Clubs and the music department of the 
federation. There are fifty-four clubs in the 
music department of the federation. The chair- 
man reports as follows: “Fourteen clubs have 
helped place music in the schools, a music memory 
contest was successfully used in twelve different 
towns, there are eleven junior music clubs under 














the supervision of senior clubs, some of whom 
have purchased pianos. Community sings have 
been popular and seventeen clubs conducted sings 
in surrounding communities. Christmas carols 
were sung by clubs in nine communities. The 
Euterpe Club of Greensboro deserves especial 
mention as being the largest club, having 144 en- 
rolled members. They have organized a junior 
chorus, helped to support the music festival and 
have a concert course for junior clubs. Two 
prizes are given through the music department as 
an encouragement in musical composition. 
While music and art have a large place in the 
work of club women, literature claims more at- 
tention in clubs both large and small. There are 
one hundred and thirty clubs reporting the study 
of literature. The North Carolina clubs have 
been engaged in seriously studying subjects pre- 
pared by university professors for the past five 
years, among the subjects being studies in Ameri- 
can literature, Southern literature, modern 
drama and contemporary literature. Out of one 
hundred and thirty, one hundred and four regis- 
tered with the university last year for extension 
programs. These clubs had a membership of 
1,602 who were privileged to send to the univer- 
sity library for books for club programs and to 
them were sent 3,123 books and pamphlets per- 
taining to the subjects they were studying. The 
University Extension Division, the North Caro- 
lina College for Women Extension Division, and 
the Library Commission in Raleigh are agencies 
ready to help women’s clubs with their literary 
programs. The University Extension Division 
began work with women’s clubs in 1916, starting 
with twenty-five clubs. The North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women opened its office for assistance 
in 1921, and the Library Commission was created 
in 1909 to loan books but does not attempt to 
prepare programs. 
The literary clubs are not only engaged in 
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studying literature but they are attempting orig- 
inal work themselves. As an incentive to this 
sort of work some clubs are offering cash prizes 
and several loving cups are offered by the fed- 
eration. Last year not only were there a large 
number of entries but material of real literary 
merit was presented. In the short story contest 
twelve towns were represented with twenty-one 
entries and twenty-two towns with sixty-seven 
entries were registered in the poetry contest. 

That women’s clubs are an important factor in 
the educational life of the state is undeniable. In 
the words of Edward Kidder Graham: “What 
the movement means it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon. It means what every successful movement 
in the right sort of education means: a widely 
spread elevation of the general culture of the 
state, direct and indirect influence upon home life, 
and the consequent effects, wholly good, upon 
civic welfare. Of course the work of some of 
the clubs should not be taken too seriously. 
Neither should it be thoughtlessly belittled. 
These weaker clubs labor under the usual disad- 
vantages of misguided effort at study, and the 
usual results of a blind attack upon a big matter 
follow. But even the blindest seekers find their 
way out and learn as individuals learn, the pro- 
cesses of true study. In the better clubs the 
courses, systematically pursued as they are from 
year to year, are quite worthy of a place in a 
college curriculum.” 

The next article will show the influence of 
women’s clubs on state and on industry. The 
federation through its department of legislation, 
the League of Women Voters, the patriotic socie- 
ties and the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union will be discussed from the standpoint of 
shaping sentiment in state affairs and the fed- 
eration and business and professional women will 
be studied for their influence on industry. 
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Effective Democracy 


Among the objectives set forth in the Novem- 
ber issue of THE JovuRNAL oF SocrAL Forces, 
the first was that of contributing something to 
the making of democracy effective in the unequal 
places. The plan included, among other things, 
the effort: “to make definite, concrete, and sub- 
stantial contributions to present-day critical 
problems of democracy . . . . to contribute some- 
thing in theory, something in application, toward 
making democracy effective in the unequal places 
—the supreme test of our democracy now.” 
Such an objective was stated with the full rea- 
lization that nowhere more than here in our 
southern states is that problem more timely, more 
imminent, or more difficult. The fact is clearly 
recognized that such an objective requires prac- 
tical work, clear thinking, the willingness to face 
facts, the recognition of failures, the turning to- 
ward approximate ideals more nearly attained 
from decade to decade. There is, furthermore, 
no disposition to overlook the fact that discussions 
of democracy are often interpreted in terms of 
generalities which evade realities; that to many 
the discussion has become so commonplace that 
it scarcely gains an interested attention ; and that 
everywhere there has been a tendency to assume 
that inequality of opportunity was inevitable 
alongside inequalities in nature and nurture such 
as are always manifest in a normal society. Be- 
cause, therefore, the problem is one of immediate 
practical importance and of unusual difficulty here 
and now in the southern states, it is all the more 
necessary to set down some of the principles 
upon which our efforts will be based. In this 
and subsequent issues, therefore, will be found 
discussions purporting to make certain new ap- 
plications of old principles and to lend them- 
selves to the working out of practical programs 
of work. To what extent this may be true and 


to what extent THE JourNaw’s contributors con- 
form to these ideals must be judged by the 
readers themselves. 

* * * 


Public Welfare and Democracy 


Because the newer ideals of public welfare give 
promise of contributing so largely in the next 
few decades to the enactment of effective democ- 
racy a special series of editorial notes will be 
devoted to this subject in a later issue of Tur 
JournaL. In the meantime it will suffice to re- 
iterate the importance of developing the technique 
and organization of public welfare as a definite 
part of democratic services. Special reference is 
here made to the January number of THe An- 
NALS of The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, edited by the writer and entitled 
“Public Welfare in the United States.” In the 
more than two score articles in that volume, con- 
tributed by leading students and administrative 
officers in this field, will be found much that is 
valuable to the student of modern democracy and 
social progress. And much that is valuable to 
the administrative official and social worker in 
the fields of both public and private agencies will 
be found in the contributions of both specialists 
in public welfare and of leaders in social work. 
What is the relation of public welfare to present 
democratic programs? What is the relation of 
voluntary agencies to public welfare? What has 
been the contributions of private voluntary 
agencies to democracy and social progress? 
What are the newer ideals of public welfare? 
What are the positions of work open to those 
who are well trained in this field? Is public 
welfare the last stage in formal organized democ- 
racy? Is public welfare to our modern complex 
urban and industrial society what the original 
constitution was to American Democracy? These 
and many other questions are discussed to good: 
effect. Likewise many of the contributions to 
this number of THE JourNAL oF SociAL Forces 
are devoted to specific problems of public welfare 
in their relation to social progress and democracy. 


* * * 


Democracy and The Ku-Klux Klan 


In another series of discussions THE JoURNAL 
will present certain important considerations with 















reference to the modern Ku-Klux Klan and de- 
mocracy. And because this organization brings 
out certain very definite problems in relation to 
political democracy, religious democracy, organic 
democracy, and other aspects to be discussed in 
this issue of THE JoURNAL it seems well to go 
on record here and to indicate the direction which 
this later discussion will take. The discussion 
will be undertaken in the scientifically sympa- 
thetic way. That is, the origin, basis upon which 
claims are made, underlying forces at work, per- 
sonalities and groups, and other concrete matters 
involved, will be considered on the basis of full 
value. It will be sympathetic further in that it 
will strive to estimate the tragedies that lie in 
the wake of those who are so easily misled by 
an inadequate leadership, and in that it will strive 
to point the way constructively to the renuncia- 
tion of false stands taken for whatever reason. 
It will be sympathetic with those who denounce 
unscrupulous leaders and those who appeal for 
a clearer understanding on the part of misguided 
individuals and groups. The discussion will con- 
sider the claims that the objectives of the Ku- 
Klux Klan are Americanism, Democracy, and 
Chrisitianity. It will show that they are un- 
American, un-democratic and un-Christian in 
every true sense of background, bottomground, 
structure, and ideals. Such a discussion seems 
inevitable in any really adequate treatment of 
present day problems of democracy ; it will follow 
the theoretical considerations set forth in this and 
subsequent issues. 


* * * 


Theoretical Discussions 


My students have recently collected some scores 
of descriptive statements concerning the scope 
and meaning of democracy. These definitions 
represent a wide range of thought and expression. 
They are interesting, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive. They stimulate further thought and study 
into the history and principles underlying our 
American civilization. They raise questions, 
point out contrasts, challenge conflicts, state ob- 
servations, point ideals, set limitations. The 
“story” of democracy as thus discovered and 
told by these students is, furthermore, a repre- 
sentative story, reflecting largely the modes of 
our literature and the personnel of a great throng, 
as it were, of those who study and of those who 
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give expression to their findings. Scarcely less 
interesting and important are those other ex- 
pressions which indicate the dangers and lim- 
itations of a democracy. “Democracy will stand 
the test,” if such and such conditions are met. 
“Democracy will fail” if such and such things 
shall not be done. “Can democracy succeed 
through the crises that are arising?’ “Is de- 
mocracy possible anyway?” “How long will 
our present system last?” “What are the next 
steps?” “Has the world war contributed to the 
strengthening of democratic ideas, as at first 
thought, or has it raised questions not hitherto 
propounded?” “What has the great question of 
international problems added to the technique and 
form of the greater democracy ?” “What have the 
findings of the intelligence tests contributed, if 
anything?” “Can leadership overcome mass 
minded unenlightened tendencies?” “Can poli- 
tics become the ‘noblest of the sciences’?” “Or 
shall we turn democracy into the invisible em- 
pire?” These and many other inquiries are im- 
portant in any consideration of practical pro- 
grams of work as well as theoretical bases of 
democracy. 
aces @ 


Neglected Factors 


In most of the discussions and inquiries con- 
cerning democracy the two commonly accepted 
ideas of democracy are apparent. The one rep- 
resents an objective, a state of affairs, a condition 
of equal opportunity and justice, a philosophy, or 
a religion, even, in which men everywhere may 
find justice and growth and happiness through 
modes of life which give freedom. The other 
represents the democratic form of government 
through which such objectives may be attained. 
Both are essential. But it seems probable that 
two neglected factors may be found which con- 
tribute to imperfections in the actual working out 
of democratic ideas. These factors operate in 
both the philosophical aspects and the govern- 
mental operations. The first is the neglect of the 
organic and structural fact of the unequal folk 
and the unequal places in society. Whereas de- 


mocracy professes to offer equal opportunity to 
all individuals it imposes great inequalities by its 
refusal to recognize the vast inequalities in all 


nature and nurture and in the spaces and places 
This will be il- 


of any present day civilization. 
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lustrated. subsequently. In the second place the 
tendency is all too prevalent to consider democ- 
racy as merely a matter of political opportunity 
and equality, whereas democracy itself, as a mode 
of justice and social progress, must be as broad 
as life itself. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
define a comprehensive democracy and to work 
out a social organization through which such an 
adequate democracy may be made effective in the 
unequal places and to the unequal folk, at the 
sam> time that it tends to reduce constantly the 
ratio of inequality. 
he 


The Unequal Places 


This problem of the unequal places and the un- 
equal folk may be illustrated in scores of instances 
in our Southern states and throughout our Ameri- 
can life. What this fact of inequality and dif- 
ference of characteristics as a law of nature may 
mean in practical programs will be seen later. 
The fault is not with society or with growing 
America or with a special section of the country, 
but with the inability or the lack of disposition 
to have governmental and community service con- 
form to facts and to keep pace with inevitable 
progress. In past generations the assumption 
has been a natural one that everywhere inequality 
of opportunity and failure to receive measured 
justice would be inevitable alongside differences 
and inequalities in nature and nurture such as 
life bestows upon its individuals. The newer 
ideals of American democracy were set forth in 
opposition to this theory and practice. And yet 
the question is continuously arising as to whether 
these ideals have reached anything like their ex- 
pected realization. Such ideals must necessarily 
be without form and void unless philosophy and 
organization alike go hand in hand in working out 
comprehensive programs and perfected steps 
through which they may be interpreted and en- 
acted to all the people in whatever areas and in 
whatever condition. There are at our national 
and state capitols adequate laws, let us say, for 
the enforcement of compulsory school attendance, 
designed to assist in giving all children equal op- 
portunity. for education and development. But 
if there be remote areas in which neglected groups 
are not even aware of such laws; in which they 
do not and cannot know the meaning of education 
and legislation ; in which educational facilities at 


their best are far below the minimum of other 
areas; or in which social surroundings and in- 
heritance are such as to make impossible the en- 
actment of stated ideals of equality of oppor- 
tunity; the attempt to enforce such laws but en- 
genders a bitter minority, honestly and pathetic- 
ally wondering what it is all about. Other sim- 
ilar instances need only be cited to illustrate the 
case. It is true in the treatment of crime and 
criminals; of poverty and dependency and ignor- 
ance ; in isolated rural areas and in congested city 
populations ; in race groups and foreign elements 
being added to the nation; in race groups already 
in the population; and it is true wherever there 
is not an approximating balance between agri- 
culture and commerce, capital and labor, big busi- 
ness and community life, town and country, the 
local and central governments, the people and 
leaders, extremes and means. 


*x* * * 


The Unequal Minorities 


Suppose then that such minorities in the un- 
equal places tend to continue, both in numbers 
and in the inequality of democratic services 
rendered; and further that they tend to increase 
in numbers until they become possible majorities 
or possible balances of “power,” it would seem a 
fair hypothesis to assume that the ideals of demo- 
cratic government were not being made effective. 
This is true for two reasons: it is true because 
the very principles of democracy are being vio- 
lated ; but it is true further because the machinery 
of government is failing to function and in pro- 
portion as such a minority becomes, either in 
numbers or influence, a majority, government is 
overthrown and we begin over again the cycle of 
the ages. The same principle applies in lesser 
degrees of failure. In state and local govern- 
ments, as well as in larger units of national gov- 
ernment, the whole morale and patriotic tone of 
the people must be conditioned upon the degree 
and extent to which democratic ideals are uni- 
formly interpreted and enacted to all the people. 
Let the community and government fail in this 
and there arise all sorts of pathological conditions 
such as will undermine the progress and service 
of democracy: invisible government; unenlight- 
ened leadership; mass minded demagogy } race 
conflicts ; complainings of unlettered groups; the 
confusion of religion and government; the ty- 
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ranny of specially favored groups; the bitterness 
of neglected factors; and others the mention of 
which offers self evident challenge to effective 


democracy. 
* *k * 


Democracy Not Political Only 


What is needed, of course, is not simply sub- 
jective theorizing but essential facts and broad 
bases upon which objective programs may be 
based. Too often the philosophy of democracy 
and the machinery through which its ideals are to 
be attained are both conceived as merely political. 
It seems clear that such theories, if not already 
discarded, are well on the way to being trans- 
cended by the broader social conceptions. And 
in this discussion it is understood that the tech- 
nique and history of political theory and the 
organization of government are special themes 
the scholarly development of which are not con- 
trary to the ideals here set forth. What is meant 
here is that political democracy is only a part of 
the whole and even that can be attained only 
through the working out of its allied aspects. To 
seek to offer political equality and to urge the 
righteousness of enforced arbitrary standards of 
social opportunity to adults whose whole past 
heritage, family life, childhood development have 
been woefully unequal and deficient is to offer 
a poor substitute for normal social life. To offer 
only a partial representative part in government 
through the ballot to those whose lives have been 
and are handicapped or broken through unequal 
struggles in industry is to offer a poor substitute 
for democracy. To violate the original Ameri- 
can principle of freedom to worship after the dic- 
tates of one’s own conscience through intolerance 
and persecution or through constant denomi- 
national strife even though political representa- 
tion at the ballot be unimpeded, would be going 
backward and not forward. To offer, as a sub- 
stitute for democratic government, a centralized 
bureaucratic service uninformed and unsympa- 
thetic; or a dictation by an intellectual aristoc- 
racy; or dictation by any class group; or a 
“super legislation’ and censorship is un-Asceri- 
can and violates the democratic principle of 
community participation in government. On the 
other hand to offer complete freedom of leader- 
ship and dominant representation to individuals 
and groups, uneducated in the standards and 
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structure of democracy, simply because they have 
the political right and without adequate efforts to 
instruct them, is to defeat the very ends of de- 
mocracy. And so for other aspects of democ- 
racy. The important fact is that democracy is 
as many-sided as life and that to attain it there 
must be developed not only a social philosophy 
but a social organization adequate for life. 


x * * 


A Six-fold Democracy 


For the purposes of these discussions and of 
THE JourNAL’s working program it is suggested 
that a six-fold democracy be interpreted in terms 
of the six major social institutions adopted by 
Tue JourNat as the chief modes through which 
the individual may be developed and rendered 
justice and equal opportunity. These institutions, 
stated in dual terms of local form and generic 
value, are: The home and family; the school 
and education; the church and religion; the state 
and government; industry and work; and com- 
munity and association. The six-fold democracy 
will therefore be: organic, educational, religious, 
political, industrial, social. It seems clear that 
each and all of these aspects of democracy are 
essential. Industrial democracy can no more be 
taken for the whole system than can work be in- 
terpreted to be the whole of life. Religious 
freedom would be worth little if organic democ- 
racy be not safeguarded so that children may be 
born well, grow in health, develop in mind and 
stature; if mothers and wives in isolated or con- 
gested areas must toil in unequal distribution of 
life and labor as between men and women. The 
great American boast that men may rise from 
simple beginnings to leadership in all walks of 
life will amount to little if communities may 
poison youth with vice and crime or injustice in 
the courts. Freedom to go to school, or com- 
pulsory attendance laws are pitifully weak in 
comparison with an effective family case service 
which will instruct in the values of education and 
the desire to receive it. Labor proclamations 


and agitations for industrial democracy are worth 
little if the basic principle of codperation and 
understanding, and of mutual values are ignored. 
Further illustrations of the value of such a six- 
fold division of the subject will be found in the 
discussions of the divisions which follow. 
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Organic Democracy 


In seeking to render equality of opportunity to 
individuals and groups everywhere, what vast 
mistakes have been made because of failure to 
recognize facts that relate to the organic bases 
of life and society! The whole problem of 
“equality” must be interpreted anew in many of 
the sentimental and arbitrary concepts. Facts of 
race, of sex, of inheritance, of intellectual and 
moral deficiencies; of eugenics, of age, of social 
accidents, and others loom large in the sum total 
of efforts toward democracy. In general this 
phase of democracy corresponds to the home and 
family and to the biological and social heritage 
with which the individual begins life. It seems 
clear that democracy would fall far short of its 
application if it awaits the coming of age of in- 
dividuals to offer political equality and to de- 
mand equal conformity to social regulations while 
it has at the same time neglected factors of child 
welfare and social service to those upon whom 
normal development depends. It seems very 
clear that the mode of equality for men and 
women would be conditioned on standards, not 
necessarily of the same or like, but of equal op- 
portunities adapted. To require, expect or en- 
force the same standards always in arbitrary 
fashion upon members of different races, or of 
peoples in different stages of adaptation to our 
customs, is to beg the question. There is noth- 
ing to be gained through the substitution of senti- 
mentality for facts. Similar applications may be 
made in the case of those who are uneducated or 
whose social deficiencies constitute a definite 
classification. The fine thing about such a con- 
cept is that greater opportunity—not less—can 
be extended to all those who need the upbuilding 
of better organic bases upon which to place 
equality of opportunity and justice; and that the 
service is not for one generation only, but for 
many. It may well be affirmed that the later 
social and political stages of democracy will al- 
ways be impossible of achievement if the ground- 
work of organic and structural conditions be ig- 
ignored in theory and neglected in fact. 

ee 


Democracy and ‘‘Noocracy”’ 


There are two aspects of our educational dem- 
ocracy which will be mentioned at this time. The 


first has to do with the usual equality of oppor- . 
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tunity for education—a standard claim for our 
democratic ideals. It is not the purpose of this 
note to discuss to what extent all the children 
have such an equal opporunity. Many factors 
enter to make the ideal ineffective—rural areas, 
poor schools, poverty and thriftlessness, race 
problems, child labor, ignoraiice and limited ex- 
perience, and others. But it would not be stat- 
ing the case too strongly to affirm that the very 
groundwork of an enduring democracy must 
be based upon an educated and enlightened citi- 
zenship and leadership. Certainly educational 
democracy must underlie and precede political 
democracy. There are, however, other ways in 
which we are in danger of failing in this second 
aspect of democracy. One will be discussed now. 
It is the danger of the rule of the self appointed 
intellectuals whose arbitrary, isolated and special- 
ized training is mistaken for comprehensive edu- 
cation. There is then also the danger of the 
“pure scientist” or the “pure experimentalist” 
who mistakes his great ability to discover facts 
and his learning for a similar ability to enact prac- 
tical programs of policy and polity. We have al- 
ready urged the absolute necessity of education; 
we affirm that the mental tests have been of great 
assistance in pointing directions. We wish now 
to affirm that many of the results of the mental 
tests have indicated a very great probability that 
if carried out to their fullest possibilities, by 
many of those who administered them, they 
would undermine not only the principle of repre- 
sentative democracy, but would soon leave a race 
of people unable to carry on the reproduction of 
the race with posterity of strong mental, physical 
and intellectual power. 

If the future of a great people must depend 
upon strong stocks, with potential for intellectual 
power, ability to reproduce strong stocks, or as 
Professor Giddings puts it “natural superiors 
who maintain a high birth rate,” tests for survival 
will have to be based upon more than the meas- 
urement of only a certain kind of experience and 
reaction; and the tests will have to be given by 
those whose training, experience, time and facili- 
ties are such as to take into consideration organic 
factors, including both biological and social in- 
heritance. There is this to be said also: that 
there is the same danger of the learned indi- 
vidual, isolated from the people, developing the 
same provincial autocracy as does the politician, 
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the ruler, the wealthy person, or the labor agita- 
tor. Illustrations might be multiplied by the 


score. 
* * * 


Religious Freedom and Christian Democracy 


Only two aspects of “religious democracy” will 
be stressed now. It is surprising how nearly the 
original American principle of freedom to wor- 
ship after the dictates of one’s own conscience is 
being violated in numerous approaches io religious 
persecution. If the Ku-Klux Klan, purporting 
to be essentially religious and Christian, organ- 
izes politically to prevent another group from 
worshipping in another purported Christian 
fashion; and if on the other hand, they essay to 
force those who do not worship at all, according 
to their own formal standards, to undertake 
formal worship, wherein will be the claim of 
equal opportunity to worship God without inter- 
ference? Other growing evidences of intoler- 
ance are abundant. There is also a second aspect 
of religious democracy in which we are often 
failing. It is the failure to work out and live a 
revitalized Christianity such as will apply the ser- 
vices of the churches and religious agencies to 
all peoples in all places rather than to specially 
adapted groups. We have usually assumed that 
Christianity and democracy, if not almost synono- 
mous, at least had many qualities in common; 
such an assumption seems justified. But formal 
and dogmatic aspects of Christianity have appar- 
ently ignored the democratic principle in all too 
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many instances. Certain it is that if the churches, 
and religious organizations, as well as individuals, 
succeed in the enactment of the social principles 
of Christianity, as is indicated in many pro- 
gressive tendencies of Christianity to-day, the 
attainment of the whole concept and practice 
of democracy will be greatly facilitated. 
Me 


Current Discussions 


In much the same way a discussion of political, 
industrial and social democracy will illustrate the 
importance of further analysis before determining 
final programs of democracy. Such discussions 
will follow in these notes or in contributed articles. 
In this number of THE JourNAL will be found 
contributions of value in the study of problems 
of democracy and social programs in conformity 
to the general analysis begun. Whether it be 
Doctor Wilson’s unusual study of the use of 
books and libraries or Professor Sanderson’s 
study of rural social work; or whether it be the 
special articles on state programs of mental hy- 
giene, prison work, child welfare or social agen- 
cies, or the general departmental contributions of 
church and religion, town and country, race and 
cooperation, and others, the writers in this issue 
have made substantial contributions toward this 
particular objective set by THE JourNaL. Con- 
cerning many aspects of the problems listed, it 
will be the policy of THE JouRNAL, as soon as its 
theoretical principles have been stated, to give 
the facts and “speak” plainly. 
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A REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mary B. PALMER 


THE INCREASE IN THE use of print which has 
characterized the past forty years has brought 
with it recognition of the library as a social force. 
The library has ceased to function primarily as 
an adjunct to aristocracy and has become a tool 
of democracy. In our civilization, reading is a 
necessity to everyone and particularly to citizens 
in a democracy. The difficult job of intelligent 
citizenship cannot be accomplished without the 
conserving, selective agency of library service for 
all the people. 

Adequate library service must deal not only 
with books but with magazines, newspapers and 
pamphlets. It must be flexible, limited neither 
to place, nor the resources of one institution. 
For states with large rural populations, methods 
must be found of making print accessible to people 
in remote districts. 

For the consideration of these and other phases 
of library work, one hundred southern librarians 
met in conference at Signal Mountain, Tenn., 
November 2-4. A need has been felt for an in- 
termediate organization between the American 
Library Association and the state association, 
with the broad program of the large association, 
and the informality of discussion of the smaller 
one. This need has been met by the organization 
of the Southeastern Library Association effected 
at Signal Mountain which includes the state asso- 
ciations of the southeastern states. Ratification 
of the constitution by five state associations is re- 
quired. Virginia, the only association to meet 
since the conference, ratified on November 29th. 
The Southeastern Library Association will work 
in cooperation with the A. L. A. for the promo- 
tion of library development in the southeastern 
states. 

It is expected that other state library associa- 
tions will follow the plan that the North Carolina 
Library Association has adopted, to obviate dupli- 
cation of library effort. Meetings of the entire 
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William Fielding Ogburn, a former Georgian, 
is Professor of Sociology in Barnard College and 
Columbia University. His new volume on “So- 
cial Change,” just. off the press, is an original 
and valuable contribution. Louis R. Wilson is 
Kenan Professor of Librazy Administration and 
Director of the University of North Carolina 
Press. Frank D. Watson is Professor of Soci- 
ology and Social Work at Haverford College. 
He has just published an important volume on 
“The Charity Organization Movement in the 
United States.” Robert W. Kelso is Executive 
Secretary of the Boston Council of Social Agen- 
cies, and was formerly Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in Massachusetts and President of the 
National Conference for Social Work. V. V. 
Anderson is Secretary of the Committee on 
Mental Deficiency of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Emory S. Bogardus is Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Editor of THe JourNaAL or APPLIED 
Sociotocy. Jesse F. Steiner is Professor of Social 
Technology in the University of North Carolina. 
Frederick P. Gruenberg is Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research at Philadelphia. L. A. 
Williams is Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of California; he was until last year Pro- 
fessor in the University of North Carolina. J. F. 
Smith is Professor of Rural Sociology at Berea 
College. James Hoge Ricks is well known for his 
advanced work as Judge of the Juvenile Court at 
Richmond. J. L. Gillin is Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin. His recent vol- 
ume on “Poverty and Dependency” has made a 
new mark in texts of its kind. Stuart A. Queen 
is Professor of Sociology in the University of 
Kansas and has recently published a new volume 
“Social Work in the Light of History.” Roy M. 
Brown is head of the Bureau of Institutional 
Supervision in the North Carolina Department of 
Public Welfare. William Byron Furbush is 
Executive Secretary of the National Honesty 
Bureau. He is known to readers of THE JouRNAL 
through his many writings on Boys and Boy Work. 
Owen R. Lovejoy, as President of the American 
Association of Social Workers, Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee, past President 
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state associations are held biennially and district 
meetings are held alternate years. With this 
scheme of library conferences, it is hoped that 
rapid gains in library development in the South 
can be made to the end that books may be made 
accessible on every rural route as well as every 
city street. 


BOOK NOTICES AND REVIEWS 


Tue CHARITY ORGANIZATION MovEMENT IN THE UNITED 
States. By Frank D. Watson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. 560. 


This important study in the field of American philan- 
thropy fills a need long felt by those interested in mod- 
ern methods of poor relief. The rapid spread during 
and following the war of the methods and principles 
long advocated by the Charity Organization Movement 
makes this volume peculiarly appropriate at this time. 
The historical chapters have brought together in compact 
form information with which every social worker should 
be familiar. The book, of course, is far more than a 
historical study. It is an analysis and evaluation of one 
of the important movements of recent times and is 
characterized by painstaking scholarship and unbiased 
weighing of facts. Especially valuable are the chapters 
dealing with the standards and tests of efficiency as ap- 
plied to charity organization societies, current criticisms 
and prejudices, and the relation of family case work to 
movements for improving social conditions. A wide 
reading of this book will go far toward breaking down 
the unreasonable prejudice that still unfortunately exists 
in many quarters against the use of the case work 
method in handling relief problems.—J. F. S. 


SoctaL WorK IN THE Licut or History. By Stuart A. 
Queen. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922. 
Pp. 327. 


This very readable book should be of real interest not 
merely to the social worker but also to that growing por- 
tion of the American public that is learning to lend a 
hand to the promotion of social movements. The plan 
of treatment followed by the author is admirably de- 
signed to stimulate its reading by other than professional 
social workers. Beginning with present tendencies and 
problems rather than with past history each succeeding 
chapter lures the reader on into a deeper study of the 
historical antecedents of modern social work. 

Part One contains three chapters in which are dis- 
cussed social work as a profession, the correlation of 
social agencies, and preventive and constructive work. 
Part Two deals with the rise of nineteenth century 
humanitarianism and includes chapters on industrial wel- 
fare work, charity organization movement, housing 
reform, the settlement movement, and the child welfare 
movement. The remaining half of the book is concerned 
with the European antecedents of present day social 
work. The general topics chosen by the author to pro- 
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of the National Conference for Social Work, may 
be expected to outline an effective plan for con- 
ferences of social work. A. W. McAllister was 
the original moving spirit behind the Prison Com- 
mittee of 100. Joseph P. Byers is Commissioner 
of Public Institutions for Kentucky. Wiley B. 
Sanders is a member of the staff of the State 
Department of Public Welfare and secretary of 
the North Carolina Conference for Social Service. 
Charles I. Madison is Director of Community Ser- 
vice at the University of Colorado. Ellison Capers 
is Assistant Secretary of the South Carolina De- 
partment of Public Welfare. W. A. Harper is 
President of Elon College, North Carolina. Paul 
Vogt heads the Department of Rural Work in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. A. C. Zum- 
brunnen will be remembered by his recent volume 
on “The Community Church.” A. C. Newbold is 
head of the Division of Negro Education in the 
State Department of Education at Raleigh. Jsaac 
Fisher is University editor for Fiske University. 
W. C. Jackson is Chairman of the Faculty and 
Vice-president in the North Carolina State Col- 
lege for Women. R. W. Miles is Secretary for 
North Carolina and Virginia of the Inter-racial 
Committee. Dwight Sanderson is Professor of 
Rural Sociology in Cornell University. His new 
book on “The Farmer and His Community” is 
just coming from the press. E. C. Branson was 
one of the prime movers in the American Country 
Life Conference. Although on leave for Europe 
next year he will keep something good before the 
readers of THE JouRNAL. Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff is still promoting better municipal govern- 
ment in divers ways. Morris Knowles is a well 
known city planning expert. Jva L. Peters is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology and Vocational Counsellor at 
Goucher College. Nellie Roberson has published 
four special bulletins for the Bureau of Discussion 
of the Extension Division of the University of 
North Carolina during the year. Mary A. Palmer 
is Secretary of the North Carolina Library 
Commission. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In answer to the query which has come to us 
often: “Will THe JourNAL be able to maintain 
so high a standard”?, we offer a partial list of 
contributions already secured and the promise of 
another list, negotiations for which are not yet 
completed. At the present time a notable series 
of articles is being arranged. First of all is the 
series on “The Scientific Study of Society,” by 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University, whose first article on “The Measure- 
ment of Social Forces” appeared in the November 
issue of THe Journat. The series will include 
a discussion of the contribution of Statistics to 
Sociology and a number of original discussions 
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vide a suitable historical background are the English 
poor law, the medieval church and philanthropy, and 
mutual aid in medieval communities. 

The final chapter containing the author’s summary and 
conclusion is an unusually keen analysis and interpre- 
tation of social work from the point of view of social 
psychology.—J. F. S. 


A Boy’s Lire or Booker T. Wasnincton. By W. C. 
Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 
Pp. 147. 


This little volume tells the story of the life and 
achievement of the greatest leader of the negro race in 
America. As the author says, “This man’s life was of 
such singular and vital importance in the history of his 
own race and in the history of our country that it ought 
to be familiar to all the youth of the land, and to the 
negro youth especially, since it is the greatest inspira- 
tion to the latter to be found in the annals of American 
history.” This book should appeal to teachers who are 
anxious to place before pupils an inspiring account of the 
progress of the negro under the wise and capable leader- 
ship of Booker T. Washington. The Vice-President of 
the North Carolina College for Women has performed 
a genuine service in writing this book for youth. 


WomEN oF THE FrencH Revo.tution. By Winifred 
Stephens. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, 1922. 
287 pp. Price $5.00. 


Since the field that this book deals with is so very 
great, the present author, like her predecessors on the 
subject, states that she cannot hope to cover it. She 
attempts only to give some idea of the efforts and the 
accomplishments of the women in general and of their 
most famous leaders from May, 1789 to July, 1794. She 
treats of the influence of women as agitators, salonniéres, 
club-women, writers, warriors, religious leaders, and as 
feminists. The introduction states that the four years 
following the fall of the Bastille present a complete 
drama of Feminism in four acts—the drama is a trag- 
edy; the last chapter is a history of the rise and fall of 
the Woman’s Party. 

The book will appeal to students interested in this par- 
ticular phase of the French Revolution, or in women’s 
activities and thoughts in general and men’s reactions to 
these activities. The references to sources constitute a 
valuable bibliography to those who wish to go more 
deeply in the subject or question the wisdom of the 
author’s choice of authority when the several whom she 
has consulted give conflicting accounts. Many readers 
who appreciate the value of the work, and all who do 
not, will criticise the method of presentation of material. 
The repetitions and cross references caused by breaking 
up the stories of most of the women that are discussed, 
result in a lack of vividness and of unity. That it is the 
fault of the arrangement of material and not of lack of 
ability on the part of the author, is proved by the chapter 
on Charlotte Corday, which is clear, concise and dra- 
matic. The chapter entitled “Women at Arms,” in 
which the account of Félicité and Théophile Fernig is 
given, is a model of directness and vigor. It would be 








such as only Professor Giddings can give. A 
series by Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard Law 
School will prove invaluable and inimitable. Other 
papers ready to be announced are those by Pro- 
fessor James Q. Dealey of Brown University, 
Professor J. M. Gillette whose second volume on 
Rural Sociology has just appeared, Professor 
Charles A. Merriam of the University of Chicago, 
and others. And here at home will be unusual 
articles by Gerald W. Johnson, Elizabeth Kelly, 
Charles A. Maddry, Carl Taylor, E. C. Branson, 
Jesse F. Steiner, Croft Williams, Joseph C-. 
Logan, Walter Matherly, and others. There will 
be three or four series of special interest to those 
who are at work in the practical field at this time: 
The report of a comprehensive study of Poor Re- 
lief in North Carolina; a similar report of a 
study of Prison Conditions in North Carolina; 
similar Studies from South Carolina and other 
states; a series on County Government; and a 
series on the problems of Industrial Welfare, now 
so important in the South as well as in other 
sections of the country. There will be the con- 
tinuation of important articles dealing with Public 
Welfare and Social Work, and with the develop- 
ment of state conferences of social work. And a 
special series dealing with the critical problems 
of the six larger institutions—the family, the 
school, the church, the state, industry, and com- 
munity—will strive to set high levels for the earnest 
student and worker. To Professor Steiner’s and 
Sanderson’s articles on the Community will be 
added those of Professor Stuart A. Queen and 
Eduard C. Lindemann. This list will be continued 
in the March number of THE JourNat and will 
include—well, the list will be worth waiting for. 


APPRECIATIONS 


This partial statement concerning contributors 
and prospects should not come to an end without 
an expression of appreciation of the cordial re- 
sponse which THE JourRNAL has received since 
the appearance of the November issue. The 
temptation is great to give here many of the com- 
mendations which have come to the editor’s desk. 
Perhaps we shall yield to the temptation in an- 
other number. Suffice it to say now that the re- 
sponse in subscriptions, in printed commendations, 
and in letters of comment give rise to the very 
substantial hope that THe Journat is filling a 
real need and that its future is assured even be- 
yond first expectations. When readers write that 
Professor Giddings’ article alone was worth many 
times the price of the year’s subscription; or such 
lines as are quoted on page 198 of this JourNAL, 
together with many other similar comments, the 
editors are glad. 
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easier to visualize and understand the other principal 
women if their biographies were given the first time 
they are mentioned, instead of the vital facts being 
tucked in seemingly at random, after the women have 
been discussed in many preceding pages. Perhaps, 
however, some appearance of confusion is unavoidable in 
a treatment of that time of utter confusion, and Miss 
Stephens has certainly done English readers a great ser- 
vice by gathering together data not hitherto available 
except in French—Mary O, Cowper. 


CENTRAL FINANCING oF SoctaL AceNncies. By W. Frank 
Persons. The Columbus Advisory Council, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1922. Pp. 284. 


In view of the wide difference of opinion as to the 
value of community chests and financial federations of 
social agencies, this book is very timely and will be read 
with a great deal of interest. The fact that the author 
is well known in the field of social work as a trained 
investigator and an authority in social work adminis- 
tration makes his conclusions of unusual value. This 
study was undertaken at the request of the Columbus 
Council of Social Agencies which desired accurate in- 
formation upon which to base its decision as to the 
advisability of adopting a joint budget plan for the 
social agencies of Columbus. The material presented in 
the study was secured by a personal investigation of the 
financial federations of Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Rochester, Philadelphia, and Louisville. 

The scope of the study appears in the following chap- 
ter headings: forms of organization, budget making, 
soliciting the communiiy fund, financial results and ad- 
ministration, program making, educational purposes, 
methods and results, and launching central financing. 
The central point at issue upon which the study was to 
throw light is whether the “central financing of social 
agencies can be accomplished with social, educational, 
and financial advantages, and without limiting or im- 
pairing the freedom of purpose and of action of the 
constituent social agencies.” In his attempt to answer 
this question the author takes no dogmatic position. He 
is careful to point out that central financing is not in 
itself “a calamity or a panacea;” and that its success 
or failure in any city depends “upon the fitness of the 
plan adopted and the influence of the conditions exist- 
ing.” His judgment concerning the value of central 
financing in the cities studied is expressed as follows: 
“The realities in the cities visited, in my judgment, 
warrant the conclusion that central financing has been 
administered there with substantial advantage and with 
promise of continuing good effect upon the progress and 
development of social service.” 

The book is an outstanding contribution in the field 
of social work administration and is admirably adapted 
for use as a text-book on this subject—J. F. S. 


Gillette. Mac- 


Rurat Socrorocy. By John Morris 
millan, New York, 1922. 562 pp. 


This book, the author states in his preface, is not a 
revision of his “Constructive Rural Sociology” published 
in 1913, but is the result of a new study and is an en- 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL SOCIAL W 


The following institutions are members of the Ameri- 
can Association of Training Schools for professional 
social work: 










Bryn Mawr Cotcece: 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research 
Susan Kincssury, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE: 
Margaret Morrison School, Department of. 
Social Work ‘ 
Mary Crark Burnett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~ 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: 
Graduate School of Social Service and Ad- 
ministration 
L. C. MarsHAtt, Chicago, III. 


Jouns Hopxins UNIvErsity: 
Department of Political Economy 
THEO Jacoss, Baltimore, Md. 


LoyoLta UNIVERSITY: 


School of Sociology 
Freperic SIEnENBURG, Chicago, III. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Course for Social and Civic Work 
FRANK J. Bruno, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Missouri ScHOOL oF SociaL Economy: 
Georce B. MANcoxp, St. Louis, Mo. 


New York ScuHoot or Socrat Worx: 
Porter R. Lee, New York City, N. Y. 


UNIveErRSITy oF NortH CAROLINA: 
School of Public Welfare 
Howarp W. Opum, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Outro STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Department of Social Work, College of Com- 
merce and Journalism 


James E. Hacerty, Columbus, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: 
School of Social Work 
Pup A. Parsons, Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
School of Social and Health Work 
KENNETH L. M. Pray, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ScHoot oF Soctat WorK AND Puvustic 


HEALTH: 
H. H. Hrsss, Jr., Richmond, Va. 


StmMons COLLEGE: 
School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 
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tirely new work. His chief aim, he says, has been to 
make clear the actual conditions of rural life, especially 
in the United States. In this, he has succeeded ad- 
mirably. As introduction, in Parts I and II, he sketches 
the development of rural sociology as a science, and the 
history of the origin and development of rural society. 
He points out the distinctive characteristics of rural 
society and classifies the types of rural communities. 
In Part III, he gives statistics of the urban and rural 
migrations and deductions concerning them. Backward 
and anti-social classes are discussed next, and then comes 
a chapter of great import on rural health and sanitation, 
with most excellent suggestions as to ways of improve- 
ment. In Part IV, “Economic Conditions and Prob- 
lems,” the chapter headed “National Welfare and a 
National Land-policy” is both stimulating and convincing. 
Our congressmen should study it. 

The need of the farmer for a fair and comprehensive 
credit system receives special emphasis in the chapter 
concerning farm management. The treatment of the 
road system in the United States, the defects, the diffi- 
culties, possibilities and results of improvement, is de- 
tailed and practical. 

Not only the student of sociology, but also the gen- 
eral reader who is an observer of or an actor in politics 
will be interested in the discussion of the political action 
of farmers. There is no mention of the “‘farm bloc” of 
the present congress, but there is a brief history of the 
agrarian movements, mention of the fundamental causes 
of their past political weakness, and of the accomplish- 
ments of the Nonpartisan League. In several other 
chapters there are discussions of codperative organi- 
zations, which in some sections of the country are forced, 
or project themselves into politics. 

The rural home, the school, and the church receive 
adequate treatment in Part V. In many ways this is 
the most valuable and illuminating part of the book. 
Parts VI and VII treat of village problems, of the 
relations of town and country, and of possible rural 
progress. The three requirements given for progress are 
the development of residential rural leadership, mitigat- 
ing rural isolation, and giving attention to community 
building. 

Throughout the book there are valuable statistics and 
graphs. At the end of each chapter, there are questions 
and topics for discussion and well arranged references. 
Some of the questions seem to be too elementary for a 
college class and others presuppose a greater knowledge 
of specific subjects than most people possess. The book, 
though intended to appeal to anyone interested in rural 
life, is, presumedly, a text-book. As such, it would 
seem better for most of the first chapter to be given as 
an introductory part for instructors. The inclusion of 
some expositions, especially those on the nature of society 
and the methods of poor relief in general, is scarcely 
necessary. Readers will want to concentrate on purely 
rural conditions. Though the form of the book as a 
whole suffers somewhat from various parts having been 
written as separate and complete papers for various 

occasions, there is the utmost clarity and vigor in all. 
—Mary O. Cowper. 














(TRAINING SCHOOLS, continued) 


SMITH COLLEGE: 
Training School for Social Work 
Everett Krmpati, Northampton, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF ToRONTO: 


Department of Social Service 
J. A. Daz, Toronto, Canada. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
School of Applied Social Science 
James Evpert Cutter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


STATE CONFERENCES FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Future issues of the Journat will reserve space for a 
complete directory of all State Conferences = Social 
Work, listed by states, giving the designation of the 
conference, executive secretary in charge, and the gen- 
eral time for the annual meeting, as, for example: 


ALABAMA: 
The Alabama Conference for Social Work 
Lee Bincoop, University Alabama. February. 


CALIFORNIA: 
California Conference of Social Work 
Miss Anita Etprince, San Francisco. 


CoLoRAbDo: 
Colorado Conference for Social Work 
Cartes I. Mapison, Boulder. October. 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware State Conference for Social Work 
Mr. Cuartes F, Ernst, Wilmington. 


FLorIpDA: 
The Florida Conference for Social Work 
Miss ExizasetH Coorey, Miami. April. 


ILLINOIS: 
Illinois Conference on Public Welfare 
Frank D. Wuirprp, Springfield. 
Iowa: 
Iowa State Conference of Social Work 
Miss Louise Cotrrett, Iowa City. Fall. 
MAINE: 
Maine State Conference for Social Work 
Epwarp F. Moopy, Portland, Fall. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 


Massachusetts State Conference for Social 
Work 
Rickarp K. Conant, State House, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
State Conference for Social Work 
Miss Grace E. Cone, Lansing. Fall. 
MINNESOTA: 
Minnesota State Conference for Social Work 
E. G, Stecer, St. Paul. September. 






































Tue Toincs We Are. By John Middleton Murry. E. 
P. Dutton ‘and Co., New York, 1922. 320 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


Probably only a literary critic, an essayist who is 
also a poet, a student of Dostoevsky, and something of a 
psychoanalyst could have written this novel. There is a 
story; a story of loss, of friendship, of rivalry and of 
love, but all this seems like shadows reflected on the 
current of a man’s consciousness, troubled and muddy 
at times, but very clear when the rapids of subconscious 
obstacles have been passed. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to portraying the mental states of Boston, 
a man so shy and sensitive. so wounded by the death of 
his mother, the only person whom he has ever loved, 
that all contact with people is agony. He is so unhappy 
that he shuns introspection and yet dwells on himself 
so much that he often hardly knows what is reality and 
what are dreams. One man only forces his friendship 
on him, and through this relationship Boston becomes 
human enough to win the woman whom Bettington, his 
friend, has loved for years. First, however, he gains 
strength enough to break away from his established and 
hated routine, and gives himself up to his thoughts to 
see what thing he may really be. 

Some of the long passages about Boston’s thoughts 
unpleasantly suggest vivisection, or even an inquest; but 
the analysis of Bettington’s mind as he thinks over his 
reactions to the war, and to his growing prosperity, his 
appreciation of beautiful things, and his love for Felicia, 
his friendship for Boston, and his own integrity, is 
subtle and keen as well as sympathetic and interesting. 

The most delightful passages in the book are the con- 
versations of Boston with the inn-keeper and his wife. 
The comfortable pair exorcise all morbidity, and make 
discussions of wife-poisoning vs. divorce and of the 
burnings of people alive or dead, placid and cheery. 
The tone of the book as a whole is delightful. The 
smoothness of the style, the apparent simplicity of anly- 
sis, the wit, and the appealing quality of the characters, 
even of Boston, justify the use of the words unusual 
and distinguished to describe the workmanship.—Mary 
O. Cowper. 


Pustic EpucatioN IN THE Soutn. By Edgar W. 
Knight. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1922. Pp. 482. 


This is a professional work that overleaps the fences 
that inclose the field of professionalism and takes to 
the broad highway of general literature. Dr. Knight, 
who is professor of education in the University of North 
Carolina, has produced a text-book for the use of classes 
in the history of education; but above and beyond that 
he has produced a book that must fascinate any student 
of history, educational or otherwise, and that to the 
thoughtful southerner is especially valuable as throwing 
a flood of light on the development of certain typically 
southern ideas which are by no means restricted to the 
field of education, 

The work is scholarly in tone, thoroughly documented 
and annotated, and each chapter is followed by a vol- 
uminous bibliography. Outlines at the head of each 
chapter and a series of “questions for discussion and 
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(STATE CONFERENCES, continued) 


New HAMPSHIRE: 


New Hampshire State Conference for Social 
Work 
Mrs. Mary P. Remick, Concord. 


NEw JERSEY: 
New Jersey State Conference of Social Work 
S. Grover DunsteatH, Newark. October. 
New York: 


New York State Conference of Charities and 
Corrections 
Ricuarp W. Wattace, Albany. Fall. 


NortH CAROLINA: 


North Carolina Conference for Social Service 
Wuey B. Sanovers, Chapel Hill. January. 


OnIo: 


Ohio Welfare Conference 
Howarp Knicut, Ontario Bldg., Columbus. 
Fall, 


PENNSYLVANIA: 


Pennsylvania State Conference for Social 
W ork. 
KENNETH L. M. Pray, Philadelphia. 


SoutH CAROLINA: 


South Carolina Conference for Social Work 
Miss PAvuLINneE WITHERSPOON, Spartanburg. 
November. 


TENNESSEE: 
Tennessce Conference for Social Work 
R. F. Hupson, Chattanooga. April. 
TEXAS: 


Texas Conference for Social Work 
Dr. Carrte WEAVER SMITH, Gainesville. 
October. 


VERMONT: 
Vermont Conference of Social Work 
Miss HeLen OvpeNn SmitH, Vergennes. 
VIRGINIA: 
Virginia Conference of Social Work 
Pror. E. RetnHotp Rocers, Covington. 
WISCONSIN : 


Wisconsin State Conference 
Epwarp D. Lynopg, Madison, 
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further study” at its close are among the devices to 
facilitate its practical use in the class-room, as is the 
excellent general index. But its scholarship never de- 
generates into pedantry; with all its burrowing after 
obscure and elusive facts, it never loses altogether the 
human touch, and there is one delightful page after 
another on which it lingers before some especially 
striking scene, or dwells upon some extraordinary figure, 
quite obviously less concerned with its importance in 
the history of education than with its value as a demon- 
stration of the spirit of the time. This lends to it a 
charm all too rarely possessed by text-books, and defi- 
nitely classifies it among those volumes worthy of con- 
sultation by the student whose study is Man, and not 
merely education —GerraLp W. JoHNSON. 


Tue Necro Year Boox. Negro Year Book Company, 
Tuskegee, Alabama, 1922. 


The Negro Year Book for 1921-22 is out. This “an- 
nual encyclopedia of the negro,” edited by Monroe N. 
Work, director of the department of records and re- 
search at Tuskegee, long since became the secular Bible 
by every intelligent American negro; and that is not 
wonderful for the mass of information in its 456 closely 
printed pages (not including the index) is not ap- 
proached for extent and variety by any other publication. 
It refers to every sort of achievement by a negro, from 
the winning of the Goncourt prize by the French negro 
novelist, Rene Maran, to the triumph of James Meri- 
weather, of Elberton, Ga., who broke the world’s record 
for laying paving bricks. It gives the notable events 
of the period that have affected the social, religious, 
economic or political status of the negro. It recounts 
his achievements in the past, and gives some expression 
of his hopes for the future. It contains masses of sta- 
tistics relating to every phase of the negro’s life. It is 
an invaluable commentary on the negro in America. 

For that reason its circulation ought not to be con- 
fined to negroes. It should be of interest to every in- 
telligent American, and of absorbing interest to every 
thinking southerner. In our relations to the negro in 
the past we have hitherto muddled through; but it must 
be plain to the dullest intelligence that adherence to the 
policy of muddling through race problems cannot con- 
tinue to achieve even such indifferent success as it has: 
achieved up to date. The negro problem is Protvan. 
Under our eyes it is changing color and shape year by 
year, and one might almost say week by week. If the 
white south is to cope with it even tolerably it will 
have need of all the information on the subject that it 
can possibly collect. One of the most promising char- 
acteristics of the black south is its recognition of its 
need of precise and accurate information. If the two 
races continue to blunder along in ignorance collision is 
inevitable—collision that will be disastrous to both. 

The Negro Year Book furnishes information. that 
whites have more need for than negroes. It may be 
obtained from the Negro Year Book company, at 
Tuskegee, Ala—GerraLp W. JoHNSON. 





STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 
Listed by states, departmental designation, 
executive officer, and corrected from official in- 
formation available to date. 


A Reasonaste Osyective: An Effective Department of 
ton. 


Public Welfare in Every State in the Un 


ALABAMA: 
Child Welfare 
Mrs. L.. D. Busu, Secretary, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA: 
State Institutions 
Bert Wincer, Secretary, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS: 
Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Marcaret Forp, Secretary, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA: 
Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Cornetra McKinime Stonwoop, San 
Francisco. 


CoLoraDo: 
Charities and Corrections 
Mrs. Atice ApaMs Futton, Denver. 


CoNNECTICUT: 
Public Welfare 
Cuartts P. KeEcroae, Secretary, Hartford. 


DELAWARE: 

Charities 

J. Hatt Anperson, Dover. 
FLoripDA : 


State Institution 
L. B. Epwarps, Secretary, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA: 

Public Welfare 

Burr Biacksurn, Secretary, Atlanta. 
IDAHO: 


Public Welfare 
Davin Burret_, Commissioner, Boise. 


INDIANA: 

Charities 

Amos W. Butter, Secretary, Indianapolis. 
Iowa: 


Control 
E. J. Hines, Secretary, Des Moines. 


ILLINOIs: 
Public Welfare 
C. H. Jenxins, Springfield. 


KANSAS: 
Administration 
Matcotm M. Gray, Secretary, Topeka. 




















New 





Tne Russtan ImmMicrRant. By Jerome Davis. 
York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 


The immigrant, and especially the one who later re- 
turns to his native country, is bound to be a factor in 
the relations between the two nations. Indignation in 
America over the treatment accorded by the Czar’s gov- 
ernment to Jews who had been naturalized here led to 
the terminations of the last commercial treaty which 
we have had with Russia. Before the revolution sev- 
eral American ambassadors tried in vain to negotiate a 
new one. Indignation in the new Russia over the treat- 
ment by our own Department of Justice of Russian 
Slavs may prove to be an equally serious obstacle to 
restoration of peaceful trade relations when the time 
comes to make that seem to us desirable. 

Jerome Davis, of Dartmouth College, has written a 
sober and unsensational account of the experiences of 
our 300,000 Slav immigrants from Russia. He has 
studied them in industry and in their homes; their 
press, their religion, their education and their health. 
He tells what the sympathetic socializing forces are 
doing to help them; and it is very little. He tells what 
the adverse conditions are doing to make them hate the 
country of their adoption; and it is very much. In two 
years and a half of contact with Russian soldiers and 
peasants in Russia, he had much difficulty, he tells us, 
to find any returned immigrant who had a good word 
for America. In the course of his present study Dr. 
Davis, with official permission, interviewed some one 
hundred and fifty Russians arrested in the course of the 
communist raids. He asked each of them whether, dur- 
ing his stay in America, he had ever met an American— 
a teacher, boss, worker, or boarding house keeper— 
who had been friendly to him and helped him. Only 
five could remember any such experience. Every one of 
them had met Americans who had cursed them, bosses 
who were continually swearing at them, foremen who 
had called them Russian swine. 

There are reasons for all this and it will be a whole- 
some thing for “hundred per cent” Americans to find 
out what they are. It will be advantageous to any 
American who is sensitive to his country’s good name 
and who prefers that our relations with other peoples 
should be friendly to have the kind of information about 
the foreign born which Dr. Davis gives in this book. 
He writes in a tolerant and scientific temper, and the 
cultivation of such a temper would be perhaps the 
greatest single factor in improving international rela- 
tions—-Epwarp T. Devine. 





Wuat BecoMes oF THE UNMARRIED MoTHER? By AI- 
berta S. B. Guibord and Ida R, Parker, Research Bu- 
reau of Social Case Work. Boston, 1922. 


This is a very important study of 82 unmarried 
mothers that has recently been worked out at the Boston 
School of Social Service. The main purpose of the 
study is to show how the case of the unmarried mother 
turns out after (1) an introductory study bearing on a 
thorough mental examination, and (2) a follow-up study 
of the cases over a period of five years. Although there 
are three requirements for such a study that are not 
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(STATE DEPARTMENTS, continued) 


KENTUCKY: 
Charities and Corrections 
Joserpn P. Byers, Commissioner, Lexington. 


LovuISIANA: 
Charities and Corrections 
Dr. Maupe Logser, Secretary, New Orleans. 


MAINE: 
Charities and Corrections 
James P. Bactey, Secretary, Augusta. 


MARYLAND: 
Aid and Charities 
Wm. J. Ocpen, Secretary, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Public Welfare 
Ricuarp K. Conant, Commissioner, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Public Welfare 
Mart T. Murray, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA: 
Control 
Downer Mutttn, Secretary, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI: 
No Board or Department 


Missouri: 
Charities and Corrections 
Homer Ta.sot, Jefferson City. 


MoNntTANA: 

Charities and Reform 

Mrs. Cora E. Tuomas, Secretary, Helena. 
NEBRASKA: 


Public Welfare 
H. H. Antves, Secretary, Lincoln. 


NEVADA: 
No Department 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
Charities and Corrections 
Ww. J. Anern, Secretary, Concord. 


NEw JERSEY: 
Institutions and Agencies 
Burpette G. Lewis, Commissioner, Trenton. 


New Mexico: 
No Board 


New York: 

Charities 

Cuas. H. Jonnston, Secretary, Albany. 
NortH CAROLINA: 


Public Welfare 
Mrs. Kate Burr Jounson, Commissioner, 


Raleigh. 
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met by this one, as stated by the authors, yet the value 
of such may be thought of in terms of a statement of 
principles for future investigations and research. 


Srupres 1n Crtizensuir. By T. J. Woofter, University 
of Georgia, Athens. Bulletin No. 334, 1922. 


A small volumn of seventy-five pages divided into 
nine chapters all of which treat some phase of local 
government in Georgia. These studies were prepared 
for use by Women’s Clubs of Georgia, but they may be 
used by other groups looking for a suggestive treatment 
of the subject of local government. 


Reapinc Matter tn NeprasKA Farm Homes. By J. O. 
Rankin. University of Nebraska, Bulletin 180, 1922, 


One of the most important studies that has been 
made relative to the reading matter of rural peoples. 
Among other things this study points the way to still 
larger surveys that may be undertaken by those who 
are interested in rural libraries and the general advance 
of reading in farm homes. 


Crrizens Rererence Boox. By Elizabeth Morriss. 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh. 1922. 


This book has been prepared for use as a text and a 
book of reference for pupils and teachers in community 
schools for adults. Those who are interested in adult 
education and, especially in working out a handy text 
or reference book for use, will find this publication 
very helpful. 


Hanpsook oF SocraL Service Resources oF CINCINNATI 
anp Hamitton County. Prepared by the Helen S. 
Trounstine Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1922. 


This handbook is another effort to put into the hands 
of social workers a guide to the activities and special 
services of a city’s social service agencies. The hand- 
books recently published by the American Red Cross 
have served a valuable purpose while this one has ap- 
peared to emphasize a need for a similar handbook of 
local agencies for the promotion of social, civil, and 
recreational activities. It is to be hoped that other 
cities will follow Cincinnati’s example. 


County ORGANIZATION FoR CHi~tp CARE AND PRoTEC- 
tion. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Bureau Publication No. 107, 1922. 


A valuable report which describes some of the most 
recent administrative advances in the care of dependent, 
defective, and elinquent children. To one who is inter- 
ested in a study of the development of county social 
work and its future possibilities this report should be 
studied carefully. 


Case-Stupy Possisiities. By Ada E. Sheffield. Re- 
search Bureau of Social Case Work. Boston, 1922. 


This is an important and timely discussion of the 
scientific method to be used in a study of group rela- 
tions in family and neighborhood as based on an analysis 
of the histories of unmarried mothers. Such a method 








(STATE DEPARTMENTS, continued) 


Nortu Dakota: 
Administration 
Cuartes LetssMANn, Secretary, Bismarck. 


Outo: 
Public Welfare 
H. S. McYeat, Director, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA: 
Charities and Corrections 
Ww. D. Matruews, Commissioner, Oklahoma 
City. 
OREGON: 


Control 
R. B. Goopwin, Secretary, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Public Welfare 
J. M. Batpy, Commissioner, Harrisburg. 


Ruopve IsLanp: 
Penal and Charitable Commission 
Grorce T. Gorton, Secretary, Providence. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Public Welfare 
G. Crorr WittriaMs, Secretary, Columbia. 


Souts Dakota: 
Charities and Corrections 
C. M. Day, Secretary, Sioux Falls. 


TENNESSEE : 

Charities 

W. Baxter Gass, Secretary, Nashville. 
TEXAS: 

Control 

Sam H. Carter, Secretary, Austin. 
UtaH: 

No Board 


VERMONT: 
Charities and Probation 
Ws. J. Jerrrey, Secretary. 
VIRGINIA: 


Public Welfare 
Frank Bane, Commissioner, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON: 
Control 


WEsT VIRGINIA: 
Children’s Guardians 
L. H. Putnam, Secretary, Charlestown. 


WISCONSIN: 

Control 

M. J. Toppins, Secretary, Madison. 
WYoMING: 


Charities and Reform 
Mrs. Cornevia B. Mrts, Secretary, Cheyenne. 
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THE WORD OF AUTHORITY 


As with everything else— 
there are literary magazines 
and literary magazines. 
There is the kind that speaks 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York Evening Post 


Eprrep sy Heway Sziper Canay 


with authority, that is to be 
relied upon, that can be safe- 
ly quoted, and that is to be 
enjoyed. 





is that kind of magazine. It follows the broad middle road, avoiding 
sentimental enthusiasm and log-rolling on one side, and Smart-Aleck 
snap judgments and cynicisms on the other. 


It makes a particular point of fitting the reviewer to the book 
to be reviewed, whether it is a new novel, a book of poems, a biography, 
or a book of science. Amy Lowell, Louis Untermeyer, F. W. Taussig, 
Vernon Kellogg, Paul Shorey, Alfred E. Zimmern, Maurice Hewlett, 
Frank Jewett Mather, jr., are indicative of the writers in different 
fields who write the reviews published in The Literary Review. This 
policy is followed throughout the magazine to the short classified 
reviews, which are written by the able writers of the more important 
longer reviews. 


The Literary Review has gained the complete trust of its readers, 
who rely on its judgments for their reading choices and for their 
book purchases. The Literary Review is used by libraries as a guide 
book for the purchase of new volumes. 


In addition to more than a dozen signed reviews of world in the Literary Lobby. conducted by Kenelm 
books, The Literary Review publishes each week Digby. the Reader's Guide, to serve you when you 
two essays on literary subjects by distinguished need it, conducted by May Lamberton Becker, the 
writers, one good m, a classified list of newly Rare Book Department of special interest to col- 
published books th comment, a lively article in  lectors, Correspondence, Survey of Foreign Books, 
the New Curiosity Shop, gossip of the literary etc. 


Mail the coupon now and have this wealth of book news at your 
disposal during the next fifty-two weeks 





The Literary Review, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 


(Check below methed of payment) 
[ ] I enclose $2.50. [ ] Bill me for $2.50. 


DOES: ok vikdckiid videeuesbns ines’ cone Waibbins PN oo ix hea ekn bens dbkd edie bed weeks > 


(1f you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00),  ....csseceecceccessecceneeeseesecses 
Add $1.00 to the annual subscription price (sending $3.50 in all) and we will send you our new 2-volcme 
Christopher Morley Set of “Pipetuls” and “Plum Pudding.” Books and subscription may be seni to 
different addresses, 


JSF 1.23. 
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of procedure points to larger studies that are hoped for 
in the near future. 


Economic AND SociAL BACKGROUND OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Nortu Dakota, By John M. Gillette. Quarterly 
Journal of the University of North Dakota, Vol. 13, 
No. 1, 1922, 


Dr. Gillette has worked out a valuable study to show 
how an educational institution is adjusted to the needs 
of a state, and to carry out certain specific educational 
tasks that are in demand. Such a study should be sug- 
gestive of others of like nature that are needed in 
rural, city, and state-wide systems of public education. 





MEETINGS 


One of the most important meetings of the year was 
that of the Southeastern groups of The Federation of 
Womens Club at Pinehurst, N. C., in December. Some- 
thing of the work done in the organization, promotion 
and correlation of efforts will be described in a special 
later article. . 


Another group whose program will be stated in a 
later issue in connection with rural programs is that 
of the Southern Cotton Growers Association. The 
organization has been ratified by all Southern States 
before or since their meeting in Memphis in December. 


Among the speakers. at the North Carolina Confer- 
ence for Social Service on January 24-25 will be Dr. 
Joseph K. Hart, whose books and articles are lately 
stimulating unusual thought. 


The Virginia Co-operative League held a most success- 
ful annual session at Richmond during the days from 
November 28th to 30th. The plan of this League will 
be presented in subsequent notes in THE JOURNAL. 


The Florida State Conference of Social Work of 
which Mrs. Owen R. Lovejoy is president will devote its 
spring meeting largely to the promotion of Public Wel- 
fare in that State. The Commissioners or Executive 
Officers of neighboring state departments of Public 
Welfare will be invited. 





THE JouRNAL REPRINTS 


Arrangements have been made with the publishers of 
Tue Journat whereby reprints for authors will be pro- 
vided at cost. These reprints will be in single form, 
make-up, bound uniformly and attractively in paper 
similar to the JourNAL covers. Permission will be de- 
sired in some instances to retain for the JourRNAL’s 
Reprint Series copies of articles especially useful for 
the “Library and Workshop.” 








OUR WORLD 


AND 


The Institute of International 
Information 


Our World is an illustrated monthly maga- 
zine whose sole purpose is to place in your 
hands each month, a full, accurate, authora- 
tative narrative of what is going forward in 
every part of the world. 

It is written by active participants in 
world affairs and by men and women who 
tell you what they have seen with their 
own eyes. It is the one magazine which 
reports, month by month, all the important 
events and developments in world politics 
and world progress. It is like a great 
motion picture which throws the vivid 
drama of the world’s activities on the 
screen before you—the strife, the intrigue, 
the tragedy, the comedy and the inner sig- 
nificance of current events, portrayed with- 
out bias or prejudice, but with informative 
comment and explanation. 


The Service of The Institute of Inter- 
national Information is Free to 
Annual Subscribers to 
Our World 


The subscription price of Our World is 
only $3 a year; yet, in addition to the maga- 
zine, your subscription entitles you to the 
service of the Institute of International In- 
formation, without charge. Under the Di- 
rectorship of the great geographer, Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, President of Clark 
Uinversity, the Institute gives full and ac- 
curate information on such topics as indus- 
try, finance, science, labor, religion, educa- 
tion, agriculture, etc., throughout the world. 
It gives access to the great body of informa- 
tion that has been brought together by a 
large number of international organizations 
in the United States and other countries. 

This is a special offer, made to introduce 
Our World to thousands of new readers. 
Take advantage of this opportunity now, 
while you can get both the Institute service 
and a year’s subscription to Our World for 
only $3.00 


Send your subscription direct, or 
through any responsible subscrip- 
tion agency, or in a club with other 
magazines. 


Tue Houston Pus.isHinc Co., Inc. 
9 East 37TH STREET 


New York City 








